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Mr. Mr. New Urges |¢ 
More Efficiency 


In Postal Service | 


Tells Postmasters That They 
Should Be Alive to Re- 
sponsibilities as Busi- 
ness Adininistrators. 


Addresses Convention 
In Kansas Gi ity, Mo. 


Postmaster General Cites Sav- 
ings, Which, He Says, Have 
Enabled Department to 
Keep Down Deficit. 


Postmaster General Harry S. New, in 
an address delivered on September 21 in 
Kansas City, Mo., at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Post- | 
masters, told of the expansion and prog- | 
ress of the postal service since 1890, the 
year of its centennial. He appealed to 
the postmasters to administer efficiently 
the business aspects of the postal or- 
ganization, which, he declared, is now 
not only a highly necessary public serv- | 
ice but also a great business. (The full 
text of the address is gtven below.) 

The receipts of the Post Office Depart- 
ment during the fiscal year 1926, Mr. 
New said, amounted to more than 10 
times the receipts returned for the year 
1890. The revenues of the Postal Serv- 
jce were shown to have grown from 97 | 
cents per capita in 1890 to $5.65 per 
capital in 1926. 

Numerous methods for the improve- 
ment and economical administration of 
the rena Service have been introduced, 
Mr. New explained. These have resulted 
in the revenue per clerk being raised 
from $6,189 a man in 1921 to $7,794 a 
man in 1926. By watchful management, 
it was said, the Post Office Department 
has been nearly able to meet the in- 
creased expenses without an increase in 
its annual deficit. | 

Postmaster General New also referred 
to the responsibilities resting upon post- 
masters to insure the delivery of mail at 
the least possible expense. The Post 
Office Department, he said, exists pri- 
marily for the service of the public, and 
the first, greatest and ine scapable obliga- 
tion of its employes is to see that the 
public gets its mail with the utmost 
promptness and security. 

The address of Postmaster 
New, follows in full text: 

No officer of the Federal Government 
occupies so close relation to the public 


General 


tneesen F on Page 7, Column 2.) 


Mr. Hoover Cites 
Aviation Progress . 


Expresses Satisfaction With 
Growth of Commercial Fly- 
ing in United States. 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover, who 
has just returned from a month's trip 
to the Pacific Coast, declared in an oral | 
statement on September 21 that he is 
exeremely satisfied with the progress of | 
commercial aviation in the United States. 
The Department of Commerce, under 
the Air Commerce Act of 1926, recently | 
organized its aeronautics branch for the 
promotion of commercial aviation. 

“There is even more interest in com- 
mercial aviation than I had anticipated.” 
Secretary Hoover stated. “Tlere is 
promise of more rapid development than | 
our best hopes. This is especially true | 
in the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain | 
States, because of the great saving in 
time between long distances which com- | 
mercial aviation will afford.” 

Saving Is Predicted. 

Two purposes will be served by com- 
mercial aviation, according to Secretary 
Hoover. The first, he said, is the speed- | 
jer transportation of .goods, and the sec- 
ond is defense. He said the aircraft and | 
personnel required for civil aeronautics | 
will develop a valuable reserve to our | 
air force which will lead to economies 
on the military side far exceeding what 
the Department of Commerce expends 
on its development; in fact, the saving 


(¢ ontinued on ‘Page 5, Col. 8) 


Shipping Board to Sell 
Two More Steamship Lines 


The United States Shipping Board an- 
nounced on September 21 after its reg- 
ular board meeting that the American | 
Delta Line and the American Dispatch 
Line, operated for the United States 
Shipping Board from Gulf ports to points 
in South America, will be offered for 
sale and bids will be received until No- 
vember 19, 1926. 

The American Republics Line, op- 
erated for the Shipping Board from New 
York to South American ports, also is 
for sale, bids having been advertised 
previously for this line. 

Commissioner Phillip S. Teller said 
the American Delta anc American Dis- 
patch Line will be consolidated and op- 
erated as a single service. 
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“Rainmaking” F ails 


But Drought is Ended | 


Three Branches of Army Use | 
Chemicals in Effort to : 
Aid Hawaiians. 


The Department of War has just been 
informed that a futile attempt to make 
rain, with a view of relieving a severe 
drought, recently was made in Hawaii 
by three branches of the Army, the de- 
on Septem- | 
2h | 
The Signal Corps and the Chemical 


| Warfare Service, in cooperation with the 


Air Corps, conducted these experiments 


| in the early part of June, when, due to 


the prolonged dry season, water in the 
two surface water reservoirs at Scho- 
field Barracks, in Hawaii, was very low. 
The artesian basin under Schofield Bar- 
racks had not been tapped by wells and 
the water situation was very acute, the 
Department was informed. 

As a result of the drought troops at 
Schofield were moved in rest camps 
around the Island of Oahu where artesian 
Those remaining at | 
Schofield were put on a water ration. 

In an endeavor to overcome the acute 
situation, the Department Commander 
ordered that a chemical smoke screen ap- 
paratus be placed on a Martin Bomber } 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 6.] 


Interferences to Radio . 


Travel 93,000,000 Miles | 


The Bureau of Standards, following | 
a series of tests, announced on Se pt. 21 | 
that disturbances occtrring 93,000,000 | 
miles from the earth may influence the 
Sun spots, 
known to be connected with magnetic 


| disturbances on earth, also may affect 


radio transmission, is was declared. 


It has already been establised, ac- 


| cording to the bureau, that there is con- 
siderable connection between radio sig- 


nal intensity and temperature, especially 
for transmission over moderate dis- 
tances when weather conditions are fairly | 


| uniform over the signal path. 


| power for industrial uses. 


| of Ten Thousand Smokes, 


Suites ot Power 


Found Available 
In Heat of Earth 


Water Converted to Steam by 
Internal Temperatures 
Utilizable, Declares 
Geophysicist. 


C. E. Van Orstrand, geophysicist, Geo- 
logical Survey,- discussed the possibility 
of utilization of the earth’s internal heat 
as a source of power in the United States 
in an oral statement, made September 21. 

He has for several years given spe- 
cial attention to the subject of instru- 


mental study of earth temperatures and | 
| has measured, with an instrument of his 
| own invention, the 


than 150 deep wells, nine of them more 
than a mile deep. 


Mr. Van Orstrand’s attention had been 


called to a recent statement of Senator 
Italian scientist, be- | 
| fore the International Union of Pure and 
at its meeting, Sep- | 


Prince Ginori Conti, 
Applied Chemistry, 
tember 14, in Washington, in which 
Prince Conti described the harnessing of 
Italy’s steam springs as a source of 


interest and, in a written statement, dis- 
cussed the possibilities in, and the search 
for, subterranean heat in the United 
States. 

Shoots 


Geyser Steam. 


In this connection, Mr. Van Orstrand | 
| referred, to 
| Yellowstone National Park, as a most 
|; extraordinary illustration of heat trans- 


“Old Faithful” geyser, in 


ference. “Old Faithful” is known to have 


| discharged steam and hot water, he said, 
; at regular intervals of about an hour 


ever since 1806. 

He also pointed out that in the Valley 
Alaska, tem- 
| peratures of steam escaping from fuma- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


| hurricane, 


of recent tests made at 
le ‘ 
Standards, Department of Commerce. 


| If the building roof is flat, 


He expressed ' 


| stated, 


Power of Hurricanes 
Demonstrated by Test 


Bureau of Standards Estimates 
Building Pressure Exerted 
by 76-Mile Wind. 


Pressure on buildings 
such as that which has just 
swept over southern Florida and some 


| of the other gulf States, was the subject 


the Bureau of 


These tests showed, the bureau 
nounced, September 21, that when the 
wind blows at 76 miles an hour, it exerts 
a pressure of 22% pounds per square 
foot against the side of the building. 
the same 
wind velocity exerts a force of 121: 
pounds per square foot upon the roof. 

A paper dealing with wind pressure 


| on tall buildings has recently been pre- 
temperatures in more | 


pared by Hugh L. Dryden, physicist, and 


| George C. Hill, associate mechanical en- 
| gineer, of the bureau staff. 


Government Not to Stop 
Fight, Says Mr. Hoover 


As chairman of the Government’s ex- 
hibits at the Sesquicentennial, Secretary 
Hoover was requested by President Cool- 
idge, while the latter was at Paul 
Smiths, N. Y., to look into the protests 
brought against holding the heavyweight 
championship fight on the Sesquicenten- 


| nial grounds. 


There is no iikelihood of Government 
interference with the fight on September 
23, Secretary Hoover asserted orally Sep- 
tember 21. 

“T have investigated the legal aspects 
of the situation,” Secretary 
“and I find that the Government 
has no grounds for interfering with the 
fight, inasmuch as it is being staged in 
the Sesquicentennial stadium. The only 
possible chance for Government inter- 
ference would arise if the fight were to 
be held in any of the Government’s ex- 


| hibition buildings.” 


an- 


Hoover 


| ‘Battle Started - 
Against Disease 
In Storm Areas 


' 


| 


‘exerted by a] 


| Public Health Service Sends 


| Anti-Typhoid 


Vaccine 
In Fear of Possible 
Epidemic. 


The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, immediately upon learning of the in- 
| tensity of the disaster in southern Flor- 
ida, resulting from the tropical hurricane, 
opened communication with representa- 
tives in the various sections of Florida 
to cope with possible spread of disease 
in the stricken territory, Surgeon Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Cumming announced on 
September 21. 

The Surgeon General explained that al- 
though no reports of the inception of dis- 
ease had been received, these steps were 

| taken as precautionary measures. 
Tells of Dangers. 


In times of stress such as Florida now | 
he declared, an outbreak 


is experiencing, 

of almost any communicable disease can 

seep in, and if proper precautionary 

measures are not taken, can make head- 
| way in a very short time. 

A message immediately was sent to 
Dr. B. L. Arms, at Jacksonville, State 
Health Officer of Florida, when the se- 
verity of the disaster was realized, 


fered the cooperation of the Health Serv- 
ice, and was asked to make a report on 
the situation as it pertains to the public 
| health of the devastated territory. 
Dr. F. R. Maura, Assistant Surgeon 
| General of the Public Health Service, 
| stationed at Miami, was telegraphed to 
take whatever steps he considered urgent 
in preventing spread of disease, but 
whether this mesage reached its destina- 


> 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 


the | 
Surgeon General said. Dr. Arms was of- | 


| Corn Picker Declared 
To Speed Harvesting 


Increases Shucking 43 Bushels 
Per Man Per Day, Gov- 
ernment Tests Show. 


The Department of Agriculture on Sep- 
tember 21 announced the results of an 
investigation of the mechanical corn 
picker on farms in_ eastern 


by L. A. Reynoldson, 
analyst and B. M. Johnson, agent, 
of the principal advantages of the corn 
picker is that it enables the owner to do 
away with high-priced, inefficient and un- 
dependable hired help for husking his 
crop. 


The amount of corn 


average 
found to be from 69 to 102 bushels. Ac- 
cording to estimates of the men inter- 
viewed, the average amount of 
husked by hand per day by one man 
was 59 bushels. This is a difference 
of 10 to 43 bushels per day per man in 
favor of a corn picker. 
was used to pull the machine it was 
found that there was a still greater in- 
| crease in the harvesting per day. 

The mechanical corn picker 
manufactured and on the market for 
over 15 years, the Department special- 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 


Veterans’ Compensation 


$28,615,642.39 in August 


Director Frank T. Hines, of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, announced September 21 
that a total of $28,615,642.39 was paid 
in August to veterans or their benefici- 
aries in the form of compensation and in- 
surance. 

Death compensation payments totaled 
$2,402,088.77, while disability compensa- 
tion amounted to $11,459,509.97. A total 
of $9,895,449.43 was paid in term insur- 
ance, and $5,260,682.99 in converted in- 
} surance. 














Index-Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Agriculture 


Department of Agriculture reports 


average of 69 bushels of corn husked | 


per day, per 
corn picker 


man, with mechanical 


appearance of a new 


a possible insect pest. . 
Department of Agriculture, in re- 
view of produce markets, reports 
heavy shipments of< potatoes, apples 
COR ig) | Page 4, Col. 2 
Department of Agriculture 


.Page 4, Col. 2 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 
Department of Agriculture reports | 
é type of scarab, | 
introduced from Japan, and feared as 


reports | 


exported 1,208,000 bushels of wheat. via | fare 


Constantinople in week ending Sep- 
tember 17 Page 4, Col. 3 
British commerce by airship sets new 
high record for year to March 31. 
Page 5, Col. 3 
New commercial agreement concluded 
between France and Spain. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


7 . 
Construction 

Bureau of Standards reports on tests 
to determine pressure of 76-mile-an- 
hour wind on buildings. ..Page 1, Col. 4 

See “Veterans.” 


that insanitary methods of sterilizing | 


pigs result in much damage of hams. 
Page 4, Col. 2 


Threshing returns from Europe are | 


held to be disappointing. Page 4, Col. 6 


Anti-Trust Laws 


District Court holds validity of pat- | 


ents proper topic in anti-trust suit as 
influencing activities of defendants. 
Page 10, Col. 1 

Associations 

Secretary Hover says Government 
will not interfere with prize fight at 
Sesquicentennial Page 1, Col. 4 
Automotive Industry 

Germany said to be planning highway 
for automobiles only....Page 2, Col. 2 
Aviation 


Department 
plane 


is 


Navy 
erash of Sikorsky in which 
Ocean Page 5, Col. 2 

Rubber company president asserts 
future of aviation must depend on di- 
TIGIDIGE. 5 sic cies vores ae OS 


Page 1, Col. 1 
British commerce by airship sets new 
high record for year to March 31. 
Page 5, Col. 3 
Banki 
ANKLE 
= 
Royal Commission on Currency and 
Finance of India proposes central re- 
serve bank system with gold standard. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury Page 9, Col. 5 
National Bank changes. Page 9, Col. 3 


Books—Publications 


by the United 
Page 12, Col. 5 


Publications issued 
States Government 
See “Railroads.” 


Child Welfare 


Continuation of article 
chart being prepared by the Children’s 
Bureau on the scientific care of babies. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Commerce-Trade 

Swedish “match trust” 
having been given exclusive rights of 
sale in Greece for 28 years in return 
for loan to Grecian government of 
1,000,000 pounds........Page 9, Col. 7 

Commerce reports show that Russia 


informed of | 
it | 
was planned to fly across the Atlantic 


Col. 7 | 
Secretary Hoover expresses satisfac- | 
3 I 
tion with progress of commercial avia- 


describing | 


reported as ! 


Cor porations 


Board of Tax Appeals finds brewery 
derived no taxable income through pur: 
chase of own bonds at less than face 
value, and that is is entitled to deduct 
as business expenses dues paid to 
brewers’ association.....Page 6, Col. 1 

Board of Tax Appeals holds that 


| merger involving company and stock- | 


holders is of joint nature and profits 
are taxable as income. Page 10, Col. 2 


Customs 


Customs Court rules that wooden 
cases containing brushes should be 


| levied on separately....Page 6, Col. 7 
Customs Court holds stuffed ducks 


| properly assesed for duty as manufac- | 


Page 6, Col. 4 
plaster of paris 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Customs Court upholds duty on fish 
Spme Dbadss <i c sees esc Page 6, Col. 7 
Duty reduced on  amphorous 
graphite Page 6, Col. 6 
Duty lowered on dog chains. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Duty is reduced on planimeters. 
Page 6, Col. 6 

is reduced on tinsel wire. 
Page 6, Col. 6 


tures of down 


Duty lowered on 


is 


Duty 


See “Furniture.” 


e 
_Education 
Bureau of Education issues summary 
of pay status of absent teachers, and 
pay of substitute teachers in cities hav- 
ing population of 30,000 or more. 
Page 3, Col. 2 


Foreign Affairs 


Official spokesman for President 
\ Coolidge declare Chief Executive will 





stand on five reservations embodied in | 


Senate resolution to protocol of World | . ’ , ne A 
| in which claims of five insurance com- 


Page 1, Col. 7 

District Court holds 

without right to issue warrant for ar- 

rest following extradition proceedings 

begun in behalf of Italy. 

Page 11, Col. 1 

Danzig considering plans to enable 
it to get rid of its unemployed. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

Economic conditions in 

Greece, have been influenced by cessa- 

tion of warfare and extensive improve- 

ments of public works are under way. 

Page 8, Col. 2 


United States 


| at Havana, 


United States | 


See “Railroads.” 


Forestry 
Department of Agriculture to main- 
tain Superior National Forest in wild 
Page 4, Col. 7 


| Furniiure 


Duty lowered on upholstery nails. 
Page 6, Col. 


Gov't. Personnel 


William Garman, Jr., and Percy 


Hodges, Jr., are named on staff of Tex- | 
tile Division of Department of Com- | 


Page 12, Col. 3 
commercial attache 


merce 
Carlton Jackson, 
is transferred to Rio 
Janeiro Page 12, Col. 3 
Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Navy Department..Page 12, Col. 5 
Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office Page 12, Col. 2 


Orders issued by the personnel of | 


the War Department...Page 12, Col. 5 


Government Supplies 


Postmaster General says his depart- 
ment saved over $182,000 in 1925 in the 
purchase of supplies Page 7, Col. 4 


Highways 
Department of Commerce is advised 
that United States delegates to Inter- 


national Roads Congress in Rome are | 


now studying highway conditions 
throughout Europe Page 4, Col. 7 

Germany said to be planning highway 
for automobiles only....Page 2, Col. 2 


Home Economics 


Conclusion of report by Department 
of Labor, summarizing findings of com- 


mittee which declared price fixing and | 


high cost of living responsible for high 
cost of shipbuilding in England. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Immigration 


Department ot Labor extends permit 
to lengthen stay ‘of young woman 
physician in this country 
devise cure for cancer...Page 3, Col. 4 


Insurance 


Board of Tax Appeals rules on 
questions of obligations of foreign in- 
surance companies to tax on incomes 
earned on business written in the 
United States. Page 11, Col. 2 

District Court refuses to remand suit 


panies based on a single loss total the 
Federal jurisdiction amount. 
Page 11, Co. 7 
Veterans’ Bureau reports $28,61 





Saloniki, | 


mission in Wuchang } 
reported unhurt by revolutionary war- | 


642.39 paid in August to veterans ro 
beneficiaries as insurance or compensa- 
3. Col. 6 


Iron and Steel 


India reduces duty on iron and steel 
in ships imported for inland and har- 
bor navigation Page 2, Col. 5 


. . 
Judiciary 
District Court refuses to remand suit 
in which claims of five insurance com- 


Page 2, Col. 2 | 
| Federal jurisdiction amount. 


7 | 


de | 


probationary act 


| Philadelphia, 


seeking to, 


‘ and Northern Ore Co. 


panies based on a single loss total the 


Page 11, Co. 7 
District Court holds United States | 
without right to issue warrant for ar- 
rest following extradition proceedings 
begun in behalf of Italy. 
Page 11, Col. 1 | 
District Court holds validity of pat- | 
ents proper topic in anti-trust suit as | 
influencing activities of defendants. 
Page 10, Col. 1 
District Court dismisses mortgagee’s 
right to libeled ship charged with vio- 
lating prohibition act...Page 10, Col. 1 
District Judge denies motion to dis- 
miss suit against New York Zine Co., 
and Northern Ore Co. Page 10, Col. 7 
List of patent suits filed in the various 
courts of the United States. 
Page 10, Col. 6 
Information sought of the Depart- 
ment of Justice about operation of new 
Page 2, Col. 6 


Labor 


Secretary of Labor, in message read 


; at Congress of American Industry in | 
| Philadelphia, says employer 


and em- 
ploye are partners in business and 
should recognize responsibilities to- 
ward one another Page 1, Col. 7 
Danzig considering plans to enable | 

it to get rid of its unemployed. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Leather 


Department of Commerce reports on | 
exports and imports of leather between 
United States and Canada. 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Commerce reports show output of 
boots and shoes in the United States | 
in 1925 totaled 323,553,055. 

Page 8, Col. 7 


Manufacturers 


Secretary of Labor, in message read 
at Congress of American Industry in 
says employer and em- 
partners in business and 
responsibilities to- | 

Page 1, Col. 7 


ploye are 
should recognize 
ward ‘ene another 

Commerce reports show output of | 
boots and shoes in the United States 
in 1925 totaled 323,553,055. 


Page 8, Col. 7 
Milling 


Commerce reports show that Russia 
exported 1,208,000 bushels of wheat via 
Constantinople in week ending. Sep- | 
tember 17 Page 4, Col. 3 

Threshing returns from Europe are 
held to be disappointing. Page 4, Col. 6 


Mines and Minerals 


District Judge denies motion to dis- 
miss suit against New York Zine Co., 
Page 10, Col. 7 

/ e. e ~ 9 
Municipal Gov't. 

* | 

Bureau of Education issues summary 
of pay status of absent teachers. and 
pay of substitute teachers in cities hav- 
ing population of 30,000 or more. 

Page 3, Col. 2. 





| book 
| postage rate. 


| lished, 


| POSE OMCOR 626s kak oe Page 12, 


| nine clerks. 


| of Adjutant General W. F. Rhinow, 


| director 


' to 


‘National Defense 


R. O. T. C. units referred to as new 
source of material for Army officers. 
Page 5, Col. 3 


See “Government Personnel.” 
Packers 

Department of Agriculture reports 
that insanitary methods of sterilizing 


| pigs result in much damage to hams. 


Page 4, Col. 2 


Patents 

District Court holds validity of pat- 
ents proper topic in anti-trust suit as 
influencing activities of defendants. 

: Page 10, Col. 1 

List of patent suits filed in the various 


courts of the United States. 
Page 10, Col. 6 


Postal Service 


Postmaster General New, in address 


| at a&nual convention of postmasters, 
| appeals 


for efficient business ad- 
ministration of service, and traces 
growth of system from 1890 to the 
present Page 1, Col. 1 

Order blank, return envelope or pos- 
tal card, or both, and brief descrip- 
tive circular may be enclosed with 
or catalogue without affecting 
Page 7, Col. 2 
railroad mail services estab- 
one changed, and a third dis- 


COMUNE, bo0. cede a soa. Page 7, Col. 6 


Thirty-nine orders approved chang- 
ing mail messenger service. 
Page 12, Col. 4 
in mail and 
Syrian desert. 
Page 7, Col. 6 
New instructions issued on War Sav- 
ings Stamps... .i..6.o6s- Page 12, Col. 7 
Changes announced in fgurth class 
Col. 7 
Office employes are asked to aid in 
conservation of twine...Page 7, Col. 7 
Nine fourth class postmasters ap- 
pointed Page 7, Col. 7 
Money order blanks stolen from Fall 
Creek, Wis. Page 7, Col. 4 
Authority given for appointment of 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Three offices discontinued. 
Page 12, Col. 3 
Four acting postmasters named. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Rural route changes. Page 7, Col. 3 
Fraud order issued by Postmaster 
General New against mining company 
in Mexico Page 8, Col. 7 


Prohibition 


District Court dismisses mortgagee’s 
right to libeled ship charged with vio- 
lating prohibition act...Page 10, Col. 1 

Minnesota to be asked to extend leave 
so 
that he may be continued as prohibition 
Page 2, Col. 2 


Two 


Development reported 
passenger service over 


Public Health 


Department of Labor extends: permit 
lengthen stay of young woman 
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our 
evitably drawn to the source 
frém which they flow.” 


South | 
Dakota and southeastern North Dakota. | 
According to the preliminary report made | 
associate economic } 
one | 


husked | 
per day per man with a corn picker was | 


corn | 
When a tractor | 
has been | 


| September. 21, 


| one each 


| then later 


HEN we view the great 


blessings with which 


our country has been favored, 


attention must be in- 


—James Monroe. 
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| Employe Called 


| 
| 
| 


Partner in New 
Business World 


Secretary of Labor Declares 
He and Employer Are 
Mutually Dependent in 

Creating Wealth. 


Reviews Changes 


From Day of Serf 


Argues in Message Read Before 
Congress of Industry Against 
Deviating From Eco- 
nomic System. 

James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, in 
a message read before the Congress of 
American Industry at Philadelphia on 


declared employers and] 
employes are partners in business and if 


| they wish their business to be a profitable} 


must fulfill every necessary) 
obligation. The message (the full text 
of which is given below) was one Mr. 


| Davis had intended to deliver in person 
| at the meeting but as the recent death 
! of his mother had disrupted his schedule 


of appointments it was read by his rep- 
resentative, Theodore G. Risley, Solicitor 
General of the Department of Labor. -In 
the message Mr. Davis reviewed the con- 
ditions of labor from the time workers 
were considered serfs,.And traced the 
development of their responsibilities. 
The full text of the message follows: 
My ancestors in Wales were mechan- 
ics who went from farms to the iron in- 
dustry, where they first became workers, 
managers and owners. Two 
of my grandfathers rose from the ranks 
to the position of managers, and I pos 
sess amongst my memories various con 
versations that I had with them in re- 
gard to working conditions in Wales dur. 
ing their younger days, and of the.~ri 
of the workers as they had witnessed it, 





| the 


| spokesman said, 
| are plain and clear and speak for them 


| Fifth Reservation, é > 
| ever, he finds in that reservation nothi 


| concerns, 
can not be modified. 


My grandfathers’ parents had worked 
in the mills as well as they, and both 


| my grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
| had worked for years for little more tha 
| an order which enabled them to obtain 


their supplies from the company stores. 
This was back in the eighteenth century, 


| and the earlier years of the nineteenth 


century. What would the workers of to: 


| day think if they were obliged to labo 
| under a condition of that sort. 


It was in the town where I was 


| born that a company began to pay its 
| workers a monthly wage in actual cash 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 3.] 


President to Uphold 


Court Reservations 


Official Spokesman Says Five 
Qualifications by Senate 
All Meet Approval. 

The official spokesman for the Presi 


dent declared on September 21 that the 
United States will stand on its five res 


| ervations embodied in the Senate reso 


lution of adherence to the protocol of 
Permanent Court of Internationa 
Justice. This Government will accept 
no modification, it was stated. 

In the opinion of the President, the 
the five reservations 


He has neither the authority no: 
to vary them. Their 


selves. 
the disposition 


| purpose, it was said, is to protect Amer. 


ican interests and there is no way in 


| which they can be changed. 


The President has no official infor. 
mation relative to the proposal emanat 
ing from Geneva with respect to ft 
it was said. How 


which says the United States is to have 
the same rights as all other members 


| It merely says, the spokesman declared 


that this government has the right te 
prevent an advisory opinion on any 
thing concerning, or which it is claimed 
American interests, and this 


| Grants of School Land Put 


At About 56,566,750 Acres 


The Department of the Interior 
through the General Land Office, -h 
just made public a tabulation estimatin, 
on June 30 the Federal Government ha 
granted common school lands amountin 
to approximately 56,566,750 acres, to 
Western States. 

The list of grants to the state wa 
announced as follows: 

Arizona, 8,093,156 acres; Californ 
5,534,293 acres; Colorado, 3,685,618 
acres; Idaho, 2,963,698 acres; Mon 
5,198,258 acres; Nevada, 2,061,967 ae 
New Mexico, 8,711,324 acres; No 
Dakota, 2,495,396 acres; Oregon, 3,38 
360 acres; South Dakota, 2,733,084 
Utah, 5,844,196 acres; Washington, 


| 376,391 acres; Wyoming, 3,470,009 aer “ 
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Public Health 


Infantile Paralysis 
Found Most Active 


2478) 


| Extended Leave Sought 
For Dry Commissioner 


Brig. Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, As- 


mediately request the Governor of Min- 


: : F | sistant Secretary of the Treasury, an- 
In America In 1925 | nounced September 21 that he will im- 


Cases Reported Total 5,429, | 
Public Health Service 
Is Told by. League 
of Nations. 


Statistical reports compiled by the 
health organization of the League of 
Nations at Geneva have just been 
received by the United States Public 
Health Service. These reports 
late to world incidence of plague, 
cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, ty- 
phus, relapsing fever, _undulant 
fever, dysentery, enteric fever, mu- 
laria, influenza, enc ephalitis leth- 
argica, acute poliomyelitis, cérebro- 
spinal meningitis, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, measles, whooping cough, 
leprosy, trachoma, anthrax, tuber ' 
culosis, and infant mortality of 1925. 

The twelfth article of the series 
follows: , 

The Health of the 
League of Nations at Geneva has in- 
formed the United States Public Health 
Service that acute poliomyelitis, or in- 
fantile paralysis, was more prevalent in 
this country during the year 1925 than 
in any other country of the world from 
which statistics were received. 

Generally, the report states, the oceur- 
rence of acute poliomyelitis in 1925 was 
haracterized by a severe outbreak in 
New Zealand, where _the _ incidence 
reached one per 1,000 inhabitants, by 
outbreaks in certain parts of the United 
States and a fairly normal prevalence 
in European countries. 

Cases in U. S. Total 5,429. 

Reports from 38 States of the United 
States showed the existence In 1925 of | 
5,429 cases of this infection. During 
he year immediately preceding there 
V ere 5,078 cases reported; in 1923, 3,172 
gases; in 1922, 2,138 cases; in 1921, 6,036 
ases, and in 1920, 2,293 cases. 

The largest outbreak which occurred | 
in the United States in 1925 was in 
Minnesota where 929 cases were re- | 
ported. Poliomyelitis outbreaks also oc- 
urred in many other sections of the 
nited States, among which were Cali- 
fornia with 805 cases; Wisconsin, with 
813, and New York State, with 793. The 
Maximum occurred in July and August 
in California, in August in Minnesota, | 
in September in Wisconsin and in August 
and September in New York State. The | 
Southern States were but little affected 
by the outbreak. 

New Zealand had an acuote poliomye- 
litis outbreak of very broad proportions, | 
it is disclosed in the League’s report, | 
with 1,319 cdses reported for the year 
1925 as against only 73 during the pre- 
ceding year. 

Highest in Five Years. 

In the preceding years back to 1920 | 
the maximum number of cases reported | 
from New Zealand was 267 which were 
eported in 1921. The years 1920, 1922, 
1923 and 1924, were reported as having 
ess than 100 cases. 

Entire Country Affected. 

The New Zealand outbreak began in 
November, 1924, at Wellington, and 
spread in January and February to the | 
whole country. The districts of South- 
land and West Coast were only slightly 
affected. The maximum occurred in 
February and March, that is, in the late 
summer, as in the northern hemisphere, 
it was disclosed in the League’s report. 
The case mortality was 13 per cent, about 
10 per cent in the districts of Canter- 
bury and Taranaki-Horowhuena, where 
the disease was most prevalent (1.3 and 
1.8 per 1,000 inhabitants respectively). 

The report states that the case mor- 
tality of poliomyelitis frequently 
higher in severe epidemics: For example 
it was pointed out that it was 27 per 
cent in the New York epidemic of 1916, 
and 37 per cent in the epidemic of 1924 
in Iceland, in both of which the inci- 
dence was about 2 per 1,000 inhabitants. 

Slight Increase in Australia. 

In 1924 and 1925 minor outbreaks of 
the infection were reported in Australia. 
A’ total of 267 cases were reported in 
1925 while in the preceding year 2382 
leases were reported. For the previous 
years the case incidence in Australia 
hovered around the hundred mark, the | 
compilations disclosed. It was stated in 
regard to the Australia outbreaks that 
one occurred in Queensland and culmi- 
nated in October, 1924, and the other in 

ictoria in May, 1925. 

Canada reported 167 cases of poliomye- | 
litis in 1925, of which 92 were in the | 
Province of Ontario and 37 in Saskatche- 
wan. 

In Europe, poliomyelitis was as usual 
ost prevalence in Sweden, where, how- | 
aver, said the report, fewer cases were | 

ported than in 1924. A total of 505 

ses were reported from Sweden in 1925 | 

against 656 in the preceding year. 

In England there was a considerable 
diminution of the disease in comparison 
ith the previous year; the cases occur- 
sporadically throughout the whole | 
puntry, including Wales. For England , 
and Wales 371 cases were reported for 
1925 while in 1924 there were 777 cases 

reported. 
Germany Reports Decrease. 


Germany showed a slight diminution 
m cases reported as compared with 1924, 

th 386 for 1925 as against 498 the pre- 
eding year. 

Itlay reported 600 cases for 1925 as 
gainst only 250 in the preceding year. 
in other countries of Europe poliomye- 
tis prevalence was_ inconsequential, | 
being about the same as was reported for 
he preceding few years. 

No information was available from any | 
lother sections of the world, but the | 
League's report pointed out that polio- 

yelitis usually is comparatively absent 
in Asia and Africa. | 


re- 


Organization 


is 


ed 


| past 


| berg. 


| on the same level, and no villages. 


| Highways 


| 000 marks; 
359,000 marks. 


| ernment’s preliminary 


; nesota to grant W. F. Rhinow another 


year’s leave as adjutant general of that 


State so that Mn Rhinow may continue | 


as prohibition administrator for the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul area. 

Mr. Rhinow has been serving as ad- 
ministrator “‘most satisfactorily,” in the 
year, General Andrews said. He 
expressed the hope that he may con- 
tinue in office. 


Germans Plan Road 
For Motor Cars Onl y 
To Connect Towns 


Project Would Link Mann.- ; 


heim and Heidelberg With 
No Crossings at Same 


Level. 

Consul John E. Kehl, at Stuttgart, 
Germany, has reported to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that a highway for 
the exclusive use of motor vehicles is 
projected between Mannheim and Heidel- 
The full text of his report fol- 
lows: 

If the projected automobile road be- 


{ tween Mannheim and Heidelberg in Ger- 


many is constructed, it will be the only 
highway in the states of Baden and 
Wurttemberg for the exclusive use of 
motor vehicles. 

20,000 Commute on Route. 

At a recent traffic conference at 
Mannheim, the modernization of the old 
road along the right bank of the Rhine, 
as an economic necessity for the neigh- 
boring industrial territory, was dis- 
cussed. More than 20,000 person com- 
mute daily between Mannheim and 


| Heidelberg, and this traffic is expected 


to increase with improved transporta- 
tion facilities. The proposed highway 


is also to serve as the beginning of the | 


two proposed automobile roads from 
Mannheim to Basel and from Mannheim 
to Wurzburg. 

The project, as outlined at present 
by the Baden Department of Waterways 
and Highways, provides for an auto- 


| mobile road between Mannheim and 


Heidelberg, which is to cross no roads 
The 
road is to be 9 meters (29.5 feet) wide, 
and to be built according to the latest 
achievements in automobile roads. 

The German Ministry of Finance has 


| promised assistance as soon as Mann- 
| heim, Heidelberg, and other interested 


and benefited communities have come to 
an agreement as to their financial lia- 


bility and participation in the project. | 


Plan Toll Charges. 

The project as mapped out by the 
Baden Department of Waterways and 
shows an estimated cost of 
approximately 5,000,000 marks, com- 
posed of the following items: Purchase 
of land, 444,000 marks; excavating, 116,- 
000 marks; viaducts and bridges, 1,710,- 
and road 
In addition to the sunis 
to be allotted by the Federal Govern- 
ment, Mannheim and Heidelberg jointly 
will contribute 1,000,000 marks, the in- 


dustries benefited are to provide 500,000 | 
marks, and the remainder is to be raised | 


by a 4 per cent loan. 

It is proposed to collect a toll from 
every automotive vehicle using the road, 
as follows: Motor cycles, per vehicie 
and person, 0.30 marks; motor cars and 
trucks with compressed air tires, each 
way 1 mark; for motor trucks with 
solid rubber tires, with or without trail- 
ers, a higher fee will be charged ac- 


| cording to weight. 


A daily average participation of 50 


motorcycles and 600 motor cars is an- 


ticipated in Germany which would pro- 


vide an annual revenue of 216,000 marks, | 


without taking into consideration the 
prospective heavy increases in traffic. 
Additional receipts from auto busses, 
which are to be operated as a menopoly, 
also are anticipated. 


Mission Buildings in China 
Are Reported Safe in Siege 
20386— 


The Department of State has received 
a cable from Frank P. Lockhart, Consul 


; General at Hankow, China, dated Sep- 


tember 19, stating that, while bombs 
have been dropped near the Missionary 
Alliance buildings in Wuchang, there has 
been no report of damage or injuries. 
Mr. Lockhart’s cable follows in full: 
Missionaries from the Missionary Al- 
liance at Wuchang are at Chi Kung 
Shan. While there has been some fight- 
ing there, there is no report of any dam- 
age or injuries. Buildings adjacent to 
the property of the Missionary Alliance 
have had bombs dropped on them. 
Wuchang itself completely isolated 
and, since September 3, has been under 
siege. Hankow missionaries of all de- 
nominations and their property are 
ported safe. 


is 


re- 


Preliminary Estimates Given | 


For Canadian Grain Crops 


: The Department of Commerce has 
just announced the Canadian Gov- 
. estimate of the 
1926 grain crop, which is as follows, in 


| thousands of bushels: 


Wheat, 399,008; oats, 159,258; barley, 


112,101; rye, 13,257; flaxseed, 7,358; ac- | 
cording to a cable dated September 10, | 


from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
North of Ottawa. The estimated wheat 
yield for the prairie provinces in thou- 
sand bushels is: Manitoba, 47,801: Sas- 
katchewan, 208,462, and Albert, 119,434. 


Epidemics 


construction, 2,- | 


| for patrol and messenger service. 


| ing 4th Corps Area.) 
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Weather 


To Prevent 


Qicticeittisen 


Anti-Typhoid Vaccine | 
Being Rushed to Field | 


Surgeon General Says Action 
is Preventive Rather 
Than Remedial. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
tion or not was not learned. Dr. Maura 
was told to keep in touch with local 
health authorities and report the situa- 
tion. 

A consignment of 20,000 units of anti- 
typhoid fever vaccine has been dispatched 
from Washington by the U. S. Public | 
Health Service to combat a possible out- 
break of that disease in that area of 
Florida suffering from the ravages of the | 
tropical hurricane which has swept it | 
since Saturday, Sept. 18. 

The vaccine was placed on a train from 
Washington where it will move to At- 
lanta, Ga. From that point it will travel 
by airplane to Miami, Fla., for distribu- 
tion if necessary. 

It was also announced by the Surgeon 
General that Dr. J. H. Linson, assistant 
to Assistant Surgeon General F. H. | 
Draper, in charge of the Division of Do- | 
mestic Quarantine, under whose super- 
vision the Florida work being car- 


is 


, vied on, departed from Washington on | 


September 21 for Jacksonville to take 
charge of the Health Service work in 
connection with the disaster. Dr. Lin- 
son will take action as he sees fit and | 
also will report to the Surgeon General | 
the conditions in the affected area. 

The work of the Public Health Service 
in disasters, it was set forth by the Sur- 
geon General, is primarily one of check- 
ing spread of disease to other States. 
The Health Service, however, he added, 
is ready to take charge of local health 
situations in event the health officers of | 
such municipalities are incapacitated for 
duty. 


Area 100 Miles Wide 
Reported Devastated 

A message to Adjutant General Robert | 
C. Davis, of the Department of War, 
from Lieut. Col. Mark Brooke, district 
engineer at Jacksonville, Fla., which has | 
just been received, states that the tropi- 
cal hurricane which devastated south- 
ern Florida, affected an area 100 miles 
wide with a center line from Miama to | 
Fort Meyers. The worst damage in life | 
and property, says the message, was in 
the vicinity of Miami and Moorehaven. 

Three other messages also were re- | 
ceived at the Department of War from 
correspondents in Florida dealing with 
the situation there. Two were sent to | 
the Secretary of War, and the other to | 
General Davis. 

The last named message was from Maj. 
Gen. Johnson Hagood, commanding the 
Fourth Corps Area, at Atlanta stated that 
the Army could make temporary loans 
of tents, cots, blankets and a limited num- | 
ber of rolling kitchens to the stricken } 
territory. It added that all Regular Army | 
officers on duty with the National Guard 
and Reserves in Florida had been placed 
at the disposal of the Governor of | 
Florida. 

The full text of the Department of 
War’s announcement, containing the 
texts of the messages, follows. 


Loan of Supplies 


' of Army is Offered 


“Atlanta, Ga. 

“September 20, 1926 
‘Adjutant General, Washington, D.C.: 
“Reference your telegram this date, fol- 
lowing telegram sent Governor of Flor- 
ida, ‘I am directed by Secretary of War | 

to cooperate with you and to furnish such 

assistance as conditions warrant. Please 


| inform me as to what assistance if any | 


is desired from Army. We are prepared 
to make temporary loan of tents, cots, 
blankets and limited number of rolling 
kitchens. We can also furnish airplanes 
All | 
Regular Army officers on duty with Na- 
tional Guard and Reserves in State of | 
Florida hereby placed at your disposal 
if you can furnish them with necessary 
transportation. 
“Tf you desire assistance additional | 
‘s, they will be furnished. Col. | 
y L. Jones, Medical Corps, leaving 
this afternoon for stricken area; he has 
been directed to report to you as my 
representative in charge any relief work 
that may be undertaken by Army.’ 
“(Sgd.) HAGOOD.” 
(Maj. Gen. Johnson agood, Command- 


“Jacksonville, 
“September 
U.S. 


Fla., 
20), 


“Adjutant General, Army, 

“Washington, D. C.: 

“Tropical hurricane crossed lower Flor- 
ida Saturday September 18. Area af- 
fected 100 miles wide with center line 
from Miami to Fort Myers. Worst dam- 
age in life and property in vicinity of 
Miami and Moorehaven. Florida Na- 
tional Guard called into service and be- 
lieve they can cope with situation. Suf- 
fering probably within powers of State 
and local resources. No official word 
from my representative at Miami Beach. 
Am leaving tonight for Miami. Will keep 
you posted. 

(Sgd.) MARK BROOKE, 
Lt. Col., Engineers, U. S. A., 
District Engineer.” 
“Jacksonville, Fla., Sept. 20. 
Secretary of War: 

Your 
' Fletcher 

mittee. 


to Senator 
here by 
Fletcher 


message 
received 
Senator 


Relief Com- 
Battle 
Creek, Michigan, but committee deeply 


Duncan U. | 
| 


in 


appreciated your offer and will advise 


} and 


| to commandant 


| (Coast 


| with medical stores. 


| in command. 


| The 
| and Patterson, together with the Cutters 
| Yamacraw, Seneca, Manning, Tallapoosa, 


| rines 


| Commander 


Social Welfare 


Public HealthService Orders Measures Taken 
Spread of Disease in Storm Area 


—s 


later if conditions warrant if we need 
further assistance. 
(Sgd.) T. K. HARRIS, 


Acting Mayor.” 


Lakeland, Fia., Sept. 20. 
Secretary of War: 

Reference to storm disaster in Florida 
hundreds of refugees from storm 
coming this way, homeless, sick or 
jured. Mayor of Tampa requests me 
to ask that you place at disposition of 


the unfortunates the housing and hos- | 


pital facilities of Mullet Key. Mayor 
has wired Surgeon General to this effect 


and I am wiring you to join in his re- 
| quest. 


Citizens committee of Tampa, 
headed by Mayor, is composed of leading 
citizens there. Please wire answer to 
me here. 
(Sgd.) HERBERT J. DRANE, 
Member Congress.” 

The Secretary of War has sent 
following reply to Hon. Herbert 
Drane, Lakeland, Fla.: 

“Hospital at Mullet Key under juris- 
diction of Bureau of Public Health Serv- 
ice, Treasury Department. 
and your request have been referred to 
the Surgeon General of that service for 
action.” 

Two reports recelved at the Depart- 
ment of the Navy almost simultaneously 
on September 21 from naval sources 
near Miami were in conflict to the 


J. 


as 


; number of dead as a result of the hurri- 


cane, but in other in 


accord. 
Lieut. Commander Leonard N. Linsley, 
Acting Commandant the Seventh 


respects were 


of 


Naval Tug, which arrived at Miami on | 


fatalities at Miami would not exceed 
100. He added that the situation there 
was rapidly improving and that trans- 
portation had been resumed. Troops, 


| supplies and medical assistance were ar- | 
| riving, he informed the department. 


Naval Tug Reports 
Death Toll at 150 


The department announced Lt. Com- | 


mander Linsley had reported that the 


| Jupiter main radio and radio compass | 


stations, a few miles north of Palm 


Beach, had been put into temporary com- | 
mission on September 20 as a result of | 


“heroic efforts on the part of depleted 
personnel.” The Jupiter station had gone 
out of commission about 9 p. m. Septem- 
ber 18. 

A report from the U. S. S. Bagaduce, 


Naval Aug, which arrived at Miami on | 


the evening of September 20, stated that 
Colonel V. B. Collins, of the 124th In- 
fantry, was in command. The situation 
continues under hand, said this report, 
no further Navy assistance was 
needed. The report added that casualties 
to date were 150 dead and 2,500 injured. 

The full texts of the two dispatches 
follow: 

From Lieut. Commander Linsley: 

“Report made by special messenger 
fren Miami indicates 
deaths in Miami would not exceed 100. 
The situation there rapidly improving. 
Transportation resumed. Troops, sup- 
plies and medical assistance arriving to 
further aid. Naval assistance appar- 
ently required at this time. 

“Have requested Commandant Gulf 
Division Coast Guard to send Saukee 
Guard Cutter) to render as- 
sistance to Bimini Islands. Unable to 
raise Pensacola by radio or 


either direct or via New Orleans. Saukee 


arrived Miami about 5 p. m., debarked | 


Marine detachment, medical contingent 


Bagaduce arrived 
Miami about 6.25 p. m.” 

From the tug U. S. S. Bagaduce: 
“Colonel V. B. Collins 124th Infantry 
Situation continues under 
further Navy assistance 


hand. No 


needed. 


9 
0 


days’ supplies on hand. The entire 
Dade and Browans county felt the full 
force of the storm. The entire city and 
suburbs severely damaged. Casualties 
to date 150 men, 
2,500 injured. 


Coast Guard Assembling 
Relief Force of 1,000 

About one thousand officers and men 
the United States Coast Guard are 
being assembled in the area of Florida 
devastated by the tropical hurricane of 


¢ 
or 


; September 18 and 19, Coast Guard head- 


quarters here announced September 21. 
The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 


“Working at top speed throughout the | 
night, refueling and stowing aboard pro- 


visions and supplies, the Coast Guard 
Florida Relief Expedition, under the di- 
rection of Commander H. G. Hamlet, is 
proceeding to the scene of the disaster. 
destroyers Cassin, Downes, Shaw 


Saukee and the Patrol Boat 299 aug- 


| mented by the personnel of the Coast 
| Guard 
| Lauderdale 


bases West and Fort 
the number of 


and men available 


at Key 
will bring 


Coast Guard office rs 


for relief and patrol duty in the stricken | 


area around 1,000. 

“Some of these vessels reached 
strickened area yesterday. The Saugee 
is now at Miami. The Yamacraw yes- 
terday was assisting vessels in distress 
off Jupiter Inlet and the relief expedition 
with food, medical relief, and U. S. Ma- 
sent from Key West on Coast 
Guard Patrol boats is believed to have 
arrived and commenced work. Admiral F. 
C. Billard has directed all the Coast Guard 
forces within the area to cooperate 


the 


of the relief fleet, 
H. G. Hamlet 
everything in readiness, revealing the 


excellent state of preparedness that the 


for the formation 


| Coast Guard is being held for just such 


disasters as the Florida hurricane.” 
Reports received at the United States 
Weather Bureau on September 21 de- 


are | 
in- | 


the | 


Mayor Walls | 


landline | 


Mayor stated that the city has | 


women and children, | 
Will report immediately | 
| any further development.” 


in | 
| every way with the Army, Navy, State | 
| and Red Cross officials. 

“Three hours after orders were issued \ 


reported | 


International 


Agreements 


Coast Guard Sending 
Total Force of 1,000 


Fourth Corps of Army Offers 
to Lend Blankets, Cots, 
and its Kitehens. 


clared the hurricane had caused 
| deaths in Mobile nor had it demolished 
any substantial buildings in 
Property damage caused by the winds 


and rains within the city was, however, | 


| estimated, as running into hundreds of 

thousands of dollars and the damage to 
crops in the surrounding country was 
reported as exceedingly heavy. 


A record low barometer of 28.7 inches | Information Sought 


miles an hour, while the tide was rising | 


was reported with a wind velocity of 94 


and was still regarded as menacing. 
Up to 1.45 the bureau had received no 
word from Pensacola. 


According to Forecaster C. L. Mitchell, 
there have already been four tropical 


| hurricanes of great intensity this year, | 


with about a month more of what is 
| usually regarded as the hurricane season, 
still ahead. The average number 


to have been about three a year, but it 

was explained that not all of these strike 

the United States. Of the four big 
| storms this year, only two have struck 
inland to this country. 

The present hurricane turned 
ward near Mobile, Mr. Mitchell said, and 
the force of its winds had greatly dimin- 
ished in intensity. 


Total of $743,343.93 
Reported by Red Cross 

The American National Red Cross an- 
nounced on September 21 that a total 
of $748,343.93 had thus far been con- 
tributed to the Florida disaster relief 
fund. This figure is based on reports 
received from the various chapters, of 
the organization all over the country. 

A delayed message, dispatched from 
the naval station at St. Thomas, Virgin 
Islands, on September 18, received 
the Department of the Navy on Septem- 
ber 21, states that Turks Island, of the 
Jamaica group, was in the path of “the 
hurricane of great intensity.” 

The dispatch stated that the entire 
that the wharves were carried away, and 
all houses along the waterfront suffered 
considerable damage. No loss of 


badly needed. 


announced that His Majesty, the King 
of England, and Admiral Horthy, 
Regent of Hungary, cabled messages 


of condolence to President Coolidge on | Pe : 
| a position to advise how many salaried 


September 20 expressing their sympathy 
with the victims of the hurricane in 
Florida. 

The Department also announced that 
the following members of the Wash- 
ington diplomatic corps called 
Department of State to express their 

| sympathy: 
Tsuneo Matsudaira, Japanese Am- 
bassador; Sir Esme Howard, British 
| Ambassador; Count de Sartiges, French 
| Charge d’Affaires; Raoul  Tilmont. 
Belgian Charge d’Affaires; Dr. Hans 
Dieckhoff, German Charge d’Affaires; 
} and R. V. G. Assarsson, Swedish Charge 

| d’ Affaires. 


| Text of Message 


From British Ruler 


| The full text of the messages from 
the 


and the _ British 


follow: 


Hungary, 
| d’Affaires 
Balmoral Castle, Scotland, 

September 20. 

Immediate, The President of 
| United States, 

Washington, D. C. 

I am shocked to hear of the 

| Florida resulting in serious loss of life 


| and property. I heartily sympathize 


| tives of all those who have suffered. 

' GEORGE R. I. 

Message From Hungary. 
Budapest, Hungary, 

September 20, 1926. 

Calvin Coolidge, 

President of the United States, 

Washington, D. C. 


Please accept my own and Hungary’s 


sincerest sympathies in the terrible dis- 
| aster which befell one of the most 
| beautiful spots of your country. 
HORTHY, Regent of Hungary. 
Manchester, Mass., Sept. 20, ’26. 
Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, 
Denartment of State, 
Washington. 


I have been instructed to convey to | 


you and your kind intermediary and to 


the interested United States authorities | 
an expression of deep regret with which | 


His Majesty’s Government have learned 
of the recent grave disaster in Florida 
and of the heartfelt sympathy which 
they fell for the inhabitants of the 
area ravaged by the hurricane. 
H. W. BROOKS. 
British Embassy, Manchester, Mass. 


India Lowers Duty 


The government of India has accepted 
| the recommendation of the Tariff Board 
| that the shipbuilding industry in India 
| does not require protection except inso- 
| far as it is affected by the present pro- 

tective duty on iron-and steel, according 


} Board’s 


that city. | 


of | 
hurricanes during recent years is stated | 


west- 





| torney 
| the compensation for salaried probation 
at | 


| Department appropriations 


at the | 





Charge | 


| She United States Daily 


the | 


de- | 
plorable disaster which has occurred in | 


with you Mr. President and the Ameri- | 
can people and I condole with the rela- 


On Steel in Ships | 


‘AL STATEMENTS Herein Are Given on Orrrctan AutHority ONLY 


AND WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


Foreign 


[ merece from Trade Commissioner Charles 
| B. Spofford, jr., at Calcutta. 

It has also accepted the recommenda- 
| tion that the duty on ships and other 
vessels for inland and harbor naviga- 
tion when imported in parts should be 10 
per cent ad valorem, subject to a mini- 
mum of Rs. 35 per ton on iron and steel. 

However, in view of the Tariff Board’s 
observation that this minimum rate is 
based on existing rates of duty and may 
require modification as a result of the 
inquiry into the iron and steel industry 
which is now in progress, the govern- 
ment of India has decided to postpone 
legislation to give effect to the Tariff 
recommendations on the ship- 
industry until the results of 


1 
| 


building 


' the present steel inquiry is known. 
no 


Meanwhile the government has de- 
cided to exempt, with effect from August 
12, iron and steel in ships and other 
vessels imported for inland and harbor 
navigation from so much of the protec- 
tive duties as are in excess of 10 per 
cent ad valorem, or Rs. 35 per ton, which- 
ever is the higher. 


On Probation System 


Federal Judges Asked by De- 
partment of Justice About 
Operation of New Act. 


Attorney General Sargent announced 
on September 21 that a communication 
has been sent to Federal judges, making 
inquiries regarding the operations of the 
probation law which was passed by Con- 
gress on March 4, 1925. 

When the information has been re- 
ceived, Mr. Sargent explained, the De- 
partment of Justice will be in a position 
to advise how many salaried probation 


| officers may be appointed with the funds 


available. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The Department of Justice has sent 
communication to Federal judges in the 
various districts of the United States, 
making inquiries régarding the operation 
of the new probation law which was 
passed by Congress on March 4, 1925. 

Under the terms of the law the At- 
General is authorized to state 
officers in the different districts, but the 
funds available for this purpose in the 
are inade- 
quate to provide salaried probation offi- 
cers in any but a few of the judicial 


| districts. 
waterfront was completely changed, and | 


The Department in communication to 


| the Federal judges, calls attention to 
| these facts and requests information as 
life | 
was reported, but it was added that food | 
supplies were very short and assistance | 


to the number of volunteer probation 
officers appointed; the number of people 
now on probation; the extent to which 


| it is intended to use the probation law; 
The Department of State has just | 


whether the request for a salaried pro- 
bation officer has been made, etc. When 


| the information is received from the dif- 


ferent Federal judicial districts, it is ex- 
pected the Department will then be in 


probation officers may be appointed 
within the funds available. 


Bond Issue Authorized 
For Railroads of France 


The office of the Commercial At- 
tache at Paris has advised the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that an issue of 
500,000 5-franc 7 per cent bonds has 
been authorized for the needs of the 


| French state railways by a decree of 


August 27 published in the Journal 


| Officiel. 


The bonds are to be redeemable in 
15 years by semesters, the first reim- 


| bursement to take place January 1, 
a | 1927, and the last July 1, 1941. 
King of England, the Regent of | oe 5 
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Affairs 


Commercial Treaty 
Concluded Between 
France and Spain 


Agreement Reported to De- 
partment of Commerce as 
Supplementary to That 


of July 8, 1922. 


FE. D. Hester, assistant commercial 
attache at Madrid, has just advised the 
Department of Commerce that France 
and Spain have concluded a new commer- 
cial agreement. 

The full text of his report, as issued 
by that department, follows: 

A new commercial agreement between 
France and Spain, supplementary to the 
convention of July 8, 1922, has been con- 
cluded by a recent exchange of notes 
and has been made effective from Au- 
gust 16, 1926, subject to the approval 
of the French Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Changes Noted in Agreement. 

The fundamental change appearing in 
the supplementary agreement is the can- 
cellation of all special tariff rates estab- 
lished: in the French and Spanish tariffs 
by the convention of July 8, 1922. Asa 
compensation for this cancellation the 
lists of articles granted most-favored- 
nation treatment, in both countries, have 
been greatly expanded. French goods 
imported into Spain will now receive by 
most-favored-nation treatment the same 
rates of duty as were granted as con- 
cessions to France by the convention 
of July 8, 1922, with the exception of 
natural or bleached artificial silk yarn, 
on which the second column of the Span- 
ish tariff will apply. 

The products of Spanish origin which 
have been added to the list already re- 
ceiving most-favored-nation treatment in 
France include: 

Sausage, canned fish, fresh and dried 
fruits, confectionery, fixed oils, salted, 
canned or dried vegetables, laminated 
zine, red lead, ochers, toilet preparations 
and soaps, spices, medicinal compounds, 
glazed yarns, twine and cordage, cotton 
yarn, linoleum, filled bags, dyed or 
printed cotton tissues, laces, woolen 
fabrics and knitted goods, cigarette 
papers, leathers, telephone apparatus, 
rubber products, cork sheets and fans. 

Lower Tariff Rates Granted. 

The above articles will now benefit by 
minimum rates of duty, which are some- 
what lower than the former special rates 
granted by the Convention of 1922. 

France has obtained the privilege of 
denouncing with tho months’ notice both 
the original convention of July 8, 1922, 
and the present agreement, in case any 
of the treaties at present in force be- 
tween Spain and a third country which 
contain conventional tariff arrangements 
shall be denounced and thereby alter the 
benefits derived from the most-favored- 
nation treatment accorded. The Span- 
ish Government agrees to communicate 
the fact of such denunciation to the 
French Government within eight days 
from the receipt of notification of such 
denunciation. 

In the same manner, if the Spanish 
Government at any time considers that 
its export interests may be prejudiced 
by the application of the new French 
Customs Tariff, it may immediately de- 
nounce the convention of July 8, 1922, 
and the present agreement, so that they 
shall expire two months thereafter. 

The United States has substantially 
a most-favored-nation status with Spain 
but not with France. 
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Education 


Free City of Danzig 
Considers Plans to 


Assist Unemployed 


Financing Emigration of the 
Jobless to Other Countries 


One of Methods 
Suggested. 


. 
According to a report just received 
by the Department of Labor, relief of 


the unemployed has interested the Free ! 
City of Danzig in a plan which includes | 


financing of emigration of unemployed 
persons to other countries. Labor and 
immigration problems are proving of 
vital concern in various countries, the 
report stated. The department’s report 
contains a tabloid of international labor 
news, the full text of which follows: 
Ceylon: 
mous increase in the demand for immi- 
grant laborers during the past three 


Immigrant Labor.—The enor- 


years is due primarily to the rise in the | 
prosperity of Ceylon’s tea estates and | 


rubber plantations. 
Settlements Are Proposed. 
China: Immigrant Labor.—During the 
period from the Chinese New Year to 


June 1, 1926, a total of 60,293 coolies ar- | 


rived at Newchang from points in Shan- 
tung and around Tientsin. An effort is 
being made to induce Korean coolies to 


settle along the newly opened Ssuping- | 


kai-Taonan-Angangchi Railway. 
Danzig: 


Unemployment.—The Gov- 


ernment of the Free City of Danzig has | 


manifested its intention to employ every 


means at its disposal to relieve the un- | 


employment situation, even to the extent 
of finaricing the emigration of unem- 
ployed to other countries, particularly 
Canada and South America. This plan, 


it is said, will not only reduce the num- | 


ber of unemployed, but also will relieve 
the Treasury of the necessity for the 
payment of further doles. 


England: Industrial Commission.— 


The Government has selected a commis- | 
sion to visit the United States and Can- | 


ada for the purpose of studying indus- 
trial conditions, especially the relations 
between employers and employes in their 
bearing upon the industrial situation. 
Plan to Raise Standards. 
New Factories Bill—The Home Secre- 


tary recently presented to the House of | 


Commons a bill to consolidate and amend 
the present regulations for factories. The 


Government aims to/ raise the general | 
standard of factory conditions without | 
placing any undue burden upon industry, | 
and to bring about more efficiency and | 
promote the welfare of the workers. The | 


measure abolishes the present distinction 
between factories and workshops and be- 
tween textile and nontextile factories, 
and uses the one term, “Factories.” 
INDIA: 
recent report under the Indian Factories 
Act shows that the total number of reg- 
istered factories increased during the 
year from 465 to 561, the increase being 
mainly in cotton-ginning factories. 
number actually working increased from 


434 to 527, and their operatives rose | 


from 50,842 to 53,533. Six hundred and 


Indian Fagtories—the most 


The | 


thirty-five inspections were made during | 
the year, as compared with 568 during | 


the previous year. 


SANTO DOMINGO: Immigrant Labor 
—The Government continues to indicate | 


keen interest in the possibility of bring- 
ing in a fairly large number of European 
immigrants of a desirable class and set- 
tling them on lands near the Haitian 
border. 


“Poor Laws” Unfair, 


Says British Report | 


Department of Labor Cites 
Remedies Asked by Ship- 
building Industry. 


The Department of Labor in a 
report just made public states that 
price maintenance by “rings” and 
price-fixing associations, coupled 
with the high cost of living in Eng- 
land are to blame for the high cost 
of shipbuilding there. 

In the first section of the state- 
ment, printed in the issue of Septem- 
ber 21, the Department summarized 
the report of a joint committee of 
English Employers and Union men, 
on an investigation of the ship 
building industry. This report dis- 
cussed costs of materials, and of 
living, and public service charges, 
and concluded as follows: 


; , | 
On the three above-mentioned points 


the committee was not equipped to in- 
vestigate and show the actual situation, 


satistically expressed, but in regard to | 
' days, and 4 grant 20 or more days on 


taxes and social services the position 
was different. A comparison was made 


of the taxes and local rates paid by | 
representative establishments in the two | 


periods, July, 1918, to June, 1914, and 
July, 1924, to June, 1925. In the latter 
period the amount paid was over three 
times what it was in the earlier period. 
This was due in part to extensions made 


but are taken into account in assessing 
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physician in this country seeking to 


devise cure for cancer...Page 3, Col. 4 


League of Nations survey shows in- 


fantile paralysis more prevalent in 
United States during 1925 than in any 
other country making report. 


- Page 2, Col. 1 
Public Lands 


Conclusion of report issued by De-! 


partment of the Interior, explaining 
homestead laws and making 


by Commissioner Spry of General 
Land Office, at Western 
vention in Denver, Colo... Page 4, Col. 4 
Department of the Interior estimates 
about 56,566,750 acres have been given 
to 13 western States in school 
PLONE 6a dessveesnes Page 1, 


Public Utilities 


Ohio telephone companies ask for au- 


Radio 


Five new radio stations licensed, 
wave lengths of ten stations changed, 
and call letters and names of 
revised by the 
merce 


Department of Com- 
Page 5, 
Use of word “Simplox” denied be- 


cause of prior use of “Simplex” for} 


radio caps. Page 10, Col. 5 

Bureau of Standards announces in- 
tensity of radio signals may be affected 
by disturbances 93,000,000 miles distant 
from earth Page 1, Col. 2 


Railroads 


Prof. Lewis H. Haney, New York 
University, testifies in favor of lease 
of Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Railroad by Delaware & Hudson Rail- 

Page 9, Col 1 


France authorizes bond issue for re-| 


quirements of State railways. 


Page 2, Col. 6) 


Reclamation 

Conclusion of report issued by De- 
partment of the Interior, explaining 
homestead laws and making 


ing homestead entries. . 
Secretary Hoover reports much busi- 


ness confidence in the west and, also, | 


comments on propects for Colorado and 
Columbia rivers irrigation projects. 


Page 8, Col. 1 
Rubber 


Rubber company president asserts 
future of aviation must depend on di- 
a a rere Page 5, Col. 7 


Science 


Director of Smithsonian-Chrysler 
expedition to Africa sails from Ceylon 
for New York with collection of ani- 
mals for the National Zoological Park. 

Page 5, Col. 6 


Geological Survey scientist discusses | 


possibilities of utilizing the earth’s in- 
ternal heat as a source of power. 


Page 1, Col. 3 | 


Army in Hawaii fails in its efforts to 


make rain with smoke screen chemicals | 


projected from airplane..Page 1, Col. 2 


Bureau of Standards reports 


sug- | 
gestions to persons contemplating mak- | 
ing homestead entries...Page 4, Col. 1 | 

Continuation of full text of address | 


States Con- | 


land | 
Col. 7] 


others | 


Col. 4} 


sug- | 
gestions to persons contemplating mak- } 
.Page 4, Col. 1 | 


on} 


| . . 
Shipping 

Conclusion of report by Department 
of Labor, summarizing findings of com- 
mittee which declared price fixing and 
|high cost of living responsible for high 
{eost of shipbuilding in England. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

District Court dismisses mortgagee’s 
right to libeled ship charged with vio- 
lating prohibition act...Page 10, Col. 1 

India reduces duty on iron and steel 
in ships imported for inland and har- 
bor navigation Page 2, Col. 5 

Shipping Board announces it will sell 
American Delta Line and American 
Dispatch Line, operating from Gulf to 
South America Page 1, Col. 1 


Social Welfare 


Late developments reported in the 
Florida hurricane disaster. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


| Taxation 
thority to consolidate....Page 9, Col. 7| 


Board of Tax Appeals finds brewery 
derived no taxable income through pur- 
chase of own bonds at less than face 
value, and that is is entitled to deduct 
as business expenses dues paid to 
brewers’ association.....Page 6, Col. 1 

Board of Tax Appeals rules on 
questions of obligations of foreign in- 
surance companies to tax on incomes 
earned on business written in the 
United States. Page 11, Col. 2 

Board of Tax Appeals finds wife 
liable for income tax as partner in her 
husband’s business, and _ disallows 
claim for spoilage of merchandise. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Board of Tax Appeals holds that 
merger involving company and stock- 
holders is. of joint nature and profits 
are taxable as income. Page 10, Col. 2 


‘a . 
Textiles 
Department of Commerce reports in- 


'ecrease in number of cotton spinning 
spindles in place on August 31. 


Page 8, Col. 2 
Trade Marks 


Use of word “Simplox” denied be- 
cause of prior use of “Simplex” for 
PAGIO CHG), o.55s.6 6 kas Page 10, Col. 5 


Trade Practices 


Conclusion of report by Department 
of Labor, summarizing findings of com- 


| mittee which declared price fixing and 


high cost of living responsible for high 
cost of shipbuilding in England. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
See “Postal Service.” 


Veterans 


Regulations issued governing the is- 

suance of clothing to indigent veterans. 

Page 12, Col. 1 

Veterans’ Bureau issues regulations 
on construction projects in bureau. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Veterans’ Bureau reports $28,615,- 

642.39 paid in August to veterans and 

beneficiaries as insurance or compensa- 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Weather 


Bureau of Standards reports on tests 
to determine pressure of 76-miles-an- 


’ 





hour wind on buildings. ..Page 1, Col. 4 
Late developments reported in the 


methods of removing stains from mar-' Florida hurricane disaster. 


Page 5, Col. 2 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Pay Given Absent and Substitute Teachers °* 


Summary Announced of Data Gathered From Cities With 
Population of 30,000 or More. 


The Bureau of Education, Department / 
| of the Interior, has just issued a state- 


ment containing a summary of the pay 


| status of absent teachers and the pay of 
| substitute 


teachers throughout’ the 
United States, in cities having a popu- 


| lation of 30,000 or more. 


The statement regarding the pay sta- 
tus of absent teachers follows in full 


| text: 





for taxation, partly to the higher basis | 


on which pre-war properties and equip- 
ment are now assessed, and partly to 
the English system of poor relief, which 


makes each locality responsible for the | 


support of the poor within its limits. 
Unemployment Discussed. 
Shipbuilding areas are as a rule the 
areas in which industrial depression is 
most severely felt and unemployment 
is most marked. Under the 
which makes poor-law districts respon- 
sible for the relief of distress arising 
within their own borders, these indus- 
trial areas are in turn the most heavily 
burdened with local taxation, and unem- 
ploynrent is thereby intensified. 
In view of this situation it is sug- 
gested that the Government should con- 
sidex “the desirabiliy of devising means 


system | 


| table distribution of 


“In order to answer requests for in- 


formation regarding the number of days 
| teachers are granted leave for sickness, 


ete., and the rate of pay of substitute 


| teachers, the Bureau of Education, in 


cooperation with the office of the city 
school superintendent of Washington, D. 
C., has compiled the data contained in 
this leaflet. 

“The data regarding the leave granted 
teachers may be summarized as follows: 
Of 483 cities of 100,000 or more popula- 
tion reporting, 8 do not grant any leave 


' on full pay; 11 grant from 1 to 4 days; 


9 from 5 to 9 days; 11 from 10 to 19 


full pay. Of the eight. that do not 
grant any leave on full pay, all but one 
grant some leave on part pay. 


for the more equitable distribution of 
the cost of poor-law relief as between 


; areas which are specially hard hit by 
| industrial 
for war purposes, which are now unused 


depression and areas 
fortunately placed.” 

It appears that while the 
social insurance has more than doubled, 


more 


| the Government’s share has fallen from 
| 25.8 per cent in 1913 to 22.4 per cent in 
| 1926, leaving not far from four-fifths | 


of the whole cost of the service to be 
borne by the employers and workers. 
In view of the depressed condition of the 
industry, the committee feels that this 


cost of | for personal illness or death in family, 


| 


| 22 from 22 to 





“Of the 33 cities granting part pay 
either in addition to full pay or part 
pay alone, 1 grants 5 to 9 days; 9 grant 
from 10 to 19 days, and 23 grant 20 
or more days. The usual amount deducted 
from the teacher’s salary when on leave 
on part pay is in 
substitutes’s salary, 


some instances the 
and in 
stances a fraction of the teacher’s sal- 


ary, usually one-half. 


“Of 120 cities with 30,000 population 


reporting, 16 do not grant any leave 
on full pay, 5 grant 20 or more days; 
and in 4 the length ef time varies. Of 
the 16 cities granting no leave on full 
pay, all grant some leave on part pay. 

Of 104 cities granting full pay, 53 
grant some additional leave on part 
pay. Of 81 cities granting part pay, 
either in addition to full pay or on part 
pay alone, 6 grant from 5 to 9 days; 
19 days; 37 grant 20 
or more days; and in 16 the number of 
days varies.” 

The pay status of absent teachers in 
cities having a population of 100,000 
or more, which reported, is given as fol- 
lows: 


“ oa $ ‘ey -_ . | et aie if 
Akron, Ohio—Five days allowed with | g decision permitting an alien researcher 


full pay and five additional days with 


; part pay for personal illness or death 
| in immediate family. 


proportion is unreasonable and presents j| 
| the following recommendation: 


Beter Distribution Asked. 
In view of the very heavy 


burden | 


which present contributions to national | 
insurance schemes are now placing di- | 


rect upon industry, we agree te recom- 


mend that there should be a more equi- | 


the’ cost of these 
schemes between employers and work- 
ers on the one hand, and the State on 
the other, 


“Albany, N. Y.—Allowed full pay 


five days; wedding in family, one day; 


| serious illness in family not to exceed 
| 25 days. 


Part pay not to exceed 200 
days in 10 years. 
Data for Atlanta Given. 
“Atlanta, Ga.—lIn 


case of personal 


illness, one week with half pay allowed | 


teachers serving one year or less; one 


month with half pay allowed teachers | 


who have served from one to five years; 
two months with half pay allowed those 
who have served five to 10 years; one 
month with half pay and one month 
with full pay granted teachers who have 
served 10 to 20 years; full salary 
granted for six months to teachers who 
have served 20 or more years. 
To be continued in the issue of 
September 2%; 


| on the bed a few minutes.’ 


| feeding. 


| Do not show worry, but keep on giving 
| him the new food from day to day, and 
| he will learn to take it. 


regular bowel movements. 
baby’s crib—simple washable ones that 


and evening. 
| 


| morning. 
| put him in the sun between 11 a. m. 
} and 3 p. m.” 


| mula, substituted for a breast feeding, 


| the baby gets three tablespoonfuls twice 
| a day. 
baby gets used to it.” 


| one pint of meat soup from which the | 
| fat has been removed add one cup of | 
| chopped 


Told in Statement by Bureau of Education | 


| daily. 


other in- | 


| twice a day. 





help find a cure for cancer. 


| physician, subject of a foreign country 


|! a permit to remain a year. 





Labor 


Regularity Advised 
To Aid Formation of 
(ood Habits in Baby 


Introduction of New Foods 
Into Diet Said to Be Done 
Best by Gradual 
Increase. 


A continuation follows of an arti- 
cle describing a chart being prepared 
by the Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor on scientific care 
and feeding of babics in their fifth 
and sicth months. 

At 5.15 the baby is undressed for the 





| night and is permitted to “kick and play 


’ Here, as 


with younger babies, the schedule per- 
mits the father to play with his child 
before bed time if the play is not “ex- 


| citing or rough.” 


At 5:45 the infant is given his second 
dose of plain cod-liver oil, followed by 
orange juice or tomato juice and at 6 
o’clock his fourth breast feeding is pre- 


| ceded by a feeding of cooked cereal. At 


6:20 he is placed in bed and the lights 
are turned out until 10, when he is fed 
by his mother for the last time in the 
evening. 

Advises Regular Habits. 

The bureau gives the following spe- 
instructions for feeding, health 
habits, exercise and play, and sun baths, 
for babies in their fifth sixth 


cific 


and 
months: 

“Feeding—Feed the baby regularly by 
the clock, and let him sleep after each 
Give new foods in_= small 
amounts at first, and the baby will learn 
to take more of them. He may refuse 
a new food or spit it out because he has 
not yet learned now to swallow solids. 


“Teach the baby to 
while drinking water. 
“Health habits 


hold the bottle 
Begin training for 
“Exercise and play—Put toys in the 
Give exercise morning 


will not break. 





Keep Up Sun Baths. 
“Sun baths—Keep on giving sun 
baths. Let the baby sleep in the sun all 
On the hottest days do not 


One feeding a day of cow’s milk for- ! 


is permitted at this age if advised by a 
physician. 

The following instructions are given 
for the feeding of cereal to the baby: 
“Give a whole-wheat breakfast food, or 
farina, or oatmeal, well cooked, twice a 
day (before the 10 a. m. and the 6 p. m. | 
breast feeding). Cook it one to two 
hours. At first give one half to one | 
tablespoonful of the cereal at a time, 
cooked thin. Give more and more until | 


Make the cereal thicker as the 


The recipe for vegetable soup is: “To 


raw vegetables—spinach, car- 
rots, kale, peas, or beans. Cook slowly 
one half to three-fourths of an hour 
and strain.” 

The yolk of a soft-boiled or coddled 
egg, the chart states, may be given to 
babies of this age. A small amount of 
yolk is given at the 2 p. m. feeding, and 
the amount is increased on subsequent 
days until the baby gets a whole yolk 





The portion of cod liver oil at this age 
is increased to one and one-half to two 
teaspoonfuls twice a day. One table- 
spoonful of orange juice or two of to- 
mato juice constitute the fruit ration. 
The baby is offered one to three ounces 
of boiled water, not sweetened, once or 


Tastructions for caring for babies 
in their seventh, eighth and ninth 
months will appear in an early 
issue. 


Alien Doetor Given 
Permit Extension 


Department of Labor Allows 
Woman to Remain, Seek- 
ing Cancer Cure. 





The Department of Labor, through the 
Immigration Service, has just issued 


a longer stay in the United States to 
The case was that of a young woman 


who arrived in this countfy about a 
year ago to assist a Cleveland scientist 
to perfect a cancer cure, and was given 
The alien 
physician is preparing a solution to be 





| used fo rthe cure of the disease, accord- 
| ing to the report, and further research 


work is needed to perfect it. 

When the time came, during Septem- 
ber, for the alien to leave the country, 
it was claimed her departure would 
jeopardize the success of the experi- 
ments. <A board of review of the Immi- ! 
gration Service decided the alien’s ad- | 
mission should be extended “because of 
the great public good that will come 
about if a successful cure for cancer 


| 
| can be found.” 
| 


The alien physician is only 25 years 


we he 
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AlL THE WORLD 
IS SAYING 


HAVE A CAMEL” 


Why does Camel lead the world? 


The answer is Quality. Camels contain the choicest Turkish and 
Domestic tobaccos grown ... such blending as is found 
in no other cigarette. . . . Care amd skill that stop at no 


expense. When you buy a pack of Camels you get the finest 
cigarettes made, regardless of price. 


Increasing millions who’ve smoked other brands now smoke Camels. 
Every week, every day, Camel wins and holds a growing army 


of experienced smokers. Since smoking began, Camel popu- 
larity is the greatest ever known. 


Camel smokers are the most enthusiastic body of smokers im the world 


—for Camels never tire the taste, mever leave a cigaretty 
after-taste. Camels are a lifetime of smoking pleasure. 


Just try a Camel and taste the smoke from nature’s choicest tobaccos. 


- - . Find the mildness and mellowness that have taught the 
whole world to say, “Have a Camel !?? 


© 1926 R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCQ COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N, CG 
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Fruit 


Vegetables 


Laws as to Entry 


Detailed on Lands 
Suitable for Stock 


Department of Interior Also 
Explains Regulations on 
. Joint Holdings of 


Mineral Soil. 
; — 

The Department of the Interior, 
through the General Land Office, has 
just issued a revised circular ex- 
plaining the homestead lates, 
making suggestions to persons 
siring to make homestead entries. 

In the section of the report printed 
én the issue of September 21, rights 
of widows, heirs and devisees of en- 
trymen were explained, were 
regulations governing disposal, or 
extension of original tracts, and the 
requirements to improvements 
and cultivation. The report 
cludes as follows: 
50. The sixth section 


and 


de- 


as 


as 


con- 


the act of 


| in this country. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


mune 17, 1910 (36 Stat., 531), as amended | 


by the act of August 10, 1917 (40 Stat. 
73), provides for the designation 
,000,000 acres of land in the State of 
daho of the same character contemplated 
by section 6 of the act of February 19, 
909. One-sixteenth of the cultivable 
rea of the entry must be cultivated dur- 
g the first year of the entry, 
ighth of the area during the second 
ear, and one-fourth of the area during 
he third and each succeeding year. 


Entries made under section 6 of the act 


of | 


one- | 


brior to August 10, 1917, may be per- | 


ected without a showing as to cultiva- 


jon during the first year, but entryman | 


must show cultivation of one-eighth of 
he area of the entry during the second 
ear, one-fourth of the area of the entry 


uring the third, fourth, and fifth years | 


nd until submission of final proof; but 
such cases the entryman must show 
hat he resided within 20 miles from the 
and in his entry, whereas under the act 
s amended it is required that “after 
ix months from the date of entry and 
ntil final proof the entryman shall be 
resident of the State of Idaho.” Proof 
ay be submitted on entries of this class 
vithin seven years after their dates. 


State-land Requirements. 


51. (a) The act of December 29, 1926 
$9 Stat., 862), provides that the Secre- 
lary of the Interior may designate un- 
ppropriated, unreserved public lands as 
stock-raising lands,” where the surface 
hereof is, in his opinion, chiefly valu- 
ble for grazing and raising forage 
rops, provided they do not contain 

erchantable timber, are not susceptible 

f irrigation from any known source of 
ater supply, are of such character that 





40 acres are reasonably required for the 
upport of a family, and contain no water 
oles or other bodies of water needed 
r used by the public for watering pur- 
boses. 

(b) Where lands are thus designated 
ny person qualified to make entry under 
Ihe homestead laws may make a home- 
tead entry for not exceeding 640 acres 
Inereof, and the fact that the tract 
ought may be valuable for coal or other 

inerals is not material, since all min- 
rals are reserved to the United States. 

(c) There is required compliance with 
Ihe provisions of the general law with 
espect to residence and the erection of 

habitable house. No specific amount 


f cultivation is required, but it must be | 
hown, on submission of proof, that the | 


| operator 


ntryman has made permanent improve- | 


ents upon the tract, tending to increase 
s value for stock-raising purposes, of 


he value of not less than $1.25 per acre, | 


alf of which improvements must be 
blaced there within three years after en- 

y; also that the land has been used 
or three years for raising stock and for- 
ge crops. 

Rule as to Preference. 

(d) Preference of right of entry 
Ihrough applications accompanied by pe- 
itions for designation may be secured 

substantially the same manner as un- 
er the enlarged-homestead law. 

(e) The act provides for additional 
ntries and for entries conditioned on the 
urrender of former filings. These mat- 


lers, as well as the preferential right for | oan 
| we 


dditional entry of contiguous lands, are 

xplained in a special circular issued 

der this act. 
(f) Section 2 


of the act of March 4, 





| 1357, 


923 (42 Stat., 1445), provides that a | 


erson who made a homestead entry for 
60 acres or less of land in a national 
orest which is of the character contem- 
lated by the stock-raising act, who has 
ot submitted final proof upon his ex- 
sting entry, may make an additional en- 

under this section of the act for such 
n area not in a national forest 
ithin a radius of 20 miles from the 
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New Scarab From Japan 
Feared as Possible Pest 


The Department of Agriculture has 
warned insect specialists in the eastern 
part of the United States to be on the 
lookout for a new scarab which it 
feared may develop into a pest, it has 
been announced. 

Coleopterists of the section of taxo- 
nomic investigations, Bureau of Ento- 
mology, under S. A. Rohwer, have re- 
cently submitted specimens of a bettle 
which seems to be an entirely new pest 
Records of this species 
of beetle come from two or three locali- 
ties in New York and two in New Jer- 
sey. It has been identified by one 
coleoptersist as Autoserica japonica 
Motsch, after comparison with authentic 
material from Furopean museums. 

This makes the third scarab that 
been introduced from Japan. 


is 


has 


Declares Insanitary 
Methods of Treating 
Pigs Injures Hams 


Department of Agriculture 
Describes Precautions to 
Prevent Infection 
of Wounds. 


The Department of Agriculture in a 
statement issued September 20 declared 
that serious damage to hams has been 
traced to insanitary methods in the cut- 


, ting of pigs. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

Serious damage to hams, as observed 
in Federan meat inspection and also as 
reported by the trade United 
States Department of Agriculture, has 
been traced to the careless, insanitary 
castration of pigs. The damage fre- 
quently does not attract attention until 
the hams are about to be trimmed for 
curing. The principal injuries are those 
caused by abscesses or the scar tissues 
that develop in neglected cases, resu't- 
ing in the condemnation, at Federally in- 
spected packing houses, infected 
hams. Sometimes the damage is so ex- 
tensive that only a small portion of the 
meat may be utilized. 

Causes of Trouble Cited. 

On account of the simplicity of cas- 
trating pigs. farmers or their hired help 
frequently do not realize the importance 
of proper precautions and care. As a 
consequence, inflamation or the forma- 
tion of scrotal abscesses occurs. 

Among the principal causes of 


to the 


of 


the 


| trouble are the use of dirty knives. fail- 


ure to clean the area of operation, and 
turning the pigs into insanitary pens or 
feed lots immediately after the operation. 
Under such conditions many of the 
wounds are liable to become infected, 


finally resulting in damage to the hams. 


Hands Should Be Washed. 


conditions to go to extremes in sanita- 
tion, much of the damage may be avoided 
by the following reasonable precautions 
advised by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The area of oper- 
ation should first be thoroughly cleaned 
by washing with soap and water. The 
should wash his hands in a 
disinfectant, and the knife should be 
sterilized with boiling water or a dis- 
infactant before it is used. Immediately 
following the operation the wounds 
should be 
protection against dirt and flies. The 
tar should be heated to the boiling point 
and allowed to cool before it is used. 
Then the pigs should be turned into a 


clean pasture lot, free from mud wallows | 


or confined to pens that have been es- 


pecially prepared by cleaning and scrub- ; 


bing with a disinfectant. Clean straw 
bedding should be provided daily for 
at least five days following the opera- 
tion, and this should be sprayed with 
a disinfectant before it used. A 3 
per cent solution of liquor cresolis com- 
positus is a suitable disinfectant for 
scrubbing the pens and spraying the 


is 


| straw. 


fol- 
from 
following castration, as 
as the loss from damaged hams 
be avoided. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
“Castration of Pigs,” contains in- 
formation on this subject of value to 
farmers. 


If these simple precautions 
lowed, much of the present 
death of pigs 


are 


loss 


may 


July 17, 1914 (38 Stat., 509) as to oil 


| or gas. 


and } 


riginal entry as, when added to the area | 


the original entry, will not exceed 640 
cres. An additional stock-raising entry 
ay also be made after proof on such 
orest homestead entry if the applicant 
lan show he is owner of and residing on 
ihe land in his original entry at the time 

filing application for additional entry. 

(a) An additional entry, under sec- 
ion 6, of the act of March 2, 1889 
25 Stat., 854), or under the act of 
uly 3, 1916 (39 Stat., 344), 
hich residence has been or main- 
ined, may be the basis for a stock- 
aising additional entry for land with- 
n 20 miles of such additional entry. 

Surface Entry Laws Explained. 


is 


| of July 17, 


} as 


upon | 


A stock-raising entry can not be al- | 4 
| broken by hitting various obstructions. 


lowed for lands included in a pertoleum 
reserve or Naval petroleum reserve, but 
lands within such reserve other than a 
Naval petroleum reserve are subject to 
entry under section 2289 of the United 
States Revised Statutes, under the 
enlarged homestead acts with a reserva- 
tion of the mineral deposits in the land 
to the United States under the said act 
1914. All nonmineral ap- 
plications for lands which have been or 
shall be designated by the department 
being within the known geological 
structures of producing oil or gas fields, 
or for lands in an approved lease, must 
be rejected (by the register). 

Nonmineral applications found to be 
conflict with prior coal, oil, or gas 


or 


in 


| prospecting permit applications may be 


| Commissioner 
Office for allowance, if after due notice | 


52. Homestead applications for lands | 


mbraced in applications for coal, oil, 
r gas prospecting permits or leases 
hen filed in the local land office must 
e suspended and forwarded to the 
Feneral Land Office for consideration 
nd instructions and all homestead ap- 
lications for lands, classified as or 
mown to be valuable for coal, oil, or 

» must be accompanied with the con- 
mt of the application that his ap- 
lication be allowed in accordance with 
nd subject to the provisions and reser- 
ations of the act of June 22, 1919 (36 


htat., 683) as to coal, or of the act of 


| the reservation to the United 


the 


of 


the 
Land 


district 
the 


returned to office by 


General 


the mineral 
jections and 


make no 
proper consents to 
States of 


applicants 
after 


in the land have 
the homestead 


the mineral 
tained from 


tion be subject to the rights of the prior 
permittees or lessees, as the case may 
be, to use so much of the surface of 
the land applied for as is necessary in 
extracting and removing the mineral 
deposits without compensation to the 
homestead applicants for such use 
accordance with section 29 of the 

of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat., 437) 


smeared with pine tar as a | 


| enough 


|; one man of the 30 who owned a machine 


ob- | 


been ob- | 
applicants 
together with consent that the applica- | 


| ended September 


in | 


Prices of Potatoes 
Reported Depressed 
By Heavy Receipts 


Department of Agriculture 
in lis Review of Produce 


Markets Also Notes Big 


Shipments of Grapes 


The 


ported heavy shipments of potatoes, ap 


Department of Agriculture re 


ples, and grapes in its review of pro- 


21. 


In 


duce markets issued September 


There 


the 


a let-up during the week 
of 


reported as tending up- 


was 


recent heavy movement peaches, 
and prices were 
ward. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
A sharp decline in the price of pota- 
toes was the feature of last week's fruit 
and vegetable markets. Prices dropped 


about 60 cents per 100 pounds in Chi- 


has 
far this week. 
cause of the drop in the market as- 
be heavy which 
were attracted by the rising prices early 
the motnh. The decline quite 
general, reaching about $2 a 100 pounds 
The ving 
situation continues strong, with only 
about 7 per cent more potatoes than 
last year, and the price only about half 
the average of last year. 

Disposal of the tremendous apple crop 
continues one of the great market prob- 
lems. Extensive advertising campaigns 
are being promoted by growers and deal- 


ers to help sell 


cago. and the market trend con 


tinued downward so The 
is 
the 


sumed to supplies 


in 


was 


in some city markets. under! 


this year's great supply 
fruit. Increased interest being 
shown in the export market situation 
because of the apple crop shortage 
the British Isles and the high 
quoted for the early receipts of 
ican apples. The price level here 
generally lower than last season 
has not changed much during the 
week. Carlot shipments for the 
were heavy, reaching 700 cars. 


of is 
in 
prices 
Amer- 

is 
but 
past 
Ww eek 


Grape supplies continue 
heavy with about 7,000 
these with over 6,000 cars 
made up about half the shipments | 
green produce. The New York and | 
Michigan grape crops are moving more | 
actively, and the Ozark Region shipped | 
400 cars, but California was the chief 
source of supply. 


extremely 
and 
potatoes 


carloads, 
of 


of 


Swett potatoes shared the declining 
markets for white stockandfor the same 
reason; the heavy shipments which ex- 
ceeded 1,000 cars. 

The trade in onions was rather slow 
without much change in prices, but 
onion shipments are rapidly increasing. | 

There was a sudden the 
cent heavy movement peaches 
last weeks’ shipments were only 


let-up in 
of 


re- 
and 


about 


oe | half as heavy as those of a year ago. 
While it is not practical under farm | 


Prices tended slightly upward because 
of the relative scarcity but supplies are 
likely to increase with the movement 
of Elbertas from Western New York, 
Michigan and other Northern States. 


Corn Picker Found 
Aid to Harvesters 


Increases Shucking 43 Bushels 
Per Man Per Day. Gov- 
ernment Tests Show. 


[Continued From Page i 
ists state, and has come into more or less 
widespread use on farms throughout the 
Corn Belt. Only in the last few years, | 
however, it is said, has the machine be- | 
come common along the northwest edge 


| of the Corn Belt. 


While as yet the corn picker has by no 
means reached the highest efficiency of 
which it is capable and improvements 
are still being made, say the report, it 
now performs a tiresome job. well 
meet the requirements of 
picker operators. 
The report states that difficulty often 

experienced with the picker 
gathering all of the ears on the 
growing varieties of corn, especially 
when they are hanging close to the 
ground. With this condition, it was ex- 
plained, it necessary keep the 
ga'hering points low in order to get all 
of the cars. These points are declared 
to wear out rapidly and sometimes are 


to 
most corn 


in 
low- 


is to 


Ten Inches Held Best Height. 
For satisfactory operation of the pres- 
ent design, the report points out, the 
height of the ears above the ground | 
should not be less than 10 inches where 
level cultivation is practiced and some- 

what less when the corn is ridged. 
With comparatively small acreage ‘of 
corn to husk, the report says, the owner- 
ship of a picker by an individual farmer | 
may not be warranted because of the 
cost, which averages around $400 for the | 
first cost and about 4 per cent of the 
first cost for annual repairs. Under such 
conditions, it is pointed out, joint owner- 
ship of a picker is often practical. Only | 
jointly was reported as 


saying such 


| ownership was undesirable. 


Estimate Russian Exports 
Of Grain Via Constantinople 


H. B. Smith, special representative in | 
London of the Department of Commerce, | 
has just cabled the department that esti- 
mates of the grain shipments from Rus- | 
sia passing Constantinople for the week | 
17, derived from the | 
most authoritative reports available in 
Constantinople, were as follows: 

Wheat, 1,208,000 bushels; barley, 593,- | 
000 bushels; corn, 112,000 bushels, and | 
rye, 48,000 bushels. 


| or conquest. 


| unnecessary; 


| the endowment 


| and where such 


| If not 


| factory 


Livestock 


Grain 


Right toM inerals in School Grant Lands 


Tells Western States Convention Proposal for Transfer of 
Control Is Indefensible. 


Herewith is continued the full text 
of an address delivered on Septem- 
ber 20 by William Spry, Commis- 
of the General Land Office, 
Department of the Interior, at the 
Western States Confention in Den- 
Colo. The first part of his ad- 
dress, dealing with the administra- 
tion of the public lands, and the full 


text 


sioner 


er, 


of an address on the same sub- 
ject by Dr. Hubert Work, 
of the 


LeSie 


Secretary 
the 


Commis- 


Interior, were printed m 


of September 21 
Spry, in the 
dress printed herewith, 
legislation to 
Federal to State control 
of 


sione? part of his ad- 


opposes pro- 
transfer from 


the 


posed 

. } 
mineral 
land grants mw 


contents school 


the West. 


The School Sections.—Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the older States, in 
their deeds of cession, made no reserva- 
tion for the endowment of their public 
institutions, colleges and universities and 
the support of their common schools, 
when Ohio, the first State carved from 
the “public fund” contributed by such 
States, was admitted the Union 
the year 1802, she was granted sections 
numbered 16 in every township and in- 
demnity therefor where such areas had 
been othérwise disposed of, for the use 
of schools, but the State required 
to provide by an ordinance irrevocable 
that it would not tax any of the public 
lands of the United until after 
the expiration of five from their 


Saie. 


into 


was 


States 


years 


When Louisiana, the first State organ- 
ized from the French cession under Na- 
was admitted by the acts of 1811 
and i812, she was required to enter into 
a compact disclaiming all right of title 
to the waste or unappropriated lands 
within her borders and that she would 
not tax such lands. 
ilar conditions have 
every 
whether the territory 
daries 


poleon, 


been imposed 
within its boun- 
acquired by gift, purchase 
The Supreme Court, how- 
has held that such compacts are 
that the provision in the 
Constitution lodging in the Congress the 
sole power to dispose of the public lands 
precludes any State from taxing such 
lands or in any manner interfering with 
their disposition. 


was 


ever, 


Grants of Land For Schools. 
In addition to the quantity grants for 
of colleges, universities 
and charitable institutions, the first 12 
States to be admitted into the Union 
were granted one section in every town- 


! 
} 


that requires remedial legislation. Title 
by operation of law worked well in the 
nonmineral States, but in the west 
leaves the situation too uncertain. Title 
may or may not pass. 

The department, since 1914, has re- 
peatedly recommended legislation that 
will authorize the issuance of patent to 


it | 


the State grant lands, to the end that the | 


State may have the same evidence of 
title that is given to others. The 
patent ends any controversy in the de- 
partment. It is a formal declaration 
by the Government that the patentee has 
earned the title. 

The Government is not seeking to de- 


prive the States of any rights they now | 


have under the law and earnestly de- 
sires a settlement of the controversy in 
a manner just to both State and Nation. 
Relief may be extended in deserving 
cases and justice to all effected by a 


| simple measure that will first authorize 


in | 


Substantially sim- | 

| ° ° ° . ° | 
! é on | await the period within which the Gov- | 
public land State irrespective of | 


patents in all cases where the school sec- 
tions were not of known mineral charac- 
ter at the time the grant would have 


otherwise attached; second, a preferred | 


right of purchase of the surface with a 
reservation of the minerals to the Gov- 
ernment where the lands were secured 
from the State in good faith and were 
subsequently ascertained to be of knowa 
mineral character at the effective date 
of the grant, with a further preference 
to such purchaser to lease the lands sub- 
ject to the mineral leasing act; third, a 


| ture. 


period of six years where the lands are | 


now surveyed and six years after the ap- 
proval of the survey where now unsur- 
veyed, within which the Government 
must institute proceedings looking to the 
determination of the mineral character 
of the lands at the effective date of the 
grant. 

The adoption of such an act would en- 
able the States to secure an 
adjudication of their claims or they could 


ernment may take affirmative action. At 


| the end of such period without such ac- 


ship for the support of common schools | 


section had been dis- 


| posed of, indemnity of a like area. Four- 
teen western States, including Nevada, | 


were granted two sections to the town- 
ship, but Nevada surrendered her num- 
bered sections and accepted a quantity 
area in lieu thereof. 
been given four sections to every town- 
ship. 

No mineral exclusions were made in 
the grants to Ohio and the other 11 
States receiving but one section each for 
the support of common schools. 


were, at the date of the admission 


tion the title of the State would be un- 
assailable. 

I no waddress myself to the people 
and the officials the mineral public 
land States. 

The government has_ always 
fairly with the homeseekers and 
the public land In the 
days its military posts went along with 


of 


dealt 
with 
States. 


immediate | 
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Public Lands 


Commissioner § pry Opposes Giving States 


Threshing Returns 


From Europe Held 


Advices to Department of 


To Be Disappointing 


Agriculture Say Russian 
Exports May Not Exceed 
Those of Last Year. 


The Department of Agriculture, in 
a sttaement just issued announced that 
Russian grain exports will probably not 
be greater than those of last year. 
Threshing returns in other important 
producing countries were also reported 
as disappointing. 

The full 
statement 


text of the 


follows: 


Department’s 


European threshing returns disap- 
pointing—In view of unexpectedly low 
threshing returns and the recent down- 
ward tendency of estimates it seems cer- 
tain that 
will be downward for Ger- 
many, Poland, Rumania, and Austria 
and quite likely for Russia, Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia, according to a 
cable from the Berlin office of the 
United States Department 
The German figure of the Agri 
cultural Council has been postponed 
the beginning of October. 


revised 


A private estimate of Poland's export- 
able surplus reduced rye to 263,000 short 
tons and wheat to 63,000 from 772,000 
and 110,000, ‘respectively. This same 
source gives the exportable surplus of 
Rumanian wheat 60,000 carloads, 
whereas, the official estimate reduced the 
surplus 60.000 carloads some time 


as 


to 


| 
| ago. 


According t 
mation 


o the latest Russian infor 
obtainable, conditions are even 
more unfavorable for grain exports than 
previously and exports will probably not 
be above last year's. 


July prices are 


said to be on the average of 22 per cent 


below last July’s prices for wheat and | 
| 40 per cent below for rye. 
general and in the later harvesting re- | 


Peasants in 


| gions in particular are reluctant to sell 


| their 


| dustrial products. 
early | 


the settlers and its cavalry always re- | 


sponded to their cail, and it gave them 
the lands of their choice. 


It erects its own public buildings and 
buys every foot occupied by it in your 
cities and larger towns, and pays a 
liberal rental elsewhere. At a loss to 
itself it delivers your mail at your doors. 


} ing. 


| Its public land subsidies have brought ; 


Three States have ! 


There | 
of | 


such States, no operating mines and no | 


known minerals within their borders. 
ut when the States receiving two or 
more sections applied for admission the 
existence of minerals was well known 
and the grants to the States of the school 
sections followed the established policy 
of Congress of retaining the mineral de- 
posits for the purpose of disposing of 
them under the uniform provisions of 
the mining law. They were withheld 
from the railroads and from the set- 
tlers. Their exclusion from the State 
grants was no exception. Whether the 
fact of the reservation of the minerals 
had any influence in increasing the grants 
from one to two or more sections to the 
township, cannot be stated. 
Grants Declared Generous. 


Not only have the grants to the States 
for the support of common schools been 
generous, but in the adjudication of the 
titles to such sections where the ques- 
tion of the mineral character of the land 
is involved, a rule more liberal to the 
States than to either the settlers or the 
railroads has been adopted. The lan- 


guage of the acts making the mineral | 
exclusions is almost identical and yet in | 


construing the rights of the State, the 
department and the courts have applied 


the governing date, the admission of the | 


State into the Union if the sections were 
then surveyed; if surveyed thereafter the 


' date of the identification of the land by 


the approval of the survey plat by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. 
then known to be mineral the 
title passes to the State. 

The settler loses the land if at any 
time prior to his submission of satis- 
proof the 
to be mineral, while in the case of the 
railroad the Government may inquire 
into the mineral character of the land at 


Preferences to the States are extended 


the railways to you. It has presented 
you with more than 200,000,000 acres 
of land to drain your swamps, endow 
your State institutfons and support your 
publie schools. 
of $200,000,000 in 
reclamation of 
since 1916, has, 


connection with 
your arid wastes 
with advances hereto- 


It has expended upwards | 
the | 
and | 


fore made, authorized the expenditure of | 


$840,000,000 to aid 
of public roads. It credits you with 5 
per cent of the net proceeds from all 
public lands, returns to you in the re- 


in the 


| clamation of your desert lands 521% per 


cent and allows you 37% 


per cent of 


construction | 


| of the 


| the royalty secured under the mineral | 





} on both 


leasing act; one State, since the year 


1920, has received from its 371% per cent | 


of the royalty on oil alone more than 
$14,000,000, and now you demand the 
mineral school sections. 

There is little choice in your principal 
measures. One bill reverses the policy 
of more than 75 years, and donates the 
minerals to the State. It has at least 
the merit of frankness. The other 
quires hearings before the local 
from him to the secretary, and 
ters, appeals to the commissioner and 
after a delay of two years, permits the 
State to reopen the question by filing 
petitions in the Federal District courts 
whereupon there is a new adjudication 
questions of law and of fact 
with further appeals all the way to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
it hamstrings the government by exclud- 
ing from consideration competent evi- 
delays, excessive costs and 
dence. It will necessitate 
of lawyer fees. 


regis- 


interminable 
By circuity of action 


it is designed to accomplish the same | 


result. 


The Congress has established a spe- 
cial tribunal, now the Secretary of the 
Interior, to determine all matters of 
fact, and in the first instance all ques- 


| tions of law, affecting the public do- 


: | 
lands are discovered } 


| any time prior to the issuance of patent. | 
| gas, pointed out to you by our geologists 


for the satisfaction of their grants upon | 


| the filing of the public survey plats and 


nine of the States may, upon the applica- 


drawal of the lands which operates as a 
reservation for the exclusive benefit of 
the State from the date of the with- 
drawal for a period of 60 days following 
the filing of the plats. 


the money for the execution of the sur- 
veys and it becomes the duty of the com- 
missioner to proceed immediately with 
such work. 


| tion of their governors, secure a with- | 


Moreover, such | 
| States, upon their election, may advance 


Finally the Government re- | 


pays to the State every dollar so ad- | 


vanced. 
Says Legislation is Needed. 


Little difficulty was experienced in the | 


adjustment of the school section in the 


south and middle States, but in the west, | 


with its highly mineralized areas and 
the exclusion of mineral lands from its 


g school sections, a condition has arisen 


main. The Secretary is assisted in this 
duty by the Assistant Secretaries, the 
Solicitor, the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, the local registers and 
a corps of legal and scientific experts. 
He is well equipped to perform the duty 
imposed on him by law. Then why rele- 
gate matters of facts to the courts? 
Says Mining Is Imperiled. 


It our mineral fuels coal, oil and 


is 
that you covet. Their retention by the 
Government in our common good is de- 
manded, and yet to secure them you 


strike at the very roots of our mining | 


industry and imperil irrigation. If you 
wreck mining there is an end to recla- 
mation. 

Metalliferous mining at its best is a 
hazardous enterprise. The lot of the 
prospector is hard. No hireling’s part is 
his. No person will, for pay, endure 


the hardships the prospector undergoes | 
He spends | 


for the very love of the quest. 
his life in the wild and all comforts are 
denied him, and too frequently, when 
all is over, he fills the grave of the 
pauper. Nor has the operator of the 
mine an easy task. With all the aids 
of science and modern improvements the 
extraction of the ore is expensive and 
capital is wary. The dishonest promoter 
has made it difficult to finance the meri- 
torious project. You can name at will 


a harvest | 


| the general leasing act go to you either | 


re- | 


then, | 





| and from all else save the miner. 
| accepted 


grain because of the great dis- 
parity between prices of grain and in- 
Private buying con- 
tinues active although no grain so bought 
is used for export. Half of the total 


business in some districts is private buy- | 
The amount of grain procured dur- . 
} ing July and 
| tons this year compared with 1,300,090 | 


August is 1,065,000 short 


last year. 


the great successes, but what volume is 
large enough to record the failures? You 
have profited by the development of the 
mines. Your early fortunes were based 


on their nroducts and the peopling of | 
your territory hastened at least by de- | 
Then why | 
prospector | 
and operator by a division of ownership? | 


cades by their development. 
add to the burden of both 


Why confuse them with section lines and 


why hamper them with a multiplicity of | 


law? 


Reclamation is supported by the pro- | 
ceeds from the public lands and during | 
the last fiscal year more than four-fifths | 
the mines. | 
Measured in money the mineral sections | 


receipts were from 
are not important to the Government. 
Under its uniform policy of disposing 


of metalliferous minerals in such man- | 
ner as to induce their discovery and 
production, the Government has secured | 


but little in cash in connection with 
them, and 90 per cent of the proceeds 
from the non-metalliferous group under 


directly or indirectly. But since the credit | 
of the country was firmly established and 


the public lands were no longer needed 


for purposes of revenue, the dollar mark | 
They | 


has been removed from them. 
have been appraised in terms of economic 
and beneficient use. 

Calls Policy of Congress Wise. 

It is therefore the wise policy of Con- 
gress providing for their disposition for 
the common good that you would frus- 
trate. You have everything now of value 
from them except their control and pos- 
sibe exploitation. 

‘ Statehood with its benefits and re- 
sponsibilities was not forced upon you; 
it was granted at your request. 
knew when you applied for membership 
in the sisterhood that since the admis- 


| sion of Ohio, the first public land State, 
|; each new State entered 


into a solemn 
compact with the Government that it 


would not tax the public lands and in | 
no way interefere with their disposition. ' 


You were aware that since the discovery 
of gold in California, minerals and min- 
eral lands have been set apart for dis- 
position under the mining laws and with- 
held from the settler, from the States, 
You 
the grant of the numbered 
school sections with minerals excluded 
and the right to take idemnity for such 
mineral losses. There has not been the 


| slightest misunderstanding on the part 
All | 


of the States or the Government. 
parties acted with a full knowledge of 
the facts and there is now no question 
whatever about the law. 

Your present demands that you be 
given the mineral school sections is a 


of the grants and your insistence that | 


repudiation of your solemn acceptance 
the rules of evidence be changed and 
that the Department be excluded from 
the final consideration of the claims is 
equally indefensible. 

Denies States Right to Minerals. 

I do not ask you to emulate the ex- 
ample of Virginia and donate an empire. 
In the first place you have no empire to 
give, and in the second place, the Govern- 
ment is now strong and stands in no need 
of charity and therefore desires no sac- 
rifices. But can’t you meet us with the 
spirit of South Carolina who declared in 
her cession “that this State is willing to 
adopt every measure which can tend to 
promote the honor and dignity of the 


later official grain forecasts | 


of Agricul- | 


<, 
sioner 


Reports state that | 
it is unprofitable to export grain because | 
of high transportation and loading costs | 
even though procuring prices are consid- | 


erably below last year. | opments 


| ging 


You | 


National 


Forests 


Wilderness Condition 
To Be Maintained 
In Superior Forest 


|Department of Agriculture, 
in Announcing Policy, Says 
Building of Roads Will 
Be Restricted. 


The Department of Agriculture has 
just announced that the Superior Na- 
tional Forest in northern Minnesota will 
be maintained in a wild state except for 
such roads as are needed for the proper 
administration of the forest. 

This area has recently been the subject 
of controversy as to whether it should 
be maintained in the wilderness condi- 
tion or be opened to automobile roads 
and summer camp sites. 

The full text of the department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

The Secretary of Agriculture, William 
M. Jardine, has issued a statement which 
settles the policy to be followed by the 
department in building roads and pro- 
moting wilderness recreation in the Su- 
perior National Forest in Minnesota. 
This announcement results from protests 
submitted by a number of local game and 
recreational organizations against the 
building of roads in the Superior Na- 
tional Forest which were regarded as de- 
stroying its value for wilderness recrea- 
tion. A hearing on the whole question 
was held in St. Paul on September 3 by 
Col. W. B. Greeley, Chief of the Forest 
Service; District Engineer E. O. Hatha- 
way, of the Bureau of Public Roads; and 
M. Babcock, State Highway Commis- 
of Minnesota. 


To Preserve Natural Conditions. 
Secretary Jardine’s statement makes it 


| plain that, in connection with timber pro- 
| duction and 


utilization under forestry 
principles, the major purpose of the de- 
partment is to retain as large a portion 
of the Superior as possible in wilderness 
condition without roads or other devel- 
that would impair the attrac- 
tiveness of the region for this form of 
recreation. “At least 1,000 square 
miles,” said the Secretary, “containing 
the best of the lakes and canoe routes 
will be kept free of roads.” 

Elsewhere the Secretary’s policy con- 
templates building only such roads as, 
in connection with water routes and log- 
railroads, will enable the Forest 

Service to protect the National Forest 

adequately from fire. Some additional 

roads are deemed necessary for this pur- 
pose on account of the rapid spread of 
forest fires in hazardous seasons and the 
present inaccessibility of a large portion 
| of the National Forest from sources of 
fire-fighting labor and supplies. 

Secretary Jardine regards the exten- 
sion of the public road eastward from 
Ely, an addition of seven miles to the 
Fernberg Lookout, as necessary to the 
protection of the National Forest, and 
this project has been approved. He 
points out that 150,000 acres in the heart 
of the National Forest are dependent 
upon Fernberg for protection facilities, 
and that fires in the past have burned 
| over 12,000 acres of national forest land 
in this locality. 

Road to Aid Fire-Fighters. 

Many of these fires have required the 
dispatch of men and supplies from out- 
side sources involving a day’s ardous 
canoe trip with five portages. In some 
years, furthermore, the secretary state, 
the protection organization has had to be 
placed in this area and spring fires 
fought before the waterway was open. 
| This road will not, in the secretary’s 

judgment, impair the wilderness area 
| which the department will maintain on 
the big central portion of the national 
| forest surrounding the Kawishiwi Lakes 
and waterways. 

The secretary has not 
| roads projected from Fernberg to Gun- 
flint Lake or from Gunflint Lake to Sea- 
gull Lake as projects meriting aid from 
the Forest Highway funds of the de- 
partment. These roads traverse private 
lands outside the national forest and are 
not deemed by him necessary to the pro- 
tection of the Federal property. 


_ Americans Tour Europe 
Observing Road Conditions 


Advices to the Transportation Division 
' of the Department of Commerce say that 
the American delegates to the Fifth In- 
| ternational Roads Congress, which re- 
cently closed at Rome, now are en route 
| through Europe observing road conditions 
in various countries. 

They were scheduled to be in Prague 
on September 19. From that city they 
were to visit Berlin, Stockholm, Copen- 
hagen, Amsterdam, Brussels, Paris, and 
London, where they will arrive on Octo- 
ber 6. On October 12 they expect to 
; Sail for the United States aboard the 

S. S. Leviathan. 


United States and strengthen their Fed- 
eral Union”? Why not pause and medi- 
tate upon that sentiment? The Mineral 
lands do not belong to you and never did. 
The public lands were acquired by gift of 
the older States, by purchase, and by 
the blood of our sons. No public land 
State has added an acre to our flag. 
| But if you give no heed to the common 
good of the Nation, if you are not in- 
clined to reflect, if you would violate the 
solemn compact under which you re- 
ceived the school sections, will you not, 
| as a final appeal, look to your own in- 
terests? 

Mineral school sections are no excep- 
tion to the general rule. The develop- 
ment of the mines benefits primarily the 
community in which it is located. It 
furnishes employment to the people, 
builds the towns, increases trade and add 
to the tax roll, and the same is true of 
of reclamation. The immediate locality, 
rather than the country at large, profits 
as the result of irrigation. In both in- 
stances the Nation’s gain is the reflex 
of your local prosperity. 
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National Defense 


Geophysicist Finds | 
Internal Earth Heat 
Available for Power 


C. E. Van Orstrand Discusses | 
Possibility of Utilization 
of High Subterranean 
Temperatures. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
roles range from about 200 to 1,200 de- 
gress Fahrenheit, and stated that, by 
properly confining this steam, it could 
doubtless be used as a source of power 
as has been done by Prince Conti at 
Tuscany, Italy. 

Mr. Van Orstrand’s statement in full | 
text follows: 


Utilization of the internal heat of the 
earth as a source of heat or power is de- 
pendent upon two conditions: First, a 
high temperature in the rocks, and, 
second, a . supply of flowing water. 
Unless both of these conditions are ful- 
filled at the same time, the utilization of 
the eadrth’s internal heat is impossible 
except possibly on a very small scale. 


Possibilities of Dry Wells. 

It is conceivable that a small quantity | 
of heat could be obtained from a dry well 
which penetrates rocks having a high 
temperaturs. The deep well completed 
last year near Longmont, Colo., by A. A. 
* Rollestone Company is interesting in this 

connection. 

A temperature of 212 degrees Fahren- 
heit, the boiling point of water at sea 
level, was found in this well at a depth 
of 6,600 feet. As the well was drilled to 
a total depth of 7,300 feet, water lowered 
to the bottom of the well would have 
acquired a temperature considerably 
above the boiling point, poSsibly 230 or 
240 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Had there been an arrangement of 
pipes such that cold water was lowered 
slowly into the well, and the heated 
water removed quickly, a small quantity 

. of heat could have been obtained. But 
on account of the extremely slow trans- 
mission of heat through the rocks to the 
well, the development of heat_in commer- 
cial quantities by this method is im- 
practicable. 

The conditions are quite different, how- 
ever, when a large water bed or under- 

ground drainage area is imbeded in rocks 





whose temperatures are quite high; for 
the water in this case passes through a 
great volume of heated rock material and 
acquires a high temperature without ap- 
preciably lowering the temperature of 
the rocks themselves. 


If, then, this underground drainage 
basin has access to the surface of the 
ground through openings that are very 
small in comparison with the total area 
drained, large quantities of heat can be 
brought to the surface during long in- 
tervals of time. f 


Hot Springs and Geysers. 

A remarkable phenomenon of this kind 
is to be found in the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, where the springs and 
geysers have brought vast quantities of 
heat to the surface of the earth during 
the past thousand years or more. A 
most extraordinary illustration of this 
kind of heat transfer is “Old Faithful” 
geyser, in the Park, which is known to 
have discharged steam and hot water at 
regular intervals of about one hour since 
its discovery in 1806 by John Colter. 

In the Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes, 
Alaska, the temperatures of the steam 
escaping from fumaroles ranges from 
about 200 to 1,200 degrees_ Fahrenheit. 
By properly confining the steam, it could 
doubtless be used as a source of power 
as was done by Prince Conti at Tus- 
cany, Italy, when he first undertook the 

utilization of the heat from Italy’s hot 
springs. 

His success in harnessing the springs 
led him to the second and more iimpor- 
tant stage of development, namely, the 
drilling of wells to tap the steam at or 
near its source. 

Steam And Hot Water Wells. 

Some preliminary work in drilling for 
steam and hot water has been done in 
the United States. At Boise, Idaho, 
three wells were drilled to the depths 
respectively of 394, 404, and 455 feet. 
The temperature of the flowing water 
was 170 degrees Fahrenheit and was 
used quite extensively for heating pur- 
poses. 

At Vale, Oreg., a considerable flow 
of water having a temperature of move 
than 200 degrees Fahrenheit is obtained 
from two wells each drilled to a depth 
of about 60 feet. The water is used 
in a swimming pool and a sanitarium. 

Wells of this kind could possibly be 
used with profit to heat water approxi- 
mately to the boiling point before in- 
jecting it into the boiler for conversion 
into steam. 

At “The Geysers” about 75 miles north 
of San Francisco is a tract covering an 
area of about 35 acres overlying rocks 
in which the temperatures are extraor- 
dinarily high. Dr. E. T. Allen of the 
Geophysical Laboratory of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington reports that | 
eight wells have been drilled in this 
region ranging from 200 to 500 feet in 
depth. 

The temperatures at the tops of the 
wells vary from about 300 te 400 degrees 
Fahrenheit. A temperature of 450 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, the melting point of 
tin, was found in a closed well. 

The highest pressure developed in a 
closed well was about 275 pounds per 
square inch. Four of the wells have 
each a capacity of about 1,000 horse- 
power. Steps are being taken to utilize 
the steam from these wells to develop | 
power on a large scale. 

Deep Earth Temperatures. 

With regard to the possible extent of 
the development in the United States of 
power from natural steam, some infor- 
mation can be obtained from the collec- 
tion of deep-earth. temperature data | 
which have been compiled by the Geo- | 
logical Survey. These records show 








Two Die in Wreck 
Of Sikorsky Plane 


Department of the Navy In- 
formed of Crash at New 
York Field. 


The Department of the Navy has 
announced receipt of a message 
from Rear Admiral C. P. Plunkett, 
Commandant of the Third Naval 
District, stating that the Sikorsky 
plane in which it was contemplated 
to make a trans-Atlantic flight from 
New York to Paris, had burst into 
flames and crashed immediately 
after taking-off from Roosevelt 
Field, N. Y., on September 21. 

Two members of the crew were 
burned to death in the accident, but 
Capt. Rene Fonck, French pilot of 
the craft and Lieut. Lawrence W. 
Curtain, U. S. N., escaped injury, 
\the message stated. Ne other in- 
formation was contained in the dis- 
patch. 

The full text of the message fol- 
lows: 

New York to Paris plane took off 
at six thirty four. Immediately 
after taking off plane burst into 
flames and crashed. Captain Fonck 
and Lieutenant Curtain saved by 
jumping. Other members of crew 
burned to death, 


Methods Suggested 
For Removing Stains 


From Marbletvork 


Bureau of Standardg Tells of 
Success in naees 
Chemical Poultices 
to Defacements. 


How to remove stains from marble has 
just been announced as one of the sub- 
jects of research at the Bureau of Stan- 
dards of the Department of Commerce. 
A statement by the bureau on the re- 
sults already obtained follows in full 


text: 

In connection with the research work 
on various problems for the marble in- 
dustry a study is being made to deter- 
mine methods for removing different 
kinds of stains from marblework. Iron, 
tobacco and ink stains are the more com- 
mon types found on interior marble, and 
treatments for such have been found 
which are fairly successful. 

Iron stains sometimes occur where 
contact takes place between the marble 
and steel work in the structure. An ef- 
fective treatment for this type of stain 
consists in applying a solution of sodiunr 
citrate followed by sodium hydrosulphite 
in the dry form and covered with a-paste 
made of whiting and water. 

Tobacco stains can usually be removed 


| by a poultice of whiting, soap solution, 


and sodium carbonate solution. A some- 
what more effective treatment consists 
of chlorinated lime, trisodium phosphate, 
and water mixed into a poultice with 
powdered tale. * 

Inks are of many compositions, and 
hence the treatment for stains from dif- 
ferent inks has to be varied accordingly. 
Stains from ordinary writing inks can 
usually be removed by a poultice made 
of whiting and a strong solution of 


; sodium perborate, followed by a few ap- 


plications of a sodium citrate solution, 
Dye inks may be treated by the sodium 
perborate poultice or by a poultice made 
of equal parts of chlorinated lime and 
whiting mixed to a paste with water. 
Indelible ink stains may be treated like 
those from dye inks, followed by a few 

applications of strong ammonia water. 

A poultice used on any type of stain 
should be left on the marble until dry. 
Frequently it will be found necessary to 
repeat such applications a few times to 
remove the stain entirely. 
almost without an exception, that the 
temperature of the rocks east of the Mis- 
sissippi River are quite low, particularly 
in the Appalachian Mountains and along 
the Atlantic Coast. 

Ordinarily it would be necessary to 
penetrate the crust of the earth in this 
part of the United States to depths of 
from two to four miles in order to ob- 
tain a rock temperature sufficiently high 
to convert water into steam. West of 
the Mississippi River, the temperatures 
rise slowly, but it is not until the Rocky 
Mountains are reached that anything of 
importance can be expected. 


To what extent areas will be found | 


in the Rockies, and in the volcanic re- 
gions of Hawaii and other island posses- 
sions, in which high temperatures are 
associated with underground water suf- 
ficient for commercial needs is at the 
moment a matter of pure speculation. 
From a study of the rates at which 
temperatures increase with depth in the 
crust of the earth, it seems reasonable 
to believe that the Yellowstone Park 
waters are brought from depths _ be- 
tween 3,400 and 8,000 feet (1.5 miles). 
Other evidence tends to show that the 
heat may be supplied in part by steam 
which has its source in a deep-seated, 
slowly cooling magma or lava bed. 


sibility that deep drilling may ulti- 
mately be required to determine the ex- 
tent of this new source of heat and 
power, and in this field of exploration 
It is interesting to note that the Chans- 


lor-Canfield Midway Oil Company’s deep | 


well at Brea, near Los Angeles, Calif., 
has just passed the 8,000-foot level—the 
estimated maximum depth of the circu- 
lating waters in Yellowstone National 
Park. 


| 





| 67,329, the largest on record. 


reward. 





} mercial 
These great depths suggest the pos- | 
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Radio 


British Commerce 
By Aircraft Reaches 


‘New Mark for Year 


Shipments Total 1,972,972 
Pounds; Nearly 15,000 
Persons Ride Without 

Serious Mishap. 


Vice Consul Daniel Miller, at London, 
has just reported to the Department of 
Commerce that British commerce by air- 
craft has set a high record for the year 
ended March 31. The full text of his 
report follows: 

In the year which ended Marth 31, 
British aircraft engaged in civil avia- 
tion carried almost 15,000 passengers | 
without a single loss of life and no'seri- 
ous accident. The mileage traveled by | 
these aircraft amounted to 865,000, de- | 
crease of 25,000 miles from the figures 
for 1924-25. The decrease indicated 
more economical operation due to the 
use of larger airctaft. 

Gain in Flying For Hire. 

Flying for hire or reward showed a | 
remarkable increase, the number of pas- 
sengers in this branch of aviation being | 
In the | 
seven-year period since May, 1919, 67,227 | 
passengers and 1,804.7 tons of cargo have 
been carried in air transport flying, and 
315,102 passengers ‘in flying for hire or | 
In the year under review Brit- 
ish aircraft carried 11,363 ee 
across the channel and foreign aircraft 
10,391. 

Combined imports and exports of gen- 
eral merchandise carried by both Brit- 
ish and foreign aircraft also established 
a record. The figures are 1,972,972 
pounds as against 1,326,395 pounds in 
the previous year. 

Of 4,179 flights, 3,888, or 93 per cent, 
were uninterrupted, and a further 148 





interruption. Involuntary landings on 
regular air transport services were at- 
tributable to weather in about 50 per 
cent of the cases, and to engine or in- 
stallation failure in about 33 per cent. 

Most of the landing caused by bad 
weather were due to poor visibility and 
should decrease with the installation of 
lights and other signalling devices along 
the air routes. 

Great Britain has provisional air traf- 


Broadcasting 


| five new 
; were licensed by the 


| 252.0 meters; frequency kilocycles, 1,190. 


| City, N. J., 


| Ill.; 





fic agreements in force with Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Norway and Switzer- 
land and investigations are being made 
with a view to concluding a provisional 
agreement with the German Government. 
These are over and aboxe existing long- 
standing arPangements. As regards Ger- 
many, the reciprocal arrangement on a 
These are over and above existing long- 
of British air services to Cologne and 
Berlin, and German services to Croydon, 
has been continued. 


Results of Trainin Training 
Units niin 


R. 0. T. C. Camps and Schools 
Declared' Source of New 
Material for- Officers. 


esis to figures recently compiled 
by the Department of War from lists of 
graduates of training corps units in 
schools and colleges, the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps is proving a source of 
new material for the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps of the United States Army. 

Summarizing these results, the De- 
partment, in a statement just issued, 
declared: 

To date 4,842 graduates of the 1926 
! school year from institutions having Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps units have 
been appointed in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. By branches these appointments 
are as follows: Infantry, 2,105; Cavalry, 
197; Field Artillery, 570; Coast Artillery 
Corps, 80; Corps of 
Engineers, 400; Signal Corps, 115; Quar- 
termaster Corps, 2; Ordnance Depart- 
ment, 144; Chemical Warfare Service, 
15; Medical Corps, 601; Dental Corps, 
217; and Veterinary Corps, 30. 

Graduates of schools located in the 
Seventh Corps Area, comprising the 
States of Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, head the list of appoint- 
ments by Corps Areas, with 857. The 
Fourth Corps Area, of North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana, is 
second with 831. The Third Corps Area, 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and 
the District of Columbia, is third with 
694. The other Corps Areas have ap- 
proximately the same number from each. 
From Hawaii 15 graduates have been 
appointed, all in the Infantry. 


Mr. Hoover Is Pleased 
With Commercial Flying 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
will, in my opinion, be five to ten times 
as great.” 
Secretary Hoover predicted there 





would be 500 or 600 planes in operation 
for commercial purposes within the next 
15 months. There are naw about 150 
planes in use throughout the country 
carrying passengers, express and rail, 
he said. 

The speedy transportation of high- 
class and expensive goods is one of the 
services now being performed by_com- 
aircraft for which Secretary 
Hoover foresees an even greater future 
utility, for one reason, he said, because 
of its greater safety. He asserted his 
belief that the rapid advance of air trans- 
portation will not have any consequen- 
tial effect on ground transportation. 

The Civil Aeronautics Branch of the 
Department of Commerce at present is 


devoting its attention to the development | 
such as airways, bea- | 


of air facilities, 
cons, landing fields and kindred imme- 
diate needs, he pointed out. 


Avia 


tion 


| Five Broadcasting Licenses Are Granted 


Stations by Department of Commerce 


Ten Changes in Wave Lengths, Three in Call Letters and 
Seven in Names Also Announced. 


The Radio Division of the Department | 


just announced that 
broadcasting stations | 
department last 
week. Ten changes in wave lengths of | 
stations already operating, mostly to 
higher channels, were also announced. 
There were three changes in the call 
letters of stations, and also seven 
changes in the names of stations. The 
list of changes of all kinds was an- 
nounced as fololws: 
New Stations. 
WKBM—John Wilbur Jones, New- 
burgh, N. Y.; wave length, 215.7 meters; 
frequency kilocycles, 1,390. * 
WKBL—Monrona Radio Manufactur- 
ing Co., Monroe, Mich.; wave length, 


of Commerce has 
radio 


WKBO—Camith 
309.1 
kilocycles, 970. 

WCAZ—Carthage 
wave length, 245.8 meters; 
quency kilocycles, 1,220. 

KPJM—Wilburn Radio Service, Pres- 
cott, Ariz.; wave length, 215 meters; 
frequency kilocycles, 1,395. 

Change in Wave Length. 

WDRC—Doolittle Radio Corporation, 
New Haven, Conn., wave length changed 
from 267.7 meters, 1,120 kilocycles to , 
268 and 1,119. 

WBZA—Westinghouse JBlectric & | 
Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass., wave } 
length changed from 241.8 meters, 1,240 
kilocycles to 333.1 and 900. 

KFYF—Carl’s Radio Den, Oxnard, - 
Calif., wave length changed from 205.4 
meters, 1,460 kilocycles to 214.2 and 
1,400. 

WSBT—South Bend Tribune, South 
Bend, Ind., wave length changed from 
275.1 meters meters, 1,090 kilocycles to 
315 and 951.8. 

KSBA—W. G. Patterson, Kennon- 
wood, La., wave length changed from 
312.3 meters, 960 kilocycles to 312.6 and 
959. 

KOIL—Mona Motor 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
changed from 277.6 meters, 
cycles to 305.9 and 980. 

WAPI—Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Ala., wave length changed 


Corporation, Jersey 
meters; frequency 





Carthage, 
fre- 


College, 


Oil Company, 
wave léigth 
1,080 kilo- 


| Company, St. Louis, 


; pany, 


from 147.8 meters, to 


461.3 and 650. 

KFBC—W. K. Azbill & The Union 
League Club of San Diego County, wave 
length changed from 215.7 meters, 1,390 
kilocycles to 380 and 789. 

WIL—St. Louis Star, Benson Radio 
Mo., wave length 
changed from 272.6 meters, 1,100 kilo- 
cycles to 258 and 1,162. 

KFBK—Kimball-Ups&® Co., 
mento, Calif., 
147.8 meters, 
and 560.4. 

Change in Call Letters. 

WAAT—Frank V. Bremer, Jersey 
City, N. J. Call letters changed from 
WKBD to WAAT. 

WCW K—Chester W. Keen, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Call letters changed from 
WHBJ to WCWK. 

KSBA—-W. G. Patterson, 
wood, near Shreveport, La. 
changed from KWKH to KSBA. 

Change in Time. 

KSBA-—-W. K. Henderson Iron Works 
& Supply Company, Shreveport, La., to 
W. G. Patterson, Kennonwood, near 
Shreveport, La. Call letters changed 
from KWKH to KSBA. Change in wave 
length noted below. 

KOIL—Monarch Manufacturing Com- 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, to Mona 
Motor Oil Company, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Call letters the same. Change in 
wave length noted below. 

WBRC—Bell Radio Corporation, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., to Birminghdm Broad- 
casting Company, Birmingham, Ala. Call 
letters the same. 

WEHS—Robert E. Hughes, 
Iil., to Oliver G. Fordham, Chicago, 
Call letters the same. 

KMO—Love Electric Company, Ta- 
coma, Wash., to K. M. O. Incorporated, 
Tacoma, Wash. Call letters the same. 

KFVD—MeWhinnie Electric Com- 
pany, San Pedro, Calif., to W. J. and C. 
I. MeWinnie, Venice, Calif. Call letters 
the same. 

KFBC—W. 
Calif., to W. K. Azbill] and The Union 
League Club of San Diego County. Call 
letters the same. Changes in wave 
length noted below. 


1,210 kilocycles 


Sacra- 
wave length changed from 
1,210 kilocycles to 535 


Kennon- 
Call letters 


Evanston, 
Ill. 


K. Azbill, San Diego, 


Government 


Laboratories 


YEARLY 


INDEX 


Dr. Mann Leaves Colombo 
With Animals for Zoo 


| 

The Smithsonian Institution announced 
on September 21 that Dr. William M. 
Mann, director of the Smithsonian- | 
Chrysler expedition to Africa, set sail | 
on that date from Colombo, Ceylon, 
bound direct for New York with several 
hundred animals for the National Zoo- 
logical Park in Washington, D. C. 

The animals were captured in East | 
Africa and were shipped from Dar-es- 
Salaam to Ceylon, where they were | 
transshipped to the steamship “City of 


Calcutta,” which is scheduled to reach 
27 


Sci 





New York on October 

The shipment, it was ened in- | 
cludes leopards, a hyena, a giant civet | 
cat, a giraffe, a dozen antelope, 40 mon- 
a pangolin, a rare wild cat, and 
The 37 


ol- 


keys, 
numerous birds and reptiles. 
day voyage will be made without change | 
between Colombo and New York by way 
of the Mediterranean, it was stated. 


| 


{ 


| 


“Rainmaking” ne” Fails, | 


But Drought Ends. 


Army Men in Hawaii Report Re- | 
sults of Chemical Ex- 


periments. 

——— | 
[Continued From Page 1.] 

and the ship placed at the disposal gof 

the Chemical Warfare and Signal Corps 

fficers in charge of the experiments. 

Several flights were made in and above 
the clouds over the Koolau Range in the 
vicinity of the Schofield Reservoirs and 
about 2,300 pounds of titanium tetra- 
chaloride were used in an attempt to | 
produce rain. Two of the tests were wit- 
nessed by pilots in PW planes who stayed 
near the projected smoke screen. 

It was learned that the titanium | 
tetrachloride, instead of making a screen | 
in the clouds, would itself form fluffy | 
clouds which in a short time would be | 
assimilated by the surrounding clouds. | 
No rain resulted from the tests, the de- | 
partment was notified. | 

As the suppy of titanium tetrachloride }| 
was depleted further tests were called | 
off. Recent rains have furnished a plen- 
tiful supply of water, however. | 


| 


. doah, 


PAGE 
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TODAY’S 5 ' 


lence 


Future of Aviation 
Is in Dirigible, View 
Of Goodyear Officia 


Head of Rubber Compan 
Thinks Next Step Will Be 
to Transoceanic 
Airships. 


P. W. Litchfield, president of the Good 
year Rubber Company, declared Septem 


| ber 21, after a conference with Presi 


dent Coolidge, that the real immedia’ 
future of commercial aviation lies i 
the development of dirigibles of sufficien 
size and speed to make regular tra 

oceanic voyages on the two and thre 

day schedules. 

Mr. Litchfield was accompanied to t 
White House by W. C. Young, manageg 
of aeronautics for the Goodyear concern 
The general subject of commercial avia 
tion was discussed. 

In Mr. Litchfield’s opinion aviation i 
not yet developed sufficiently to mak 
use of airplanes over land of much gen 
eral value commercially. The real field 
he thinks, is in the rigid and semirigid 
dirigibles, to be employed over great 
distances. He said: 

“The Shanandoah could hardly have 
made a flight across the Atlantic. The 


| Los Angeles was able to do it only after 
| waiting 


weeks for favorable weathe 
and then carrying just barely enough 
fuel for the hop. * 

“Congress now has authorized an ap 
propriation for a dirigible of from 6,000, 
000 to 6,500,000 cubic feet capacity—twe 


| and a half times the size of the Shena 


We are still all waiting for Con 
gress to make the appropriation, for 
when that ship is built and it is demon 


} strated that the ocen can be crossed o 
; regular sghedule, then I feel certain that 


this type of commercial aviation wi 
| become a big factor.’ 

Mr. Litchfield said Great Britain i 
now constructing two dirigibles of 5,000, 
| 000 cubic feet capacity, to be filled with 
hydrogen. The American ships, he ex 
plained, will be larger because helium 
will be used and that form of gas ha 
less carrying power, although nonexplo 
sive, and thus much safer. 

As soon as the Government’s dirigible 
has been contracted for and constructed. 
the Goodyear company intends to put it 
extensive experiments into concre 
form, _ Mr. Litchfield said. 


How many people actually have 


halitosis (unpleasant breath)? 


Read. what dentists 
-have to say about this: 


E 


VERY reader of Listerine advertising knows about 
halitosis (unpleasant breath), that insidious thing that 


not even your best friends discuss with you. 


Yet there are still a few “doubting Thomas” folks who 
think halitosis is only a state of mind. 


Out of simple curiosity we put this question up to a 
carefully selected list of dentists—1000 of them—and ina 
letter asked them the following: 


Do you ever use Listerine, in self-defense, 
in the mouth of a patient troubled with 
halitosis, unpleasant breath? 


Please answer if you use it this way (1) 
Frequently, (2) Occasionally, or (3) Never. 


Four hundred and forty replied as follows: 


83% said “Frequently” 


15% said “Occasionally” 


Only 2% said ‘‘Never.” 


a 


Now, what human being meets halitosis at closer range, 
face te face, than the dentist? And who would be a better 
judge of this condition—and how to combat it—than the 
dentist ?— Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 
U.S. A. 


LISTERIN 


—puts you on the safe and polite side 


Well—it worked! 


Special 
Note 


For quite a while we challenged people to try Listerine Tooth 
Paste. Sales now show that when they try it they stick to it! 


Special 
Note 


LARGE TUBE—25 CENTS 
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Income 


Expenses 


leduction in Taxes 
Permitted for Dues 
Paid Associations 


Board of Tax Appeals Also 
. Finds Brewery Derived No 
Income From Purchase 
of Own Bonds. 


APPEAL OF INDEPENDENT BREWING CoM- 
PANY OF PITTSBURGH, BOARD oF TAx 
APPEALS, No. 3242, Sept 18, 1926. 
This is an appeal from the determina- 

of a deficiency in income and profits tax | 

for the year 1919 in the amount of $20,- | 

610.48. The questions in issue are (1) | 

whether the taxpayer is entitled to de- | 

duct from gross income in its income- 
tax return for 1919 amounts paid as 
dues to various brewery associations, and | 

(2) whether the taxpayer received any | 

income from the purchase of its own 

bonds which it did not retire or can- 
cel during the year. 

The full text of the case follows: 

B. H. Feldstein, Esq., for the peti- 
tioner. 

E. C. Lake, Esq., for the Commissioner. 

Statement of Facts. 

Findings of Fact: The taxpayer is 
a Pennsylvania corporation with its prin- 
cipal office in Pittsburgh. In its income 
tax return for the year 1919, it deducted 
from gross income amounts paid brew- 
ery associations as follows: 

Western Pennsylvania Brewers As- 
sociation, $1,896.88; Westmoreland 
County Brewers Association, $524.12 
United States Brewers Association, $6,- 
236; United States Brewers Association 
(attorneys’ fees), $8,340.16. Total, 
$16,997.16. 

The Western Pennsylvanid Brewers’ 
Association was a trade organization 
carried on by brewers of Western Penn- 
sylvania. During 1919, it maintained an 
office in Pittsburgh where the brewers 
from the vicinity of the city met and 
discussed matters of interest to them. 
It was not used or intended to be used 
in lobbying for the promotion or the de- 
feat of legislation. The Westmoreland 
County Brewers’ Association was a small 
trade organization maintained by the 
brewers of Westmoreland County; no 
part of the money paid to it was ex- 
pended in lobbying for the promotion or 
the defeat of legislation. The United 
States Brewers’ Association was a large 
organization to which the principal brew- 
ers throughout the United States be- 
longed. Its income was used for the 
promotion of the interests of the brewery 
industry. It maintained an office at 
Washington, D. C. It was interested in 
contesting the constitutionality of the 
prohibition amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the cen- 
tribution of the taxpayer to this asso- 
ciation during the year 1919 of $8,314.16 
for attorneys’ fees was in connection 
with this litigation. 

The taxpayer corporation was or- 
ganized in February, 1905, at which time 
it executed a first mortgage to the 
Colonial Trust Company of Pittsburgh, 
as trustee, securing an issue of $4,500,- 
000 of bonds, 4,500 in number of the par 
value of $1,000 each. The original mort- 
gage contained no sinking fund agree- 
ment. A supplement thereto was duly 
made and executed by the taxpayer on 
July 28, 1909, which provided for a sink- 
ing fund for the retirement of the bonds 
issued under the mortgage, the taxpayer 
agreeing to pay to the trustee not less 
than $50,000 in each year, payments to 
begin on December 1, 1911. 

Bonds Not Negotiable. 

From December 1, 1911, to December 
81, 1918, inclusive, the taxpayer made 
payments to the trustee of its sinking 
fund in accordance with the supplemen- 
tal agreement of July 28, 1909, and the 
trustee acquired bonds of the taxpayer 
which it kept alive in the sinking fund. 
Most, if not all, of these bonds were 
acquired directly from the taxpayer at 
par. All of the bonds so sold to the 
trustee were rubber stamped “Not 
Negotiable.” The coupons on the bonds, 
however, were not marked in any man- 
ner and in all cases the taxpayer’s books 
of account show the payment upon each 
interest paying date of the full amount | 
of: interest accrued upon its $4,500,000 
of bonds issued. The trustee has never 
sold or parted with any of the bonds 
which have been acquired by it. 

During the year 1919, the 
price of the taxpayer’s bonds became 
very much depressed and in order to 
support the price, the taxpayer pur- 
chased in the open market 476 of its | 
bonds, paying therefor $251,825.69. 
These bonds were not canceled and the 
taxpayer’s books of account show inter- | 
est paid on them the same as on the 
bonds held by the trustee of its sinking 
fund and those held by the public. 

During the year 1919, the taxpayer 
sold to the trustee for the sinking fund 
30 of its bonds which it purchased from 
the public during the year 1919 at a cost | 
of $14,351.17, receiving therefor $30,000 
éash. The difference between the $30,- 
000 received from the trustee and the 
@mount paid by the taxpayer for~the 
bonds was $15,648.33. 

’ Profit on Bonds Computed. 

In the making of its income-tax return 
for 1919, the taxpayer reported $1,400 
profit upon bonds purchased and sold to 
the trustee during the year. The Com- 
missioner has determined that the profit 
to the taxpayer upon the purchase of the 
bonds was the difference between the par 
value, $476,000, and $251,825.69, the 


market 


amount paid therefor, or $224,174.31, and | 


since the taxpayer accounted for only 
$1,400 profit in its income-tax return, the 
commissioner has added to the gross in- 
come reported $222,774.31. The commis- 
sioner has determined that the net income 
of the taxpayer for the calendar year 
1919 was $223,128.53. The taxpayer had 
no net income for 1919 if the assumed 
profit of $224,174.31 upon the purchase 

bonds from the public be eliminated 





m the gross income. 
Tn 1920 and subsequent years, the tax- 


\ 
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Wife as Partner is Found LiabletoTax , _. 
Claim Disallowed for Spoilage of Groceries 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules That Loss Was Not Deter- 
mined as Occurring in Taxable Year. 


APPEAL OF R. A. BARTLEY, BOARD OF TAx 
APPEALS, No. 2623, SeprT. 18, 1926. 
The points in issue in this appeal 

from the determination of $772.08 and 


+ $31,484.74 in income taxes for 1918 and 


1919, respectively are: 
_ (1) Whether the wholesale grocery 
business conducted by the taxpayer in 
his own name was a-«sole proprietorship 
or a partnership, and 

(2) Whether the inventory at Decem- 
ber 31, 1919, should be reduced by elim- 
inating therefrom the cost or market 
value of certain merchandise included 
in the inventory which was found in 
1920 to be worthless as of the date the 
inventory was taken. 

The full text of the case follows: 

Homer Sullivan and P. J. McCumber, 
for the taxpayer. Ellis W. Manning, 
for the Commissioner. 

Wife's Interest Recognized. 

Findings of Fact: 

During the years 1918 and 1919, and 
for approximately 35 years prior thereto, 
the taxpayer was engaged in the whole- 
sale grocery business in Toledo, Ohio. 
The business was always conducted un- 
der the name of R. A. Bartley. 

Some time prior to 1890, the book- 
keeper was a woman who later became 
the taxpayer’s wife. For many years 
-— 
payer was from time to time the success- 
ful bidder for the sale of bonds to the 
trustees of its sinking fund and in 1921 
and 1922, it sold to the trustee many 
bonds at less than the price at which it 
had acquired them from the public in 
1919. Of the 476 Independent Brewing 
Company bonds purchased by the tax- 
payer from the public during the year 
1919, 372 were sold by the taxpayer to 
the Colonial Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh, as trustee of its sinking fund, 
and no bonds have been sold to any 
other purchaser. On June 30, 1925, 104 
of the bonds purchased by the taxpayer 
during the year 1919 were still owned 
by it. 


Full Text of Opinion. 

Opinion—Smith: In the year 1919, 
the taxpayer paid dues to the Western 
Pennsylvania Brewers Association, West- 
moreland County Brewers Association, 
and the United States Brewers Associa- 
tion. In addition it paid to the last 
named association $8,340.16 as its pro 
rata share of the fees of attorneys em- 
ployed by the United States Brewers 
Association to test the constitutionality 
of the prohibition amendment to the 
constitution. In its income- tax return 
for 1919, the taxpayer has deducted 
the payment of these dues and attor- 
neys’ fees as ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses and the deduction has been disal- 
lowed by the commissioner. 

We think that the amounts paid con- 
stituted ordinary and necessary expen- 
ses. All of the brewers’ associations 
mentioned were, so far as the record in- 
dicates, performing lawful services for 
their members and such services were in 
furtherance of the members’ business. 
It does not appear from the record that 
the taxpayer was under any legal ob- 
ligation to make a contribution for the 
attorneys’ fees but it was perfectly legal 
for the brewers association to test the 
constitutionality of the prohibition 
amendment and the payment by the tax- 
payer of its proportion of the fees was 
an ordinary and necessary expense of 
doing business. 

The Commissioner has added to the 
taxpayer’s gross and net income for the 
year 1919, $22,774.31 alleged profit on 
the purchase by it of its own outstand- 
ing bonds. This amount plus $1,400 re- 
turned by the taxpayer as income con- 
stitutes the difference between the par 
value of the bonds purchased and the 
amount paid therefor. The Commis- 
sioner has treated this difference as pro- 
fit under article 544 of Regulations 45, 
which provides that where a corporation 
“purchases and retires any of such bonds 
at a price less than the issuing price 
or face value, the excess of the issuing 
price or face value over the purchase 
price is gain or income for the taxable 
year.” The taxpayer denies that it de- 
rived any taxable income as a result of 
the purchase of its bonds from the pub- 
lic during the year 1919, or from the 
sale of 30 of the bonds to the trustee 
of its sinking fund during that year, 
but that in any event the only income 
which it received was a profit. of $15,- 
648.33 upon the 30 bonds sold to the 


| trustee at par during 1919. 


Depreciation in Value Noted. 

The facts in this case are undeniably 
that the brewery properties of the tax- 
payer had greatly depreciated in market 
value as a result of national prohibition. 
As a result of such depreciation in value 
large blocks of its bogds were thrown 
upon the market at any price that they 
would bring. When the quotation got 
below 40 per cent of the face value 
of the bonds, the taxpayer went into the 
market to support it. The commissioner 
contends that in as much as these bonds 
were issued many years ago at the face 
value, the taxpayer derived an income 
in.1919 from the purchase of these bonds 
equal to the difference between the is- 
sue price and the purchase price and 
contends that inasmuch as these bonds 
ogous to a short sale. 

In our opinion the taxpayer derived 
no taxable income from the purchase of 
its own bonds at less than the issue price. 
Certainly the transaction was not anal- 
ogous to a short sale. The facts are 
simply that during the taxable year the 
taxpayer used a portion of its cash on 
hand to pay a portion of its debts. 


| Whether it will ever be able to pay the 


balance of them is uncertain. We think 
that the principle laid down by the court 
in Bowers v. Kerbaugh-Empire Co. U. 
S. D. C. So. Dist. N. Y., deeided May 3, 
1926, is controlling here. 

Judgment for the petitioner. 

Green, Love, Sternhagen, and Tram- 
mell dissenting 


prior to 1900, an agreement existed be- 
tween the.parties which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Memorandum of Agreement made and 
entered into this 10th day of March, 
1900, by and between Rudolph A. Bartley 
of the first part, and Harriet Bartley, 
his wife, of the second part, witnesseth: 

“‘Whereas, the parties hereto have been 
and are now Mointly interested in the 
wholesale grocery business and all the 
assets thereof carried under the. name 
of R. A. Bartley, the party of the second 


| part having acquired her interest therein | 


by her contribution to said business by 
services and otherwise, and also by the 
terms of a post-marital agreement had 
between the parties hereto: 


“For the purpose of definitely declar- 


ing the several interests of the parties | 


hereto in said business and the assets 
thereof, and to specifically provide the 


; terms and conditions for the continuance 
) thereof, it 


is now agreed between the 
parties as follows, to-wit: 

“First: That each of the parties 
hereto is the owner, in his and her own 
right, of the undivided one-half of all 
of thé property and assets of every kind, 
nature and description connected with 
said business, including the stock of mer- 
chandise, accounts and good will thereof, 
together with all of the accretiens here- 
tofore or hereafter to be made thereto, 
and all other accounts, charges or in- 
debtedness from either to the other are 


declared to be fully settled and adjusted | 


to this date, and upon the basis hereof. 
“Second: 
be continued, as heretofore under the 
name of R. A. Bartley, and under his 
direction and personal supervision, the 
net profits and losses thereof to 
equally divided between the 
hereto. 
“Third: 
shall be allowed, 
his personal services in the conduct of 


as 


said business, the sum of Eight Thous- | 


and ($8,000) dollars per annum, to be 
charged as expenses of said business. 
“Fourth: The party of the second part 
is to be allowed to draw the sum of three 
thousand ($3,000) dollars per annum or 
more, payable monthly, provided 
sum does not exceed the proportion of 
net profits accruing to her for such year; 
if her proportion of the net profits are 


less than the sum herein named, then she | 


is to be allowed to draw only such sums 
as would represent the net profits for 
such year. 

“Fifth: This agreement shall continue 


in force for a period of twenty-five (25) | 


years from the date hereof, unless sooner 
terminated by the mutual consent of the 
parties hereto. 

“Sixth. It is specifically agreed and 
made an essential part hereof, that this 
contract and agreement shall not termi- 
nate by the death of the party of the 


second part,,except upon the option of | 


the party of the first part. In the event 


of the death of the party of the second | 


part prior to the termination of this 
agreement, then it is understood and 
agreed that the party of the first part is 


to continue said business, at his option, | 


and under his sole personal supervision 
and control until the expiration of the 
term herein provided for, and without 
being in any manner required to account 
to or with the heirs, devisees or legatees 
of the party of the second part until the 
expiration of the term herein provided 
for. 

“Upom such expiration, however, then 
the heirs, devisees or legatees of the 
party of the second part or her per- 
sonal representatives shall receive such 


interest as would have belonged to the | 


party of the second part had she still 
been living. 
“Seventh: 


death of the party of the second part, 
the party of the second part will re- 


linquish all her right, by way of dower | 
in and to the interest of | 


or otherwise, 
said party of the first part in the prop- 
erty and assets of the business herein 
provided for.” 

This agreement was signed by R. A. 


Bartley and “Hattie” Bartley, and was | 


witnessed by Charles T. Lewis, the at- 
torney who drew the instrument and 
an employe in his office. The original 
of the agreement had been lost or de- 


stroyed but a copy of it satisfactorily | 
| 1918, and 1919 were made up for the 


identified is in evidence. 


Although this agreement states that | 


Harriet Bartley acquired her interest in 


the business “by her contribution to said | 
business by services and otherwise,” she | 


did no work at the place of business of 
the taxpayer within the knowledge of 
the bookkeeper since about 1890. The 


existence of this agreement was known | 
| his wife, Harriet Bartley, was filing a 


to but few persons. 


The books of account do not sHow that | 


Harriet Bartley ever had any interest in 
the business. When the business was 


incorporated on January 1, 1921, certain | 
subscribe | 


employes were permitted to 
for and acquire a number of the shares 
of stock. 

New Agreement Made. 

The ‘balance of the stock was first 
issued to R. A. Bartley and “Hattie” 
Bartley, whic hprovides in part as fol- 
lows: 

“This agreement made this 29th day 
of April, 1921, by and between R. A. 
Bartley and Hattie Bartley, husband and 
wife, of Toledo, Ohio, witnesseth: 

“(1) The written agreement between 
the parties entered into on the 10th day 
of March, 1900, and evidenced by written 
contract of that date and also the agree- 
ment between the parties entered into on 
the first day of March, 1921, and evi- 
denced by written contract of that date, 
are and each of them is hereby canceled 
and all rights and obligations thereunder 
are canceled and released. 


“(2) The business referred to in said | 


contract of March 10, 1900, as carried on 
under the name of R. A. Bartley is now 
beirig carried on by the R. A. Bartley 
Company (an Ohio corporation). Com- 


Inventories 


Partnerships 


That the said business shall | 


be | 


parties | so held by him in trust; said trust: shall 


4 : ‘ | continue during the lifetime of said R. 
The party of the first part | 
compensation for | 





said | 


| year to her. 


| paid each year 





In the event of the death 
of the party of the first part prior to the | 








As Manufactures of Down 


In overruling a protest of Wakem & 
McLaughlin, Inc., Chicago, the United 
States Customs Court finds that certain 
merchandise, described by the appraiser 
as “natural ducks stuffed,” was properly 
assessed with duty at the rate of 60 per 
cent ad valorem under Paragraph No. 
1419, Tariff Act of 1922, as manufactures 
of down. The importers, in challenging 
this classification, contended for duty at 
20 per cent ad valorem either under Para- 
graph No. 1419 or 1459 of the same act, 
or under paragraph 1460 of the 1922 act. 
These claims are denied by Judge McClel- 
land, who declared there was nothing in 
the record to justify a disturbance of 
the collector’s assessment. 

(Protest 97463-G-70689). . 
mon stock of said company to the amount 
of $805,400 par value has been issued 
to and is now held by R. A. Bartley; and 
the parties hereto are desirous of mak- 
ing an arrangement whereby a beneficial 
ownership of said Hattie Bartley, in one- 
half of said stock shall be effected and 
secured to her, subject, however, to the 
right of said R. A. Bartley during his 
lifetime to vote said stock for all pur- 
poses and exercise all other rights inci- 
dent thereto; and to make certain other 
arrangements with reference to their 
property rights. 

“3. In consideration of the premises, 
it is agreed that said The R. A. Bartley 
Company shall issue to said R. A. Bart- 


| ley, as Trustee for said Hattie Bartley, 


certificates for the full one-half of said 


| stock now held by said R. A. Bartley, 


viz—for the amount of $402,700 par 
value of stock, to be held by said R. A. 
Bartley upon the trusts following viz.: 

“a. Said R. A. Bartley will account 
for and pay over to said Hattie Bartley 
when and as received, all cash dividends 
paid on said stock so held in trust by 
him, and will receive and hold in like 
trust any and all stock dividends which 
may be declared in respect of said stock 


A. Bartley and upon his death shall cease 
and determine, and thereupon said Hat- 
tie Bartley, if she survives him, shall 
have the right to have stock certificates 
for the stock so held in trust by R. A. 


| Bartley issued to her directly by said 
| The R. A. Bartley Company. 


If she does 
not so survive, then said right shall 
vest in her legal representatives, which 
term ‘legal representatives’ as herein 


| used, shall include the executors, admin- 
| istrators, heurs or testamentary, benefici- 


aries of the said Hattie Bartley. 
“(b) During the continuance of said 
trust said R. A. Bartley shall have com- 


| plete and absolute power and right to 


vote all of said stock at any and all 
meetings of stockholders of said com- 
pany in like manner and with like effect 
as if the same belonged to him abso- 
lutely, and exercise all other rights in- 
cident thereto; and said Hattie Bartley 
will not, during the lifetime of said R. 
A. Bartley, do any act or thing which 
may in any way interfere with the full 
exercise of such power by said R. A, 
Bartley. 

“(e) Said Hattie Bartley further 
agrees that if she should die before 
said R. A. Bartley, said trust shall con- 
tinue as hereinabove provided, and it is 
agreed that in such case all cash divi- 
dends received by said R. A. Bartley 
subsequent to the death of said Hattle 
Bartley shall be paid to her legal repre- 
sentatives.” 

Payments Credited. 

Prior to 1921, Harriet Bartley was 
charged upon the taxpayer’s books of 
account with the $3,000 advanced each 
At the close of each year 
the account was closed into the profit 
and loss account the same as the $8,000 
to R. A. Bartley. 

The profits of the business for each 
year were credited to what the book- 
keeper called a “stock account.” Any 
loss sustained for any year was debited 
to that account. 

No profits were drawn from the busi- 
ness during 1918 and 1919, and for many 
years prior thereto, except such amounts 
as were drawn by the taxpayer and his 
wife as per the agreement made in 
March, 1900; that is, $3,000 paid each 


| year to Harriet Bartley and $8,000 paid 


each year to R. A. Bartley. 

In statements banks and in com- 
mercial transactions there was never 
any statement made to the effect that 
anyone had any interest in the busi- 
ness other than R. A. Bartley. 

Income tax returns for the years 1917, 


to 


taxpayer by an accountant whom he 
believed to be qualified to make such re- 
turns. No partnership returns were 
filed for any year. In his individual 
returns the taxpayer reported the profits 
of the business and paid surtaxes ac- 


| cordingly. 


In his return for 1918, he stated that 


separate return. She filed such a re- 
turn but did not include therein any 
profits from the grocery business and 
the return showed no tax due. 

In his income tax return for 1919, the 
taxpayer did not state whether Harriet 


| Bartley was filing a separate return or 
| whether he was including in his return 


any income that was received by 
which accrued to her. Harriet Bartley 
made no income tax return for 1919 
as she was advised, after consultation 
with the collector of Internal Revenue of 
the district in which she lived, that she 
had no taxable income and, accordingly, 
that no return was required to be filed. 

The taxpayer’s inventory at Decem- 


or 


| ber 31, 1919, was taken upon the basis 
| of cost or market 


whichever was lower, 
Shortly after the close of the year there 


| was a slump in the market prices of 


merchandise and the inventory was re- 
duced in the amount of $43,559.14, which 
represented 5 per cent of the total. 

In February or March, 1920, the tax- 
payer discovered that certain items of 
merchandise inventoried at December 31, 
1919, were worthless. The worthless mer- 
chandise was dumped during the year 
1920. The merchandise thus dumped was 
all purchased during the war period or 
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Stuffed Ducks Held Dutiable | 
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BONDS: Corporation Purchases Own Bonds: Income. 
ORPORATION received no taxable income from purchase of own bonds in 1919 


A 


at less than issue price.—Appeal of Independent Brewing Co. of Pittsburgh 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 2482, Col. 1. 


EXPENSES: Dues to Brewery Association: Deductible. 
AYMENTS by a brewery corporation of dues to a brewery association organized 
and legally conducted for the purpose of furthering the interests of its mem- 
bers are ordinary and necessary expenses deductible from gross income in the 
corporation’s income tax returns.—Appeal of Independent Brewing Co. of Pittsburgh 
(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 2482, Col. 1. 


GAIN OR LOSS: Joint Venture. 


MOUNT of gain realized by stockholders of trust company participating in 
joint venture determined.—Appeals of Ernest Woodruff at ali (Board of Tax 


Appeals.) 


JOINT VENTURE: Transaction Between Corporation and Stockholders. 


TRANSACTION involved between trust company and certain of its stockholders, 
held to be joint venture.—Appeals of Ernest Woodruff et ali (Board of Tax 


Appeals.)—Index Page 2486, Col. 2. 


INSURANCE: Deduction: Reserve: For Refund of Premiums. 


AN AMOUNT in the nature of a reserve, set up by the taxpayer on its books, at 

the end of the taxable year, to cover liability accrued but undetermined in 
amount, arising under contracts refund to policy holders portions of premiums paid 
by them, held, not to be a proper deduction in computing net income for that year. 
—Appeal of Standard Marine Ins. Co. (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 1487, 


Col. 2. 


INVENTORIES: Reduction for Loss Discovered i 


Subsequent Year. 


THE partnership included in its inventory at De€ember 31, 1919, certain merchan- 
dise which was afterwards found to be worthless: Held, that the inventory may 

not be reduced by the amount of the goods discovered to be worthless in 1920.— 

Appeal of R. A. Bartley (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 2482, Col. 2. 


PARTNERS: Classification: Husband and Wife. 


'HE taxpayer entered into an agreement with his wife, on March 10, 1900, which 
declared that each was an owner of an undivided one-half interest of all of 

the property and assets connected with a wholesale grocery business conducted in 
the taxpayer’s name and provided that the net profits and losses thereof should 
be equally divided between them, which agreement continued in full force and 
effect during the years 1918 and 1919: Held, that a partnership existed between the 
parties for the years 1918 and 1919.—Appeal of R. A. Bartley (Board of Tax 


Appeals.)—Index Page 2482, Col. 2. 
within from one to five years prior to 
January 1, 1920, and the amount for 
which such merchandise was inventoried 
totaled $12,884.95. 
Wfie Taxable As Partner. 

Opinion: Smith: Section 218 (a) of 
the Revenue Act of 1918 provides: 

Section 218 (a) of the Revenue Act of 
1918 provides: 

“That individuals carrying on business 


in partnership shall be liable for income | 


tax only in their individual 
There shall be included 
the net income of each partner his dis- 
for the taxable year * * *,” 

tributive share, whether distributed or 
not, of the net income of the partnership 


capacity. 


Section 224 of the act requires partner- | 


ships to make partnership returns each 
year. The partnership contemplated by 
the taxing statute are “ordinary part- 
nerships.” Burk-Waggoner Oil Associa- 
tion v. Hopkins, 269 U. S. liv. 

“The requisites of a partnership are 
that the parties must have joined to- 
gether to carry on a trade or adventure 
for their common benefit, each contribut- 
ing property or services, and havig a 
community of interest in the profits.” 
Meehan v. Valentine, 145 U. S. 611, 618. 

Did the agreement, whicl. was entered 
into between the taxpayer and his wife 
on March 10, 1900, create an ordinary 
partnership between the taxpayer and 
his wife? We think that it did. 

The statutes of the State of Ohio 
provide: 

“Section 3112. (May contract the same 
as if unmarried). - A husband or wife 
may enter into any engagement or trans- 
action with the other, or with any other 
person, which either might if unmarried; 
subject, in transactions between them- 
selves, to the general rules which con- 
trol the actions of persons occupying 
confidential relations with each other.” 
Approved March 19, 1887—Bates An- 
notated Ohio Statutes, Second Edition. 

The basis of a partnership is a con- 
tract, and a generally accepted test for 
determining whether a partnership ex- 
ists between two individuals is whether 
they have entered into a contract for 
the sharing of profits and losses of a 
business enterprise. The taxpayer and 
Harriet Bartley undoubtedly entered into 
such a contract. 

This was a subsisting valid contract 
existing between the parties during the 
years 1918 and 1919. This is shown by 
the fact that Harriet Bartley was paid 
each year $3,00 by the wholesale grocery 
business conducted under the name of 
R. A. Bartley during each of the years 
1918 and 1919, in pursuance of the con- 
tract entered into in 1900. 

It is immaterial that the existence of 
the partnership was not generally known. 
Harriet Bartley was, nevertheless, liable 
as a partner to the same extent that R. 
A. Bartley was liable. In our opinion 
the taxpayer and his wife were each 
required under the Revenue Act of 1918 
to file individual income-tax returns of 
their shares of the profits of the partner- 
ship for the years 1918 and 1919. 

The second point raised by the ap- 
peal is the right of the partnership to 
reduce its inventory taken upon the 
basis of cost or market whichever is 
lower at December 31, 1919, to the ex- 
tent of certain spoilages discovered of 
the inventoried goods shortly after the 
inventory was taken. 

Upon its books of account, the tax- 
payer reduced the inventory in the 
amount of $43,559.14, which represented 
5 per cent of the total. At the time 
the reduction was made, it was ap- 
parently the intention of the partnership 
merely to take care of the decline in 
prices which had taken place between 
December 31, 1919, and the date the 
books were closed for that year, which 
was some time in February, 1920. 

The partnership now claims the right 


in computing | 


! 





to reduce the inventory only to the ex- 
tent of $13,688.83, of which amount 
$803.88 represents a reduction in the 
value of four items of merchandise, 
namely, Folgers lard at the rate of 2 
cents per pound; lima beans at the rate 
of 75 cents per hundred weight; coffee 
at the rate of 2 cents per pound; coffee 
(R. A. B. Special) at the rate of 1 cent 
per pound; and $12,884.95, the inventory 
price of certain merchandise found in 
February or March, 1920, to have 
spoiled. The spoiled goods consisted 
principally of cases of canned salmon. 
At the time the inventory was taken 
no inspection was made of the particular 


cases inventoried and the worthlessness j 


of the goods was not discovered until 
they were prepared for shipment or actu- 
ally had been shipped. The evidence 
does not disclose just when these goods 
were purchased. The evidence is to the 
effect, however, that they were acquired 
during the war period and within from 
one to five years of the date of the de- 
termination that they were worthless. 


Although the taxing statute permits 
the deduction from gross income of 
losses actually sustained during the tax- 
able year, we are of the opinion that the 
evidence in this appeal does not clearly 
show that the loss from spoilage claimed 
for the year 1919 was actually sustained 
during that year. All that it does show 
is that the goods were ascertained dur- 
ing the year 1920 to be worthless and 
had to be dumped. 

The goods may have spoiled prior to 
the year 1919. Indeed, some of them 
may have become worthless subsequent 
to December 31, 1919. 

In the circumstances, we think that 
the proof of loss within the year 1919 
is inconclusive and for this reason the 
action of the commissioner in disallow- 
ing the reduction in the inventory with 
respect to the lard, beans, and coffee in 
the amount of $803.88, and in respect of 
spoilages discovered during the year 1920 
to the amount of $12,884.95 is sustained. 

Order of redetermination will be en- 
tered on 15 days’ notice under Rule 50. 


Tinsel Wire Classified 
At Lower Rate of Duty 


In sustaining a claim of Gallagher & 
Ascher, Chicago, the United States Cus- 
toms Court at New York ruled that cer- 
tain tinsel wire, to be used as a conduc- 
tor for electrical current in telephones, 
radio cords, etc., is classifiable for duty 
purposes under the provision in para- 
graph 385, Tariff Act of 1922, for “tinsel 
wire” at the rate of 45 per cent ad 
valorem. 

The action of the collector in taking 
duty at the rate of 6 cents per pound 
and 35 per cent ad valorem under the 
same paragraph, as metal thread, is re- 
versed. 

(Protest 978304-64165.) 


Court Rotinkes Tariff 
On Amorphous Graphite 


The United States Customs Court, in 
sustaining protests of C. J. Tower & 
Sons, Buffalo, finds that certain amor- 
phous graphite, described by the ap- 
praiser as “crystalline dust graphite,” 
was incorrectly returned for duty under 
paragraph 213, Tariff Act of 1922, at 20 
per cent ad valorem. Judge Young, in 
his opinion in favor of the importers, 
holds that duty should have been taken 
at only 10 per cent ad valorem under 
the first part of said paragraph 213. 

(Protests 74868-G-162 and 975826- 
1646.) 


Duties 


Classifications 


Collector Overruled 
On Combined Packet 


; Customs Court Holds Cases and 
Brushes Should be Taxed 
Separately. 


Certain articles, described by the ap- 
praiser as “wooden objects in the form 
of animals, and heads of animals, con- 
taining a clothes brush and a hat brush,” 
were incorrectly returned for duty as 
entireties, brushes being chief value, un- 
der paragraph 1407, Tariff Act of 1922, 
at 45 per cent ad valorem, the United 
States Customs Court at New York rules 
in a decision just handed down, sustain- 
ing protests of E. J. Cadigan. 

Judge McClelland, in holding the 
brushes to be dutiable as assessed, and 
the carved wooden figures at 33 1/3 per 
cent ad valorem under the provisions of 
paragraph 410 of the 1922 act, writes as 
follows: 

The sample representing the importa- 
tions consists of a carved wooden figure 
of a bull dog and two brushes. The 
figure is ornamental in character and 
the brushes are capable of practical use 
as such. 

These articles are separate and dis- 
tinet from each other, neither being an 
essential part of the other. Together 
they do not form a definite article but 
each retains its own name and character. 
Although the brushes are of less value 
than the wooden figures, they are never- 
theless complete brushes. 

Under the decision of the Court of 
Customs Appeals in Sheldon & Co. v. 
United States (T. D. 41591), the mer- 
chandise involved would appear to be 
dutiable as separate entities; the brushes 
under the eo nomine provision in para- 
graph 1407, and the carved wooden fig- 
ures as manufactures of wood under 
paragraph 410, and we so hold. 

(Protests 127210-G-46253-25, etc.) 


Plaster of Paris Busts 
Assessed at Lower Duty 


Protests filed by R. H. Macy & Co., F, 
Hoffman & Co., and the Draeger Ship- 
ping Co., against the collector’s assess- 
ment of duty on certain busts of women 
composed of plaster of Paris, colored, the 
head being covered with artificial hair 
and having corks placed in the armholes 
to attach costumes, to be used as tele- 
phone and lamp covers, are sustained in 
a decision just handed down by the 
United States Customs Court. 

Duty was levied on the busts in ques- 
tion at 70 per cent ad valorem under the 
provisions of paragraph 1414, tariff law 
of 1922. Judge McClelland, in finding in 
favor of the importers, now fixes duty at 
only 35 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 1440 of the said law, as manufac- 
tures of plaster of Paris chief value. 

(Protests 15474-G—3027-24, etc.). 


Duty on Dog Chains Held 
To Be Four Cents a Pound 


The United States Customs Court, in 
a decision just handed down, has _ held 
certain dog chains, imported at New 
York by Schneider Bros. & Co., Schoe- 
mann & Mayer, and the Hudson For- ! 
warding & Shipping Co., to have been 
erroneously assessed with duty at 40 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
399, tariff act of 1922, as manufactures 
of metal not specially provided for. 

The importers, in challenging this 
classification, claimed duty at 4 cents 
per pound under paragraph 329 of the 
act, as chains. This claim is upheld 
in an opinion by Judge Fischer, who 
sets aside the collector’s assessment at 
the 40 per cent rate. 

(Protests 55896-G-51936-24, etc.). 


Duty on Upholstery Nails 
Is Ordered Cut on Appeal 


The United States Customs Court at 
New York, in sustaining protests of A. 
Hauptman, Inc., the United Import Co., 
B. Lubowsky & Co., Butler Bros., Hen- 
sel Bruckmann & Lorbacher, A. W. 
Salter, and the Hudson Forwarding & 
Shipping Co., finds that certain uphol- 
stery nails should have been assessed 
with duty at the rate of 1% cents per 
pound under paragraph 331 of the act 
of 1922, as “iron or steel nails, not 
specially provided for.” 

The collector at the port of New 
York imposed duty on the nails in ques- 
tion at 40 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 399 of the said act, as manu- 
factures of metal. Judge Fischer 
writes the Court’s conclusions in favor 
of the importers. 


(Protests 116210-G-23364-25, etc.). 


Duty of 60 Per Cent Upheld 


On Beads of Porcelain 

The United States Customs Court at 
New York, overruling protests of F. B. 
Vandegrift & Co., of Philadelphia, has 
just held that certain fish spine beads, 
designed and used for insulating pur- 
poses, composed of white porcelain hav- 
| ing a witrified nonabsorbent body, are 
properly dutiable at 60 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 212, tariff act 
of 1922, rather than at 35 per cent or 
45 per cent ad valorem as glass imita- 
tions of onyx, under paragraph 1403 
of the said act. 

Judge Young, in his opinion in favor 
of the Government, pointed out that 
there is nothing about the beads in ques- 
tion which indicates that they were 
designed for decorative purposes or to 
be made pleasing to the eye, but that 
they were designed only for use in in- 
sulating ,wire. The collector’s clagsi- 
fication at the 60 per cent rate under 
the provision of paragraph 212 wag 
| therefore affirmed. 

(Protests 37815-G-67503, ete). 
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Contracts ° 


Appropriations 


Instructions Issued 
On Building Projects 
In Veterans’ Bureau 


Work to Be Done by Pur- 
chase and Hire Excep 
Where Conditions Re- 


quire Contracts, 


Regulations covering the submission 
of proposals for construction work for 
the United States Veterans Bureau were 
issued recently by L. H. Tripp, cheif of 
the Construction Division of the Bureau. 


The regulations cover personnel, payrolls 
and reports. The full statement follows: 

Construction Division allotments, sub- 
allotments from a general allotment to 
the Construction Division, Central Office, 
are made from time to time authorizing 
a medical. officer in charge of a hospital, 
a regional manager or a superintendent 
of construction to perform certain speci- 
fied work by purchase and hire and, 
when conditions require, partly by con- 
tract. Such allotments have no connec- 
tion with any operating expense at the 
station and are available only for the 
work described. 

Asks Bids on Contracts. 

* ee an allotment is authority for the 
solicitation of competitive proposals 
covering the excution of such part of the 
work as is to be done by contract, and 
for materials necessary in the execution 
of such part as is to be done by purchase 
and hire. Excepting as noted below, and 
unless other instructions are given, such 
proposals should be forwarded promptly 
to Central Office, plainly marked for at- 
tention of Construction Division, refer- 
ring to the allotment number, with de- 
ceptance. . 

As covered by Act of Congress dated 
February 13, 1923, which states “Here- 
after Section 3709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States shall not be 
construed to apply to any purchase or 
service rendered in the United States 
Veterans Bureau when the aggregated 
amount involved does not exceed the sum 
of $50,” materials, supplies or services 
immediately necessary in connection with 
the work involved may be obtained with- 
in the limitation of the allotment and of 
the above quoted statute, without ad- 
vertising and withoyt specific authority 
from Central Office. 

When proposals are solicited for ma- 
terial in connection with the execution 
of a project, copy of proposal form should 
be forwarded in each instance to the area 
co-ordinator for the area in which the 
station is located. If no reply is re- 
ceived by the time set for the opening, 
such absence of reply will serve as a 
waiver and should be noted in handling 
the proposals received. Any notification 
of availability of the material should be 
handled as a proposal and recommended 
for acceptance of such items as are of- 
fered for transfer without cost, or. at a 
price not in excess of that on other pro- 
posals received. 

Follow Civil Service Rules. 

When the director has authorized 
temporary employment of necessary 
méchanies, laborers and clerical as- 
sistants (clerical assistants to be placed 


on duty only when specially authorized | 


by the Construction Division for such 
of the work as is to be done by pur- 
chase and hire, at wages not exceeding 


Government Supplies 
Mr. New Calls for Bu 


Says Economies Have 


Kept Down Deficit 


Postmaster General Traces 
Expansion From 1890 
To Present Day. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 

as the postmaster, He is to be found 
in every community and of it he is him- 
self a part. Upon him rests the respon- 
sibility of insuring the prompt delivery 
to home or office of the mail in which 
everyone is directly and personally in- 
terested. Be it understood that the Post 
Office Department exists primarily for 
the service of the public, that the first, 
greatest and inescapable obligation is to 
see that that public gets its mail with the 
utmost promptness and security. 


Says Small Wastes 
Aggregate Huge Sums 


But the obligation of the postmaster 
does not begin and end with that. He 
must also be alive to his responsibilities 
as a business administrator. Any busi- 
ness has to be closely watched and safe- 
guarded against unnecessary expense if 
it is to be successful. The other name 
for unnecessary expense is waste and 
even a business of moderate size may 
easily wreck itself upon that reef. But 
when we contemplate one that boasts 
of the enormous proportions of the 
United States Postal System it is very 
easily seen that small wastes run into 
huge sums when we strike the annual 
balance. An umnecessary employe here, 
a superfluous truck there, slack meth- 
ods tHat cause waste of time at another 
place, must result in great loss when 
the year’s total is made up. It is a very 
easy thing to permit little extravagances 
to grow in so fertile a field. Indeed, I 
think I shall put it another way and 
Say it is very difficult to see that they 
do not. : 

I think it will surprise you postmas- 
ters, familiar though you be with the 
business you administer, when I tell you 
that in the last eight years, from 1919 
to 1926, the various increases in our 
expenses that have been put upon the De- 
partment by Congress and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by statute and 
decree have amounted to considerably 
more than a billion dollars—$1,240,820,- 
257, to be exact, This averages $155,- 
102,532 a year for each of those eight 
years. This has all been brough about 
through raises in salaries and allowances 
voted by Congress to various classes of 
employes and by increases in compen- 
sation granted the railroads by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

I said I thought these figures would 
surprise you. I think a realization of 


They are startling, but they are correct. 
They take no account of the normal 
growth that has resulted from the expan- 
sion of business, improvements and ex- 
tensions in the service necessitating the 
taking on of additional employes or any- 
thing of that kind. They are increases 
that have been arbitrarily made, but 
which have had to be met either out 
of the Department’s revenues or 


the 
pockets of the taxpayers. 
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normal receipts have increased with the 
added volume of mail, but it has been 
and is growing more difficult to make 
them absorb the rapidly climbing costs 
of the service. We have done this to 
date and finished the last fiscal year 
with a deficit of but $35,725,000. 

I am not losing sight of the fact that 
during this time we have had to call 
upon the Treasury tr pay a total of 
$313,877,778 in deficits, But all the bal- 
ance has been met out of current reve- 
nues. The point I would make is that 
the Department has been brought to the 
point where, in spite of these increases, 
it is now within $35,000,000 of paying 
its annual costs out of current revenues. 
In other words, by watchful manage- 
ment we have saved out of our income, 
by the practice of every permissible 
economy, practically every dollar of 
those arbitrary increases in expenses. 

Are there to be more of them? Where 
is the end to be? The railroads are this 
day appealing to 
merce Commission to award them jin- 
would add a great many millions to our 
transportation costs. Within the last 
few days officers of important organiza- 
tions of post office employes have an- 
nounced their purpose to ask Congress 
for another increase in wages. 
no comment on the merit of any of these 
proposals, but refer to them because of 
the relation they bear to the financial 
aspects of your administrative duties. 


I am merely stating facts for the con- | 


sideration not only of the postmasters 
but of the public whose business they 
portray and who must in some form 
meet the mounting cost. They may serve 
to suggest reasons why there are diffi- 
culties in the way of making reductions 
in rates on some classes of mail. 


Savings Credited 


To Several Sources 


The savings referred to have resulted 
from many steps. To how much they 
have amounted in the aggregate is neces- 


sarily a matter of estimate, but we do | 


know that from all of them combined we 
have earned and saved enough to all 
but overcome the great increases I have 
mentioned. To enumerate some of these 
economies: 


We have inaugurated the system of | 


taking receipts for insured parcel post, 
which we know has resulted in greatly 
reducing the amount paid for losses on 
that account. 

Through the appointment of special 
men in the larger post offices whose sole 
duty it is to supervise the 
searching for inadequate postage on mail 
and collect postage due, we have col- 


lected millions that would otherwise have | 


never come over Our counter. 


erations inside post offices so as to elimi- 
nate lost motion, much time has been 
saved. 


We have made and adopted better | Postmaster General. 


supervision of carrier routes in citiés, | 


so that carriers will work to better ad- 
vantage and without adding to the car- 
riers’ burden. 

By the relay of mail to carriers at 
distant points in cities through the use 
of motor trucks. 

By the more economic use of space 
in post offices and postal stations. 

By instructing postmasters how to ar- 
range their work. 


the Interstate Com- | 


I make ; 


work of | 





Rural Mail 


Routes 


By the hanlding of dead parcel post 

By the sending of experts into cities 
to arrange the routing of motor trucks 
in such a way as to get the greatest pos- 
sible amount of work with the Mast dis- 
tance traveled. 

By the establishment of repair units 


| for Government-owned vehicles, which is 


bringing the cost lower than that at 
whieh it can be done in outside repair 
units. 


Saving of $182,000 Noted 


In Purchase of Supplies 

In the purchase of Department sup- 
plies we saved last year over the pre- 
vious year $182,000. 

In the 11 months of October 1 to Au- 
gust 31, we effected a saving of $305,- 
000 through the consolidation of rural 
free delivery routes. 

In the re-letting of star routes in the 
fourth contract section, comprising all 
the far western States, for the four-year 
term beginning July 1, 1926, we save 


| $24 ' 
creases in their rates which, if granted, | ee ee 


By the inauguration of these and other 


}improvements and economies the effi- 
; ciency of the service has been improved, 


so that the average revenue per clerk 
has been raised gradually in the past 
five years from $6,189 per man in 1921 
to $7,794, per man in 1926, and that of 


Money Order Forms 
Are Reported Stolen 


Postmasters Ordered to Exam- 
ine Records to Learn if 
They Have Been Paid. 


R. S. Regar, Third 
master General, Post Office Depart- 
ment has announced that domestic 
money-order forms printed for the use 
of the office at Fall Creek, Wis., have 
been reported stolen. The forms were 
numbered from 85526 to 85600, inclusive. 

Mr. Regar also made public a notice 
cautioning postmasters and paying clerks 
against payment of the forms. 

The full text of the notice to post- 
masters follow: 

On receipt of this notice the postmas- 
ter at every money-order office will care- 
fully examine his records to ascertain 
whether any of the forms in qustion have 
already been paid at his office, and if 
the coupon of any such order is found in 
the paid files that fact should be reported 
immediately by letter to the Third As- 
sistant Postmaster General, Division of 


Assistant Post- 


! Money Orders. 
By rearranging the mail-handling op- | 


If any of the forms are presented, the 


; postmaster should refuse payment, wire 
| the post-office inspector in charge of his 


division, and also the Third Assistant 
Similar action must 
be taken by him in the case of theft of 
forms from his office. 

To provide against payment of stolen 
orders each postmaster should conspicu- 
ously post warning notices where they 


| can be readily consulted by the paying 
| clerks. 


Failure to comply with these in- 
structions is likely to result in personal 
loss to postmasters. 
R. S. REGAR, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General. 








the carriers has been correspondingly 
raised from $9,046 in 1921 to $10,501 in 
1926. 

I know of no other index which so 
clearly and so accurately measures the 
unparalleled growth of this incompara- 
ble country as do the figures of the Post 
Office Department. They paint a pic- 
ture that is the wonder of the world. 
If we will go back to 1890—and I select 
this year because it marks the end of 
a century of experience under the Consti- 
tutional Government—we will see that 
the gross revenues of the Department 
for that year were $60,882,000. In the 
year 1925 this was surpassed by five 
million dollars by the revenues of the 
post office of a single city—-New York— 
whose receipts for that year were $65,- 
488,000. For the last year—1¢26—the 
receipts of this single office came within 
less than $13,000 of $72,000,000, while 
the total receipts for the whole Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year 1926, which 
ended with June 30 last, surpassed $662,- 
000,000, or over 10 times the amount 
returned for 1890. 

The total expenditures of the Post 
Office Department in 1890 were $66,260,- 
000. There isn’t a single major activity 
of the department today which, taken 
alone, does not at this time cost a greater 
sum each year than this expenditure 
for the entire service in 1890. 


Salaries of Clerks Said 
To be $152,000,000 a Year 


The salaries paid clerks in post offices 
is now $152,000,000 a year, or two and 
one-third times greater than the expen- 
ditures for the entire service of 1890. 

The compensation paid city delivery 
carriers is now over $108,500,000 a year. 

The cost of rural free delivery is in 
excess of. $104,000,000, or more than 
one and one-half times the cost for the 
entire establishment of 1890. 

And for the single item of transpor- 
tation of mails by rail and ships we paid 
in the fiscal year 1926 more than $104,- 
000,000. 

Not only has the postal service in- 
creased in keeping with that of the pop- 
ulation, but because of all the augmented 
activities, social and economic, the use 
of the service per capita has also cor- 
respondingly increased. Every effort has 
been put forth to make the service pop- 
ular and to appeal to the public. How 
well this has succeeded is pretty well 
disclosed by the fact that the revenues 
of the department, which in the main 
represent stamp sales, have grown from 
97 cents per capital in 1890 to $5.65 per 
capita in 1926. . 

The volume of domestic money orders 
increased from a little more than $104,- 
000,000 in 1890 to more than a $1,532,- 
500,000 in 1925. 


Refers to Expansion 
of Free Delivery Service 

In 1890 there were only 454 cities at 
which free delivery was maintained, with 
9,066 carriers, at an outlay of les than 
$8,000,000, while in 1926 2,522 cities en- 
joyed that service, performed by 48,235 
carriers at a cost of $108,000,000. 

In 1890 there was no rural delivery 
service, while today there are 45,185 car- 
riers traveling an aggregate of a 1,250,- 
000 miles a year, serving more than 
thirty million people. 

In 1890 we had a total of 166,000 em- 
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System Declared Not Only 
Necessary Public Service, 
but Great Enterprise. 


ployees in the entire executive civil serv- 
ice while today, including clerks in 
fourth-class offices and the mail messen- 
gers, we have 363,000 in the postal serv- 
ice alone. 

This in breif tells the story of the pro- 
gressive growth of our posta service in 
a single generation. It is not only a 
highly necessary public service but a 
great business, the efficient administra- 
tion of which demands something more 
on the part of the postmaster than a mere 
knowledge of schedules of arrivals and 
deliveries, and I appeal to you for that 
close and careful consideration of the 
business aspects of the service which 
their great importance demands. 


Mail Route Changed 


Over Syrian Desert 


Service Reported Improved In 
Spite of Political 
Disturbances. 


The last year has witnessed consider- 
able development inthe  trans-desert 
mail and passenger service from Bag- 
dad to Beirut, in spite of the fact 
that the political troubles in Syria ne- 
cessitated changes in the route, accord- 
ing to the Division of Regional Informa- 
tion of the Department of Commerce. 

The automobile service from Bagdad 
has been much improved, and com- 
fortable specially constructed cars, 
largely of American make, give regular 
service over the 700-mile route. This 
service shortens mail time between 
Baghdad and Great Britain by 11 days. 


Improved facilities for passenger and 
baggage have been added, and recently a 
six-wheel 110-horsepower Pullman coach 
was ordered as a further innovation. 
Hotel accommodation at the more im- 
portant stops have been provided by the 
Nairn and the Eastern Transport Com- 
panies which have not been merged in 
an Anglo-French combination. 

Regular fortnightly air-mail service 
also has been improved over the all 
British route from Baghdad to Rutbah 
Wells, across Transjordan to Amman 
(east of Jerusalem), thence direct to 
Cairo, via Zia, the Dead Sea, Beersheba, 
and Caza, landing at Al Maza, a suburb 
of Cairo. Commercial lines from Cairo 
to Karachi (India) via Baghdad, and 
from Baghdad to Brindisi, Italy, are 
planned by the coming year. 


New Train Service 


For Mails Ordered 


i ings 
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Notice Asks Postal 
Employes to Aid in 


Conserving Twine 


Department Bought Last 
Year 1,650,000 Pounds of 
Cord Valued at 
$4.70,000. 


H. H. Billany, Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General, points out the need for 
the conservation of twine in a- notice 
just sent out to postal employes. 

“With the steady increase in the vol- 
ume of mail and the corresponding in- 
crease in the consumption of twine,” 
the notice said, “it is obvious that sav- 
in twine must be affected whet- 
ever practicable and that twine must 


‘ be reused whenever possible.” 


Twine Cost $470,000. 

It was stated at the office of Mr. Bill- 
any that the postal service purchased 
last year 1,650,000 pounds of twine, out 
of which 250,000 pounds were saved by 
reusage, or a total of 1,400,000 pounds 
actually used. The twine bill for the 
service was placed by Mr. Billany’s office 
slightly in excess of $470,000. 

For the current fiscal year, the ap- 
propriation for the purchase of twine 
is the same as that for the last fiscal 
year and is 10 per cent less than the 
appropriation of two years ago, Mr. Bil- 
lany’s notice declared. ; 

Need Declared Greater. ’ 

The full text of the notice follows: 

The atention of all postal employes is 
called to the need for the conservation 
of twine. The need is greater than in 
the past. 

For the current fiscal year the appro- 
priation for the purchase of twine is 
the same as that for the past fiscal year 
and is 10 per cent less than the appro- 
priation of two years ago. With the 
steady increase in the volume of mail 
and the corresponding increase in the 
consumption of twine, it is obvious that 
savings in twine must be effected 
wherever practicable and that twine must 
be reused where passible. 

H. H. BILLANY, 

Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, 


Nine Postmasters Named 


To Offices of Fourth Class 


The Post Office Department has an- 
nounced the following changes affecting 
fourth class postmasters: 

Gustus W. Ross, vice Florence E, 
Furr, resigned, Lambert, Ark.; Miss 
Dixie Jane Yates, vice Mrs. Mattie 0. 
Yates, resigned, Onyx, Ark.; Arthur F. 
Luther vice Mrs. Daisy C. Marks, re- 
signed, Wentogue, Conn.; Mrs. Elma M. 
Slavens vice William M. Clark, resigned, 
Leaburg, Ore.; Mrs. Iva I. Jones vice Lil- 
lie G. McKinney, resigned, Hartley, 
Tex.; Lemuel B. Shock vice Ira Lee Ken- 
nedy, resigned, Spicewood, Tex.; Ham- 
met F. Burnette vice Cornelia S. Ander- 
son, declined, Leesburg, Va.; Mrs. Annie 
Conely, new officé, Alonzo, W. Va.; and | 
Abednego C. Skeen vice William K, 
Skeen, resigned, Fletcher, W. Va. 


Four Acting Postmasters 
Receive Appointments 


Postmaster General New in an oral 
statement has just approved the appoint- 


the prevailing local rates, nominations | 


what they reveal will surprise Congress. | 
should be submitted for such necessary 


Sabie tow hues Yow Changes Announced in Rural Mail Routes 


Reported as $35,725,000 


temporary employes, in strict accord- 
ance with Civil Service and bureau reg- 
ulations. Payrolls covering the tem- 
porary personnel under an allotment 
should bear reference to its number, and 
since the appropriation from which this 
allotment is made is available for pay of 
personnel only when such personnel is 
temporarily employed on construction, 
alteration or repair work, it is impera- 
tive that these payrolls be on separate 
sheets' from the regular statien per- 
sonnel and be endorsed plainly, “Tem- 
porary employes on Construction and 
Repair Work.” Copies of such payrolls 
on thin white paper should be forwarded 
to Central Office, attention Construction 
Division, with the financial reports re- 
quired on the allotment. 

Construction Division allotments au- 
thorized temporary appointments only 
and personnel on permanent station pay- 
rolls may not be placed on temporary 
duty and paid from these allotments. 
Temporary employes are only paid for 


» ygactual hours of duty performed and are 


not entitled to sick or annual leaye of 
absence or Saturday half holidays with 
pay. Deductions will not be made 
against salaries of temporary employés 
for retirement purposes. 

Payrolls for employes plated on duty 
and vouchers for material purchased, 
under such allotments, will be paid by 
the disbursing officer for the station. 

Reports on each allotment, on form 
prepared for the purpose, must be sub- 
mitted on the first and sixteenth of each 
month by the official to whom the allot- 
ment is made showing the progress of 
the work and the status of the allotment. 
Final report will be made on each allot- 
ment when it is completed showing the 
date of completion, total obligations and 
the unobligated balance remaining. The 
account with that allotment will then 
be closed and the unobligated balance 
will not be available for other work. 


Post Offices Are Granted 
Permisison to Employ Ten 


John H. Bartlett, First Assistant Post- 
master General, has announced that per- 
mission has been granted to the follow- 
ing postmaster to appoint 10 additional 
clerks and carriers: 

Milwaukee, Wis., four clerks; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, two clerks; Lock Haven, Pa., 
one clerk; Memphis, Tenn., two regular 
letter city carriers; and Port Chester, 
N. Y., one clert 


To offset this the utmost cent that 
has been given us in the way of added 
revenues through increases in rates of 
postage for that same period is about 
$40,000,000 received during the last fis- 
cal year as the result of the increased 
rates of the law of February 28, 1925, 
the first full year after the enactment 
of that legislation. To be sure, our 


Post Office Details 


Rule on Enclosures 


Tells What May be Sent With 
Books or Catalogues at 
Original Rates. 


R, S. Regar, Third Assistant Post- 
master General, announced September 21 
that an order blank, a return envelope, 
postal card, or both, and a brief circu- 
lar relating to a printed catalogue may 


be enclosed with the latter without af- 


fecting the postage rate. It was ex- 
plained, however, that the circular must 
not contain any matter in the nature of 
a general sales talk. 


Mr. Regar’s announcement was is- 
sued in the form of a notice to postmas- 
ters and mailers generally, and was 
made, it was explained, for the purpose 
of reducing unnecesary correspondence 
because of misunderstanding as to rules 
governing the mailing of books and cata- 
logues with enclosures. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

There may be enclosed with a printed 
book or catalog of 24 pages or more, 
mailed at the special rate of 1 cent for 
each 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces, 
either a single reply envelope or post 
card, or both, an order form and a loose 
printed circular not larger than a page 
of the book or catalog provided only 
such matter apears on the envelope, post 
card, order form or circular as obviously 
relates directly and exclusively to the 
book or catalog. 

Under this liberaal construction a short 
printed circular merely calling attention 
to the book or catalog may be inclosed 
without affecting the rate. Such loose 
inclosure should not consist of extrane- 
ous matter in the nature of a general 
sales talk or matter going into detail or 
quoting at length what the book or cat- 
alog itself sets forth. 


Establishment of five rural mail routes 
located in New Mexico, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina and Virginia has been 
announced by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Discontinuances are also an- 
nounced of routes in Arkansas, Pennsy]- 
vania, South Carolina, Virginia. Revi- 
sions of route schedules and the mileage 
changes and re-routings were also ap- 
proved. 

The full text of orders covering these 
changes follows: 

Established. 

New Mexico—67999. Clovis railroad sta- 
tion (n. 0.) by Portales, Elida, and Kenna 
to Roswell, 118 miles and back, seven times 
a week. Contractor not required to trans- 
port other than first-class mail. Contract 
with Joe Anderson, of Portales, N. Mex., 
under section 1396, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, for temporary star route service 
from September 20, 1926, to September 19, 
1927, at the rate of $720 per annum: 

Pennsylvania — 10647. Wyalusing, by 
Camptown and Stevensville, to Le Rays- 
ville, 16 miles and back, six times a week. 
From October 1, 1926, to June 30, 1928. 
George Babcock, of La Raysvile, contractor, 
at $1,080 per annum. 

10648. Oscela Mills to Houtzdale, 5.4 
miles, six times a week, one way only. Con- 
tractor not to be required to transport 
other than first-class and newspaper mail. 
From October 1, 1926, to June 30, 1929. 
Edward Thomas, of Houtzdale, contractor, 
at $498 per annum. 

South Carolina—20230. Monroe N. C.), 
by Pageland (S. C.), Jefferson, and An- 
gelus, to McBee (S. C.), 45 miles and back, 
six times a week. Contractor not required 
to transport other than first-class and 
newspaper mail. From Ocotber 1, 1926, to 
June 30, 1928. D. G. Stephens, of McBee, 
contractor, at $2,000 per-annum. 

Virginia—14996. Whitestone to Kilmar- 
nook, 5 miles, also Whitehouse to West- 
land, 8.06 miles. Effective October 1, 1926, 
the postmaster at Whitestone, Va., is auth- 
orized under the provisions of section 1396, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, to employ 
temporary star-route service at the rate of 
$1 a trip from Whitestone to Kilnarnook, 
Va. on Wednesdays, when necessary, to 
transport mail arriving by steamboat after 
the departure of the truck on route No. 
15906; also to employ at the rate of $1.50 
a trip temporary star-route service from 
Whitestone to Westland, Va., when neces- 
sary, to transport mail arriving by truck 
on route No.15906, for dispatch on the 
steamer of the regular carrier for West- 
land. 

Discontinued. 

Arkansas—47545. Woodberry to 
ton. From October 381, 1926. 
by R. D. No. 2, Tinsman,) 

Pennsylvania-—10994, Oscela Mills to 
Houtzdale. Authority for the employment 
of temporary service on this route igs 
terminated from September 30, 1926. (Su- 
perseded by No. 10648.) 

South Carolina 20172. Aiken to 
From October 15, 1926, 
R. D, No. 6, Aiken, S. C.) 

Virginia—14766. Whitestone to Kilmar- 
nook; also Whitestone to Westland. Au- 
thority for employment of temporary serv- 


Hamil- 
(Sperseded 


Farle, 
(Superseded by 


ice on this route is terminated from Sep- 
tember 30, 1926. (Superseded by No. 14996.) 
Changed. 
California—76266. Aetna Springs to St. 
Pope Valley, Angwin, and St. Helena, 
Calif., are permitted to exchange mails as 
often as desired in addition to service now 


ried in regulation equipment, by a sworn 
carrier and without additional expense to 
the department, from October 1, 1926, to 
June 30, 1930. . 
daho — 70126. Grangemont to Orofina. 
Ffom October 1, 1926, increase service to 
twice a week. 

Tennessee—27119. 
mont. From October 1, l 
mont (n. 0.), omitting Elkmont (p. o. dis- 
continued); no change in distance. 

Virginia—14324. Buena Vista to Alto. (1) 
From September 9, 1926, supply Oronoco at 
the site authorized September 2, 1926; 
creasing distance 2 miles. (2) From Sep- 
tember 27, 1926, change and restate service 
so as to be from 
(n. 0.) and Oronoco to Alto, 
direct to Buena Visto, equal to 13 miles 
and back; decreasing distance 2 miles. 

14328. Forks of Buffalo to Alto. From Sep- 
tember 27, 1926, change service so as to 
embrace and end at Oronoco, omitting 
Alto; decreasing distance 3.3 miles. (Alto 
supplied on route No. 14324.) 

Schedules. 

Arizona 8101. Pineyon to Concho: 
(When motor vehicle can be used): Leave 
Pineyon Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
1 p. m. Arrive Concho by 5 p. m. Leave 
Concho Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
8 a. m. Arrive Pineyon by 12 m. 
motor vehicle can not be used): 


Sevierville to 


Leave 


Pinyon Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday | 
Leave | 
and Friday | 


7 a. m. Arrive Concho by 5 p. m. 
Concho Monday, Wednesday, 
7 a. m. Arrive Pineyon by 5 p. m. 
fective at once. 

California 76114. Walker by Yreka: 
(When motor vehicle can be used): Leave 
Walker Monday, Wednesday and Friday 10 
a.m. Yreka by 8 p.m. Leave Yekra Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday 10 a. m. Arrive 
Walker by 3 p. m. 
can not be used): Leave Walker Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday 9 a. m._ Arrive 
Yreka at 4 p. m. Leave Yreka Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday 9 a m. Arrive 
Walker by 4 p. m. Effective at once. 

Idaho—70126. Grangemont to 
(November 1 to April 30): Leave Grange- 
mont Tuesday and Friday 7.30 a, m. 
tive Orofino by 4 p. m. Leave 
Orofino Wednesday and Saturday 8 
a. m. Arrive 
(May 1 to October 31): Leave Grange- 
mont Tuesday and Saturday 6.40 a. m. Ar- 
rive Orofino by 12 m. Leave Orofino Tues- 
day and Saturday 1 p. m. Arive Grange- 
mont by 6.20 p. m. Effective October 1, 
1926. 

Kansas—56150. Grainfield to Gove: 
Leave Grainfield daily except Sunday on 
receipt of mail from train due about 7.45 
a. m., but not later than 10 a. m. Ar- 
rive Gove in 1 hour. Leave Gove 
except Sunday 4 p. m. Effective October 
1, 1926. 

Missouri 


Ef- 


453897 Gipsy to Zalma: 
Leave Gipsy daily except Sunday 11.30 
a. m. Arrive Zalma by 1.45 p. m. Leave 
Zalma Monday, Wednesday, and Friday on 


h ' Saturday 2.30 p. m. 
Helena. The postmasters at Aetna Springs, ! 


| 8.30 a. 


on this route provided such mails be car- | 


| Arrive Kimball by 7.30 p. m. 
| once 


Elk- | 
1926, end of Elk- | 


in- | 


Buena Vista by Pedlar ' 
returning | 


jm. (When 


| daily 


(When | 


When motor vehicle | 


Ar- | 


Grangemont by 6.380 p. m. | 





| than 2.30 p. m. 
| hours. 


daily | 


receipt of mail from Greebrier (star 
route) due about 1 p. m., but not later than 
3 p. m., and on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Arrive in 2% hours. 
Effective at 

Nebraska 
bluff. 


once. 

57329. Kimball to Scotts- 
Leave Kimball daily except Sunday 
m. Arrive Harrisburg by 2.30 p. 
m. Leave Harrisburg daily except Sun- 
day 1 p. m. Arrive Scottsbluff by 7 p. m. 
Leave Scottsbluff daily except Sunday 7 a. 
m. Arrive Harrisburg by 1 p. m. Leave 
Harrisburg daily except Sunday 1 p. m. 
Effective at 


New Mexico—67999. Clovis 
tion (n. 0.) to Roswell: Leave Clovis rail- 
road station (n. 0.) daily on receipt of 
mail from train No. 21, due at 7.50 a. m., 
but not later than 8.30 a. m. Arrive Ros- 
well in 4% hours. Leave Roswell daily 
6.45 a. m. Arive Clovis railroad station 
(n. 0.) by 11.80 a. m. Effective Septem- 
ber 20, 1926. 

New York—7496. White Lake to Fern- 
dale: (June 1 to September 30): Leave 
White Lake daily except Sunday 5.45 a. 
n., 10.45 a. m., and 3 p. m. Arrive Fern- 
ale 7 a. m., 12 m., and 4.15 p. m. Leave 
Ferndale daily except Sunday 8.45 a. m., 
12.40 p. m., and 4.30 p. m. Arrive White 
Lake by 10 a. m,, 1.55 p. m., and 5.45 p. 
motor vehicle can be used- 
October 1 to May 31): Leave White Lake 
except Sunday 7.15 a. m. and 2.45 
p. m. Arrive Ferndale by 8.30 a. m. and 
4 p m. Leave Ferndale daily except 
Sunday 10.30 a. m. and 5 p. m. Arrive White 
Lake by 11.45 a. m. and 6.15 p. m. (When 
motor vehicle can not be used): Leave 
White lake daily except Sunday 6.15 a. m. 
and 11.45 a. m. Arrive Ferndale by 9 
a. m. and 2.30 p. m. Leave Ferndale 
daily except Sunday 9.45 a. m. and 3.15 
p. m. Arrive White Lake by 12.30 p. m. 
and 6 p. m. Effective at’ once. 

Pennsylvania — 10647. Wryalusing to Le 
Raysville in 1 hour. Leave Le Raysville 
daily except Sunday 4 p. m. Arrive Wy- 
alusing by 5 p. m. Effective October 1, 
1926. 

10648. Osceola Mills to Houtzdale: Leave 
Osceola Mills daily except Sunday on re- 
ceitp of mail from Tyrone railroad station 
n. 0.), due about 6.15 a. m. Arrive Houtz- 
dale in 20 minutes. Effective October 1, 


railroad sta- 


| 1926. 
Orofina: | 


South Carolina—20230. Monroe (N. C.) 
to McBee (S. C.): Leave Monroe daily 
except Sunday 6 a. m. Arrive McBee by 
9 a. m. Leave McBee daily except Sun- 
day 2 p. m. Arive Monroe by 5 p. m. Ef- 
fective October 1, 1926. 

Tennessee—27119. «Sevierville to 
month (n. 
cept Sunday on receipt of mail from train 
due about 8 a. m., but not later than 9.30 
a.m. Arrive Elkmont (n. 0.) in 4% hours. 
Leave Elkmont (n. 0.) daily except Sunday 
30 minutes after arrival, but not later 
Arrive Sevierville in 4% 
Effective October 1, 1926. 

Virginia—14328. Forks of Buffalo to 
Oronoco: Leave Forks of Buffalo Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday 9 a. m. Arrive 
Oronoco by 11 a.m. Leave Oronoco Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday on receipt of 
mail from Buena Vista, but not later than 
12.30 p. m. Arrive Forks of Buffalo in 
3 hours. Effective September 27. 1926. 


Elk- 


o.). Leave Sevierville daily ex-* 


Two Routes Established and 
One is Stopped by Post 
Office Department. 


W. irving Glover, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, Post Office Depart- 
ment, has announced approval of four 
railroad service orders as follows: 

Authorized. 

112761. From October 1, 1926, service 
by the Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., 
between Alexandria and New Orleans, 
La., 194.54 miles, is authorized. 

113735. From September 19, 1926, 
service by the Southern Pacific Company 


between Kirk and Klamath Falls, Oreg., | 
40.80 miles, is authorized, covering serv- | 
ice now performed on route No. 113756. | 


Modified. 


113735. Order of July 15, 1926 (Bul. 


14132), authorizing service from Oak- 
ridge to Kirk, Oreg., as a ‘part of route 


113735 of the Southern Pacific Company | 
is referred to and modified so as to state | 


the effective date of the inauguration 


of service as September 19, 1926, and | 


the distance as 110.20 miles. 
Discontinued. 


113756. From September 18, 


No. 113735 from September 19, 1926. 





1926, | 
service by the Southern Pacific Company | 
from Kirk to Klamath Falls, Oreg., 40.70 | 
miles, is discontinued, covered by route | 


ment of the following persons as acting 
postmasters: ‘ 
Frances H. Cooke, Coffeeville, Miss.; 
Clark C. Lawbaugh, Halliday, N.+D.; 
Henry H. Bassett, Warren, Pa.; and 
William Richardson, Lake Norden, S. D. 
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Y stomach sour? 


Many people, afflicted with 
sour stomach and other diges- 
tive disturbances due to fer- 
mentation, have found Pluto 
Water very beneficial. In 
thirty minutes to two hours, 
this harmless water physic 
starts flushing the intestines of 
long-standing accumulations. 
It never gripes. Prescribed by 
physicians, sold by druggists 
and bottled at French Lick 
Springs, Indiana. 
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When Nature Won’t Pluto Will 


PLUTO 


WATER 
ica’s Physic 





“Go by Air” 


to the 


Dempsey-Tunney Fight 
in Philadelphia 


Flying time to Philadelphia 1% hours. 3 planes daily, 
each way. “CHAMPIONSHIP SPECIAL” 
leaves Washington 4.30 P. M. on Thursday Sept. 23rd, 
—returning, leaves Philadelphia 7 A.M. Sept. 24th, 
arriving in Washington at 8.30 A.M. Fare, $15 one 
way or $25 round trip. For further information see 
our representative at Hotel Washington 
or telephone Main 3393. 


P R.T AIR SERVICE 


UNDER MITTEN MANAGEMENT 
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Foreign Trade 


Business Confidence 
Tn West Is Reported 
By Secretary Hoover 


Favors Flood Control for Im- 
perial Valley and Under- 
taking of Columbus 
River Project. 


Optimism and cheer characterizes the 
general economic situation in the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast States, Sec- 
retary of Commerce Herbert Hoover as- 
serted orally, September 21, in his first 
conference with newspaper men since 
his return, September 19, from a month’s 
trip to the West. 

“The West,” said Secretary Hoover, 
“is naturally optimistic and cheerful, but 
the sentiment seems to prevail now 
somewhat more than usual. By way of 
exhiliration, it is a good place to go.” 

Month Spent at Home. 

Secretary Hoover’s home is in Palo 
Alto, Calif., where he spent part of the 
month. Secretary Hoover said he had 
also spent some time on the Colorado 
River and Columbia River development 
projects which he has been advocating 
strongly. 

His observations in the Colorado 
basin, he said, merely emphasized his 
conviction that there is urgent need for 
immediate flood control for the Imperial 
Valley. In an address at Seattle, Au- 
gust 21, Secretary Hoover declared that 
a great dam at Bouder Canyon and sub- 
sidiary works for irrigation and water- 
power are “urgent and immediate” neces- 
sities. 

The Columbia River basin project, in- 
volving the proposed irrigation of nearly 
2,000,000 acres of land, was described 
by Secretary Hoover as the “largest 
single irrigation project in the United 
States.” 

“Tt is an enormous project,” he said, 
“and 10 years will see the need for 
going forward with the development of 
this acreage for purposes of intensive 
cultivation on account of the growth of 
population.” 

The Columbia River project involves 
the creation of large storage, the regula- 
tion of the flow of the river and the 
proper and systematic location of dams 
for reservoirs and power, Secretary 
Hoofer has pointed out in his Seattle 
address. 

Secretary Hoover estimated that the 
project would require a_ revolving 
Capital of $125,000,000, and he asserted 
that certain groups are conferring there 
now with a view to devising a plan for 
financing it. 


Canada Develops 
American Market 


For Leather Goods 


The Hide and Leather Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, in a report on 
the leather trade of the United States 
and Canada, states that the volume of 
leather trade between the two countries 
has greatly increased in recent years. 
Not only have shipments from the United 
States to Canada increased, but sales of 
the Canadian product on the American 
market have shown a remarkable in- 
crease during the post-war years, the 
report points out. 

The full text of the report states: 

The balance of trade during the past 
five years has been very favorable for 
Canada, and sales of Canadian leather 
to the United States during 1925 ex- 
ceeded the total shipments from that 
country to the United States during the 
eight immediate pre-war years. 

Canada’s Best Customer. 

During 1925 the United States was 
the best customer for Canadian leather, 
while Canada ranked second in import- 
ance as a buyer of American leather dur- 
ing the same year. The total value of 
all leather imported by this country from 
Canada during 1925 was $6,475,400 while 
the value of the American leather sold 
in Canada during the same year 
amounted to $3,343,640. 

Exports of leather from the United 
States to Canada have been steadily 
increasing during the past five months 
apd preliminary figures relative to this 
trade during the first half of the pres- 
ent year show that this trade is being 
we) maintained. 
of leather are shipped to Canada, and 


that country purchases approximately | 


96 per cent of the total glove leather, 
50 per cent of the harness leather and 
more than 55 per cent of the upholstery 
leather exported from the United States 
each year. 

Post-War Increase. 

The average annual value of all 
leather imported by the United States 
from Canada during the five years im- 
mediately preceeding the World War 
amounted to only $71,487, and represents 
but about 1 per cent of our total imports 
of leather during that period. During 
the five years ended 1925, the average 
yearly value of our leather purchases 
from Canada amounted to $4,431,325, 
and represented approximately 53 per 
cent of the total leather imported by the 
United States. In fact, the value of 
Canadian leather sold to the United 
States during 1925 exceeded the value 
of that sold to this country by Canada 
during the 10 years before the war. 


cent of the Canadian leather exports 
came to the United States during the 
pre-war years, while almost 60 per cent 
of their total shipments came to the 
United States during recent years. The 
total value of all leather imported by 


Practically all types | 





the United States from Canada during 
1924 was $4,959,175, increased to $6,475,- 
400 during the following year, and ac- 
cording to preliminary figures amounted 
“to $2,918,983 during the first half of the 


present year, 


Increase Noted in Spindles 


Used for Spinning Cotton 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounced on September 21 that accord- 
ing to preliminary figures, 37,524,888 
cotton spitming spindles were in place | 
in the United States on August 31, of 
which 31,321,936 were operated at 


some time during the month, compared 
with 31,082,482 for July, 31,770,900 
for June, 33,267,410 for May, 32,- 
893,042 for April, 33,233,382 for 
March, and 31,269,774 for August, 
1925. 


The aggregate number of active | 


spindle hours reported for the month 
was 7,489,366,898. During August the 
normal time of operation was 26 days, 
compared with 26 for July, 26 for June, 
25% for May, 25 2-3 for April, and 27 
for March. Based on an activity of 8:78 
hours per day the average number of 


spindles operated during August was | 


32,807,810 or at 87.4 per cent capacity 
on a single shift basis. This percent- 
age compares with 78.9 for July, 88.4 
for June, 88.9 for May, 98.2 for April, 
102.1 for March, and 80.1 for August, 
1925. The average number of scliee 
spindle hours per spindle in place for 
the month was 200. 


Saloniki Expected 
To Become Center 
Of Balkan Commerce 


United States Consul Writes 
of Improvement in the 
Economic Conditions 


of Greek Port. 


Robert F. Fernald, United States Con- 
sul at Saloniki, Greece, has just made 
a report to the Department of Commerce 
on economic conditions at that port. 
The full text of his report, as made pub- 
lic by the department, follows: 

The economic condition of Saloniki, 
Greece, has been influenced by two major 
influences—the cessation of active war- 
fare and the settlement of refugees who 
have contributed to increase the size, 
purchasing power and productivity of the 
population of Saloniki’s hinterland. 

Although competition from the grow- 
ing port of Cavalla now is being keenly 
felt by Saloniki merchants, in so far 
as the more immediate trade of eastern 
Macedonia and Western Thrace is con- 
cerned, that city is not situated to com- 
pete as an entrepot for the larger trade 
of the south Balkins, and there are many 
promising indications of Saloniki’s grow- 
ing development as a commercial center 
of importance. 

Work Begun on Vardar Drainage. 

The beginning of work on the great 
Vardar River drainage and 


linquishment of the Yugoslav claim to 
the Saloniki-Chevgeli Railroad, the open- 
ing of the Yugoslav Free Zone in the 
port of Saloniki, all bespeak increasing 
future development. Although business 
has been handicapped during the last 


few years by political and economic dif- | 


ficulties, there are many indications that 
the strength of Saloniki’s geographical 
position will make it a leading center of 
Balkan and Near Eastern trade. 
Several promising new agricultural 
enterprises have been launched in Sa- 


loniki by refugee communities, the most | 


important being the production of silk, 
the introduction of rose culture for the 
extraction of attar of roses, like that of 
Bulgaria, ‘and the production of hemp 
and sugar beets. 

Decided progress has also been made 
towards the realization of public yorks 


needed for the improvement of living | 


conidtions, and many important projects, 
pigeon-holed for years, have been re- 
vived by the Government. In addition to 
irrigation, railroad construction and im- 
proved telephone communications in the 
interior of Macedonia, extensive improve- 
ments are being made in the city of Sa- 
loniki itself, which has increased in popu- 
lation from 175,000 in 1922 to 500,000 at 
the end of 1925. 

A new electric power and light plant 


for the city, new street car lines, a new | 
sewerage: system, and works to renew | 


and enlarge the water supply have all 
been contracted for and begun, and the 
reconstructed zone burned in the great 
fire of 1917 are now provided with wide 
streets and modern buildings. It is pro- 
posed to develop hydraulic force for the 
city by the use of the fals of the Voda 
River at Vladovo. 

The city’s industrial enterprises show 
steady progress, and have developed 
good results in spite of the handicap of 
drachma fluctuation. The cotton and 
wool spinning and weaving factories 


| have been enlarged and improved. Two 


new modern brick kilns and two cylinder 
flour mills have started operation. A 
large tannery is in course of construc- 
tion, and new projects for other facto- 


| ries have been drawn up. 


The development of transit 
through the new free zones of the port 
has been satisfactory. In the Greek 
Free Zone, opened in 1925 for the pur- 
pose of taking care of the transit trade 
of the port, 72,000 tons of merchandise 
were landed during the first two and 


a half months of operation (until Decem- | 


ber 31, 1925). Arrivals of merchandise 
and livestock from Yugoslavia amounted 
to 15,000 carloads in 1925, showing an 
increase of 700 carloads as compared 


f | with 1924, and of 7,000 carloads as com- | 
It is estimated that only about 3 per 


pared with 1923. Of the 1925 total, 1,- 


640 cars were loaded with goods from | 


Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 
A commercial congress is to meet in 
Saloniki during the autumn of 1926 to 


study the possibilities of enlargement | 


of the port, and to present suggestions 
for the improvement of the conditions 
of transit trade. The International Fair, 
which also is soon to be held there, is 
a further indication of the city’s grow- 
ing importance as one of the trade cen- 
ters of the Levant. 


irrigation | 
projects, the signing of a contract for | 
Macedonian railroad construction, the re- | 


trade | 
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Secretary of Labor Calls Employe Partfer 


In Business With Definite 


| Loyalty to Employer 


| Urged as Essential 


| 
| One Dependent on Other, Mr. 
| Davis Argues, in the Crea- 


tion of . Wealth. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


This offer was made for the purpose of | 


obtaining the best workmen that could 
be obtained, and the experiment was 
highly successful. A recently deceased 


when he was 82 years of age, in regard 
to the effect that the new condition in 
| respect of wages had upon the workers. 


most unknown, and that a worker seldom 
| quit his job, except for the purpose of 
| emigrating to America, in search of con- 
| ditions that were still better. The ef- 
| fect of the new policy was excellent 
in every way. The workers, encouraged 


by the payment of an actual and defi- | 


nite wage, labored more efficiently, so 


that production was increased, a higher 


morale obtained, and.the interest of all 
was enhanced. 

My uncle, who worked up from the 
ranks in this plant, was kept on the pay 
roll practically till he died. He was given 
a little shop of his own in which to do 

} his work, and, alone amongst all the 


timeclock when one was instituted. And 
because of the exception made in his 


case, all the other workers agreed to | 


punch the clock. This plant has contin- 

| ued throughout the years to keep pace 
with all improvements in industry, and 
| down through the years a spirit of friend 
| liness toward the employers has been 
maintained by the workers. 


Attitude of Worker 
Toward Employer Considered 


| The town in which I was bern has seen 
| many of its workers emigrate to Amer- 
| ica, because labor conditions are better 
| here than there, and, since they were 
good workers, America has profited by 
| their coming. 
| those who came, and, in all the years 
that he spent in the mills, there was 


| never a time when he did not put his 


whole heart in the work. He had the 
interest of his employer at heart. 


| his workman was such that I 


work in that spirit, I quit. And I be- 


lieve that the attitude of the average | 


| worker toward his employer is the same 
| as my own. ; 
You know that the old Chinese philos- 
opher, Confucius, when he was asked to 
| define the law of life, said that it would 


| be found in the word “reciprocity,” and | 
| them. 


| though Confucius lived 500 years before 

the time of Christ, none has since been 
found who was able to find a better ex- 
| pression of the law that should govern 
the relations of men in the various walks 
| of life. Confucius knew it was a poor 
rule that did not work both ways. The 
man who thinks that all the rights 
belong to him, and that all 
duties are forthe other fellow, is not 
a good citizen. If he happens to be 
an employer, he is a bad employer; and 
if he happens to be a workman, he 
is a bad workman. The good employer 
and the good employes are men who have 
learned the meaning of the word “reci- 
procity.” They know that they have 
rights; but they also know that they have 
duties. 

Now, there are a few workers to be 
| found who think that they owe no duties 
to their employers. These workers are 
| always the victims of some theory that 





| philosopher, or the disciples of one. Per- 
haps ,the theory is the one that nobody 
has a moral right to own land; more 
likely, it is the theory that nobody has 
a moral right to own property. A 
| worker within whose skull this last 
theory has found lodgment may be ex- 
tremely unprofitable to his employer. 


Syndicalism Declared 


Injurious to Advocates 
If he should become a syndicalist, in 
‘addition to becoming a communist, or a 
disciple of Karl Marx, he will probably 
advocate sabotage, or some other un- 
social code of procedure, since he has 
convinced himself that the interests of 
employers and employes are never iden- 
tical. Even a syndicalist ought to know 
that his unsocial theory is as injurious 
to him as it is to his employer, that 
wealth will not come to him by injuring 
or destroying property, but a worker who 
is foolish enough to embrace a thor- 
oughly unsocial theory is certain to be 
too stupid to know his own interests 
any better than he knows his employer’s. 
| The I. W. W. of unhallowed memory ap- 
peared to believe that, if they destroyed 
| or injured a sufficient amount of prop- 
| erty, they would eventually come into 
| possession of everythin.g According to 
| their logic, they had only to destroy 
property to come in possession of it. 
That a piece of property which had been 
ruined would not be of the slightest value 
| to them, after they had come into pos- 
| session of it, never entered their feeble 
i minds. Their attitude was tantamount 
| to that of one who advocated hanging a 
man for a crime.committed, and trying 
him after the hanging to ascertain 
whether he was really guilty or not. 


‘| Theories are very dangerous things 


when they enter small minds. Even 
; Karl Marx knew that. Marx was so dis- 
gusted with many who professed to be 
his disciples, and advocates of socialism, 
that he was forced on one occasion to 
say, “I am no Marxian.” And Hegal, 
the German philosopher from whom 
| Marx may be said to have got his initial 
start, is said to have remarked sadly, 
after many years of exposition and teach- 


My father was one of | 





And, | at a 
to speak personall¥, if I found that I | sorrow in him. 


| had an employer whose attitude toward | 
could not | 
| educated, that they should have the joys 


| viciously a pregnant animal. 


the | 





they have heard advanced by a social | 


ing, “Only one man ever understood me, 
and he—didn’t.” 

The bulk of our workers, however, are 
not “e with any of these social 
theorie¥. They do not deny the right of 
men to hold private property, and most 
of them either possess property them- 
selves, or look forward to the time when 
they will. They are not communjsts, 
socialists, or communistic-anarcHists. 
The virus of syndicalism has not entered 
into their blood.. They are persons in full 
‘possession of good horse sense, who un- 
derstand the nature of their relationship 
to their employers, they are working for 
the purpose of earning money, and they 
are aware that only as they perform 


uncle of mine talked with me last year, | their labor to the best of their ability 


is it possible to produce enough wealth 


| for them to share in it. 


| He said that the workers appreciated it | Considers Employe 


| so much that labor difficulties were al- | Partner in Business 


The truth is that employers and em- 


| ployes are partners in business. If they 


wish their business to be a profitable one, 
each must fulfill every necessary obliga- 
tion. The employes must be loyal and 
efficient workers, if they would share in 
the gains of industry. The employe who 
is disloyal and who shirks his work is in 
exactly the same position as a soldier in 
time of war who is disloyal to,his coun- 
try, and who refuses to follow faithfully 
the commands of his leader. 
ber ef such soldiers be extremely large, 
the army to which they belong will. go 


| down in defeat; and if the number of 
; such workers be extremely large, the 
| firms by which they are employed will 


| workers, was never obliged to punch the go te the Wall. 


Time was, it must be admitted, when 
labor had many honest grievances. 

Workers jwere taught that they were 
made of inferior clay, and were of very 
slight account. Some centuries before 
that period it was taught, in some quar- 
ters, that the workers were destitute of 
a soul. They were serfs or slaves. Even 
much later, when more enlightened 
economic views had come to prevail, it 
was taught by many political economists 
that labor was a commodity, to be 
bought and sold, like any other article 
of commerce. But all these pernicious 
ideas have passed away—in America, at 
least. We know today that the worker is 
a man; that he has all the faculties of a 
man; that the things which produce joy 


| in his employer are the same things 
| which produce joy in him; and that the 
' things which produce sorrow in his em- 


ployer are the same things which produce 


It used to be taught that the owners 
of property and their children should be 


of books, of music and of art, but it was 
not thought that these things were neces- 


| sary for the men whom they employed. 


No doubt many employers were honestly 
of that conviction, since they were con- 
vinced that the workers were destitute 
of the human faculties that could enjoy 
Malebranche, a French philoso- 
pher of days less enlightened than our 
own, was once observed to kick somewhat 
Accused of 
having performed a cruel act, he de- 
fended himself by asserting that the 


animal was only an automaton, and that | 
all other animals were only, automata | 


hence destitute of real feeling, and the 
man who worked with his hands was 


| virtually regarded as belonging to the 


same category. He was not supposed to 
be capabie of feeling deeply or of thtmk- 
ing deeply. So long as he had a sufficient 
amount of coarse food to stoke that ma- 
chine whicn we call the body, and enough 
coarse cloth to preserve the body from 
indecency, and a rude shelter to keep off 
the rains and frosts, it was thought that 
everything had been done for the workers 
that civilization demanded. It is only 
within a century and a half or so that 
writers have paid any attention/in poetry 
and fiction to workers, their wives and 
children. They were not supposed to be 
worth any attention. Our age has 
changed all that, and in doing so, it has 
done well. 


Tells of Tramps 
Being Hanged in England 


In the far-off days, however, nobody 
was called upon to discuss the subject 
that you have asked me to discuss today. 
If the worker did not do his work prop- 
erly, if he sKirked it, if he were disloyal 
to his employer, he soon found himself 
in trouble. There were officers of the 
law to grab him, and magistrates to sen- 
tence him, and jails to hold him, if he 
failed to remember that it was his sole 
duty to produce, and ever more produce. 
If he turned hobo, there was a gallows- 
tree, and rope made out of hemp, and 
he was sent to dance upon the air. Thou- 
sands of men were hanged in England for 
the crime of loving work to little, and 
the freedom of foot-travel too much. 

The reason why it is imperative to dis- 
cuss today the responsibilities of the em- 
ploye is because we have made the em- 
ploye a responsible person. We have 
educated our workers, given”them a vote 


and made them an integral part of the | 


whole economic situation. We have 
taught them that, if anybody has a soul, 
they have souls. We have proclaimed 
to them that they would find riches in 
books, in music and in art. And they 
have learned to find these riches. More- 
over, we have assured them that all the 
blessings of modern civiliazation are for 
them as well as for all the rest of us. 
We have said that they should not ruin 
their eyes by trying to read by means of 
a tallow-dip, or a smoky kerosene lamp, 
noW that the genius of Mr. Edison has 
made it possible to flood the home with 
light. 

We have urged them to buy all the 
labor-saving devices that modern inven- 
tion has designed to lighten the drudgery 
of the household. The doctors have in- 
structed them in the matter of eating 
good food, and in a hundred other ways 
the difference between the lives that they 
live, and the lives that their employers 


If the num- | 


| cerned, with abstract theories. 


| miserable. 


Responsibilities 


Declares Capitalism 


Has Helped Worker 


Message Read Before Congress 
of American Industry in 
Philadelphia. 


live, has been minimized. The new 
editor of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Mr. Garvin, in an article for that pub- 
lication, in which he praises the virtues 
of capitalism, points out that one of the 
virtues of capitalism in America is found 
in the fact that a large proportion of 
the workers of America go to their shops 
in automobiles owned by themselves. 


It cannot be denied by any of the so- 
called radical agitators that the workers 
of America have become somebodies. 
They are, if I may repeat myself, an 
integral part of our economic life today. 
They have done, and are doing, their 
share in building up the industrial life 
of the nation. Since they have become 
an integral part of the economic life of 
the nation, it is their duty to preserve 
what has been accomplished, and to do 
all in their power to make the economic 
life of the nation even richer than it is 
today. They should do this because, in 
assisting their employers, they are really 
assisting themselves. We are through, 
I think, so far as our country is con- 
‘ We are 
tired of propaganda that gets us no- 
where. An English poet said that; 

“For forms of Government, let fools 

contest. 

“That which is best administered is 

best.” 

And so in economics. At the period of 
Mid-Victorianism, when the condition of 


| the English workers was at lowest ebb, 


the workers of England paid a great 
deal of attention to the theories of Karl 


| Marx, who told them that capitalism was 


inevitably doomed to go to smash, and 
it was their duty to organize and be 
ready to take over the industrial plants 
when the propitious moment came. 

But all of Marx’s prophecies have been 
falsified by the sequence of events. His 
statement that the rich are growing 
richer, and the poor are growing poorer, 
has no standing whatsoever today in the 
court of economic science, as Mr. Gavin, 
whom I quoted a moment ago, says, 
Marx, if he were living today, would be 
astounded by the fact that many Amer- 
ican workers go to their shops in auto- 
mobiles. Such an event was never 
dreamed of in Marx’s philosophy. He 
looked for a bloody revolution to take 
place before the end of the Nineteenth 
Century, and he expected to live to see 
it. -But the winds have been blowing 
over the grave of Marx at Highgate for 
more than 40 years, and not only has 
the revolution he dreamed of not come, 
but, in America, nobody is even talking 
of revolution except a few neurotics, who 
need to be examined in regard to their 
mental condition -by competent medical 


authorities. Much that Karl Marx taught 
} was true in his day, but it is not true in 


our time. 4 


Capitalism Declared 


| Advantage to Workers 


The~ workers used to be told what 
Communism would do for them. We 
know today that it would and could do 
nothing for them, except make them 
Capitalism has done more 
for the workers than ever Marx dreamed 
it would be possible for Socialism to da 
It was discovered, 10 years after the 
death of Marx, that the workers of Eng- 
land were receiving annually more by 
£185,000,000 than everybody including 
the landlords and the capitalists, re- 
ceived there 50 years before. 

What are the responsibilities of the 





employes? They are virtually the same 
as the responsibilities of the men who 
employ them. What is it that the em- 
ployers are engaged in doing? The an- 
$wer is that they are engaged in creating 
wealth. And what are the employes en- 
gaged in doing? The answer is that 
they are engaged in creating wealth. 
Now, it is sometimes said that the lion’s 
share of the wealth created goes to the 
employer, and a worker, if he be a Com- 
munist growls at this unfair division. 
But the lion’s share of the wealth does 
not go to the employer; it goes to the 
employes. This fact is not always ap- 
parent to the employes, for the reason 
that there are so many of them to divide 
the wealth, while the number of em- 
ployers is comparatively small. But the 
all-sufficient answer to the communistic 
grumblers who complain of the division 
of wealth, asserting that the employes 


| ought to receive it all, is that the vealth 


| to be divided would not be created but 
for the few men of industrial genius who 
understand how it is to be created. But 
for these men there would be no more 
wealth in the world today than there was 
in the time of Julius Caesar, or even 
long before his time. Naturally, the 
greatest rewards of industry go to the 
men who have built up industty, and 
whose abilities are constantly enhancing 
industry. But the workers have ‘shared 
in the fruits of their genius. The more 
wealth that the few have been able to 
create, the moré wealth there is to be 
shared, not only amongst the employers, 
but amongst the employes themselves, 
and he is a wise employer if he will see 
to it that a fair share finds its way into 
the pay envelope. 

When workers were slaves‘and serfs, 
their responsibilities were limited. The 
men who owned or dominated them were 
not as largely concerned in the creation 
of wealth as are men of business today. 
There were only a few in those days who 
could afford to buy luxuries, so there was 
no great demand for luxuries, and since 
the slaves and serfs lived on coarse fare, 
the demand for even the necessaries 
of life was not excessive. The worker 
| was not regarded as of much account, 
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Trade Practices 


and in one sense he was not much 
account. When an epidemic came that 
carried off a great part of the labor- 
ing population, those who perished 
were not greatly missed. It was prob- 
ably not until the Black Death swept 
over Europe in 1349, killing half the 
people in England alone, that the Euro- 
pean world experienced a dearth of labor. 

As I have pointed out, the responsi- 
bilities of employes began when they be- 
came of sufficient importance to have 
their manhood recognized and their wage 
became an integral part of their coun- 
try’s economic life. The economic inter- 
ests of employer and employe are now, 
in the last analysis, one and indivisible. 
If one fails in his duty to the other, both 
are injured. The employe who is not 
loyal to his employer, who does not labor 
efficiently for him, is injuring his em- 
ployer, but he is injuring himself even 
more, for he is diminishing the quantity 
of wealth that might be created, and by 
diminishing it, he tends to lower the 
level of wages. Wages can be paid only 
out of wealth that has been created, they 
cannot be paid out of the dreams of 
imagination. Again, the employe who 
is neither loyal nor efficient is turning 
himself into a negligible quantity. Let 
us suppose that he condemns loyalty and 
efficiency on the ground that he believes 
in communism, and not in the right of 
private property. Of what value would 
such a man be even to a communistic 
state? Years ago there was a com- 
munistic community established by 
Bronson Alcott, at the town of Harvard 
in Massachusetts, which had a member 
known to history as “Sam” Brown. The 
community had a great need of efficient 
workers, but most of the members of this 
community were long on theories and 
short on work, and “Sam” had a theory 
which prevented him from working at 
all. His theory was that everybody 
should go naked, and since the author- 
ities did not allow him to do his work 
in the fields in this condition, he kept 
to his room during the day, doing no 
work, venturing out only at night after 
the town constables had gone to bed. 
Needless to say, the communistic com- 
munity of which “Sam” Brown wa3 such 
@ conspicuous ornament went the way 
of four hundred other communistic com- 
munities of which history has taken note, 
composed of communists who endeavored 
to make their jawbones do the work that 
hands were created to perform. 


Employers Commended 
For Helping Workers 


I suppose that employers still exist 
who are not alive to their responsibilities 
to their workers, and, if such there be, 
they can not complain if their employes 
remain unconscious of any responsibility 
to them. Fortunately, most American 
employers are of a different breed. These 
men are proud of their workmen, and 
they have done all in their power to 
make the condition of their workers a 
pleasant one. There have been many 
model factory villages erected in Amer- 
ica. The houses of the workers have 
been constructed for human beings, for 
men and women with souls, and their 
workrooms have been light and airy. 
Many years ago, when less attention was 
supposed to be paid to the needs of the 
workers than is paid today, there was 
a remarkable factory population in the 
city of Lowell, Massachusetts. Several 
of the factory girls there became fa- 
mous in after years in the ranks of 
literature, and one of them was Lucy 
Larcom. Another sent her brother 
through Harvard on her earnings in the 
mill. 

A magazine was published by these 
factory girls, called, if my memory be 
correct, the Lowell Offering, the contri- 
butions to which being regarded as 
highly meritorious, and the girls used 
to get the finest lecturers in the coun- 
try to come and address them. Dr. A. 
Pp. Peabody, who served as professor of 
ethics at Harvard for a long period, bore 
testimony in his old age to the character 
of his audiences there. As workers, the 
factory girls of Lowell were loyal and 
efficient, and one of the reasons for their 
loyalty and efficiency was that they came 
of good old New England stock, born in 
a day when both employers and employes 
believed that they owed a duty to each 
other, because they felt (largely per- 
haps as a result of church teaching) 
their kinship with each other. 


Theory of Bolshevism 
Called a Delusion 


The essence of Bolshevist teaching is 
that the employers owe the employes 
everything, while the employes owe the 
employers nothing. Again we are wit- 
nessing the delusion due to a theory. 
But in Russia, where Bolshevism pre- 
vails, the workers have discovered that 
the State has a whip of scorpions for 
every worker who thinks that he owes 
no loyalty to his employer, the State. 
The Russian worker of today does what, 
he is told to do, or he is soundly pun- 
ished. The Russian worker under Com- 
munism has no liberty whatsoever. He 
is told what time he must get up in the 
morning, and how many hours he must 
work. He may not read a book or view 
a picture, or listen to music that his 
employer—the state—forbids him. Nor 
are there short hours in the Russian 
factories. The workers are told what 
their responsibilities are, and are forced 
to live up to what their bosses tell them 
in respect of these. : 

Strangely enough, there are benighted 
workers in America who profess to be- 
lieve that they would like to see Rus- 
sian labor conditions prevail here. But 
there are not many of our workers de- 
luded in that respect. Most of them 
know that Bolshevism in Russia has 
proved to be in practice a delusion and 
2 snare. They know that the wage of 
a Russian worker under communism is 
infinitesimal in comparison with their 
own, and that the Russian worker lives 
in filth, while they live in the enjoy- 
ment of excellent sanitary conditions. 
It is sometimes said that nothing is 
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so bad that it couldn’t be worse, but - 


this is an aphorism that would hardly 
apply to the lives of Russian workers 
during the last few years, and if these 
lives are a little more comfortable now, 
it is only because the Bolshevist leaders 
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Use of Mails Denied 


To Mexican Company 


Fraud Order Issued Against 
Mining Concern at Request 
of Mexican Authorities. 


Acting on advices from the Mexican 
Postal Administration, Postmaster Gen- 
eral New has just approved a fraud or- 
der against the Providencia Mines Com- 
pany, at Hidalgo del Parral, Chihuahua, 
Mexico. 

It’was stated at the office of the Solici- 
tor of the Post Office Department that 
the Mexican authorities had denied the 
use of their mails to the company be- 
cause of an alleged fraudulent stock- 
selling scheme. 

In making public the information that 
an American fraud order had been is- 
sued against the mining company, Hor- 
ace J. Donnelly, Solicitor of the Post 
Office Department, sent the following 
memorandum to postmasters: 

On September 18, 1926, a fraud order 
was issued against the Providencia 
Mines Company, at Hidalgo del Parral, 
Chihuahua, Mexico. All mail addressed 
to this concern should be returned to 
senders stamped, “Fraudulent. Mail to 
this address returned by order of Post- 
master General”; and no money orders’ # 
in favor of said concern should be issued, 
paid or certified. 


were obliged to surrender their theory 
in part and bring back a measure & 
that capitalism that they had pronounced 
accursed, 

Any. change in the direction of 
socialism or communism would be detri- 
mental to the interests of labor. But 
this means that the workers must admit 
their responsibilities to employers, if 
America is to continue being what it 
has been for many decades, the land 
of opportunity. If American workers 
desire the preservation and enhance- 
ment of their wage-scale, if they desire 
to remain’ an integral part of thé eco- 
nomic life of the community, if they 
wish to share in all the gains of inven- 
tion, and to ride to their work in auto- 
mobiles, they must accept fully their 
share of the responsibility for the things 
to be desired. They can not shirk it. 
They can not be indifferent to it. Nor 
can they afford to listen to siren voices 
that sing ecstatic songs of the glories 
of communism, socialism and of other 
economic delusion. The gains of labor 
have all come from our present eco- 
nomic system and all the gains of the 
future will come from the same source, 


Opposed to Departure 
From Economic System , 
Because the world has gone through . 
several economic stages, a certain class 
of minds has come to believe that there 
must be another stage, and this they 
call communism or socialism. But why 
should we assume that another stage 
is inevitable? Socialists themselves be- 
lieve that there is a final stage, and 
Communists believe that there is a final 
stage; and if there be a final stage, 
why may it not be the one which we | 
have reached? In my opinion, any de- 
parture from our present economic sys- 
tem would be fraught with peril to the 
workers. The indications are that the 
time is coming when all the workers 
themselves will be capitalists on a small 
scale. That is what they would like to 
be; but if they are to achieve the desire 
of their hearts, they must rally around 
the economic system that has given them 
their present status in the community, 
and promises them an even higher 
status. Thus we perceive how large 
their responsibilities are. They them- 
selves must learn to perceive them to 
the full. By being loyal to their em- 
ployers and efficient in industry, they 
will help to create the wealth upon 
which all their hopes depend. 


The failure of communism in Rus- 
sia has been an object lesson to millions 
in regard to the evil of high-sounding 
theories that have no basis in fact, and 
are but vain babblings of the imagina- 
tion. One atom of fact is worth whole 
hogsheads of purely imaginative theory. 
But the workers of today have more 
than an atom of fact to consider. They 
have a fact of stupendous size, an im- 
mense achievement. By capitalism. it 
was achieved, and by capitalism it will 
be perpetuated, if it be perpetuated. 
The responsibilities of the workers to 
this system should be evident to them, 
and I believe that it evermore will be 
in America, unless some great calamity 
should befall us in the economic sphere. 
Of course, our present system is not 
absofutely perfect, or even absolutely 
fair in some respects. The future is 
destined to witness changes that will 
enhance the condition of labor. 

It takes ambition and initiative to get 
the greatest results out of life, and the 
greatest results in industry cannot be 
secured excépt by inspiring the worker 
or employer with ambition and initia- 
tive. If the miner did not expect to 
find gold, he would not go through the 
hardships of prospecting for it, and if 
the worker or employer did not expect 
to share in all the profits of industry, 
they would not manifest the ambition 
and initiative which are essential to the 
utmost success of the present system. 
In other words, if the employer ex- 
pects labor to acknowledge its re- 
sponsibilities, he must acknowledge his 
responsibilities to labor. 


Output of Shoes in 1925 
Totaled 323,553,055 Pairs 


According to figures just made public 
by the Bureau of the Census of the De- 
partment of Commeree, production of 
boots and shoes in the United States 
totaled 323,553,055 pairs during 1925. 
This included 86,546,464 men’s pairs, 21,- 
021,158 boys’ and youths’, 104,781,687 
women’s, 38,691,056 misses’ and chil- 
drens’ and 72,512,690 others, the report ? 
stated. . 
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Railroads 


Witness Proposes 


Lease of B.R. & P. by 


Delaware & Hudson | Commission Plans 


Prof. Lewis H. Haney Testi- 
fies in Favor of Petition- 
ers at I. C. C. 
Hearing. 

Prof. Lewis H. Haney, director of the 
Bureau of Research, New York Univer- 


sity, testified in favor of leasing the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway 


to the Delaware & Hudson Company at | 


the hearing before Examiner H. C. Davis 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on September 21. 

“In my opinion,” he said, “the lease 
is prima facie desirable as being in the 
public interest. In the first place this 
lease is desired by both of the parties 
involved. It is noteworthy that there are 
no clamoring minorities appearing to in- 
dicate that there has been any abuse of 
power by majorities, a fact which is the 
more significant for the reason that the 
lease was consummated in September, 
1925. ‘he two companies have dealt with 
one another at arms’ length and the 
stockholders of the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh have simply sold the control 
of their property to the highest bidder. 

S > Cites Lack of Objection. 

“This presumption is heightened by 
the further fact that no objection to the 
lease is apparent on the part of any 
disinterested third parties,” he declared. 
“It may well be that some of the rival 
carriers may express some opposition, 
as would be natural enough, but on the 
whole this lease has stood remarkably 
free from opposition on grounds of pub- 
lic interest.” 

Among the points made by 
Haney were that the lease, approval of 
which by the commission, is sought by 
the Delaware & Hudson, does not re- 
strict competition, is a natural step to- 
ward ultimate consolidation, conforms to 
the principles of railroad grouping thus 
far developed, fits into the tentative 
scheme proposed by the commission, 
would tend to develop and increase the 
exchange of commodities between the 
territories served and open possibilities 
for desirable through-routes, as well as 
helping to relieve traffic congestion. 

Has Freight Car Surplus. 

“From my study of the situation,” 
Prof. Haney said, “I am impressed with 
the point that the line of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh as a whole is 
not fully utilized, that it could handle 


@ much more traffic than it does, and that 


» 


y 


it usually has a surplus of freight cars. 
The lease offers decided advantages in 
relieving this situation, a .- situation 
which is distinctly not desirable from the 
public point of view. 

In the first place it offers a steadier 
and larger market for the coal produced 
in the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
territory, an increased outlet in New 
England, independent of the Pough- 
keepsie bridge. In the second place, as 
has been suggested, it would to some ex- 
tent reduce the percentage of empty car 
mileage southbound on that road. In 
the third place the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh is handicapped to some ex- 
tent by having to haul in empty box 
ears for loading with gypsum, brick tile, 
barreled oil, ete. 

Held Fortunately Situated. 


“The Delaware Hudson is more fortu- 
nately situated in this respect. It not 
only owns more box cars than the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh does, 
but it has access through interchange 
with a larger supply. To the extent 
that the Delaware & Hudson, under the 
stimulus of the new relationship, will 
ship to points on the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh, increased number of box 
cars loaded with slate, marble, anthra- 
cite coal and manufactures of vari- 
ous sorts, one of the difficulties of the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh would 
be reduced.” 


Concluding testimony on behalf of the 
Delaware and Hudson was given by 
Leonor F. Loree, president of the com- 
pany, who said he expected the lease 
would operate to the advantage of both 
companies and that traffic to be handled 
via the B. R. & P., should increase in 
the next few years. He said its divi- 
dends had fluctuated considerably in the 
past, because of the effects of the war 
and conditions in the coal fields, but he 
anticipated peace in the anthracite fields 
for the next five years. He said that he 
understood most of the stock of the B. R. 
‘& P. was held by the Iselin estate and 
that 80 per cent of it had been voted 
in favor of the lease, while 78 per cent 
of the Delaware and Hudson stock was 
voted in favor of the lease and there 
were no negative votes. 

Mr. Shriver Testifies. 


The New York Central, which had in- 
tervened in the case, refrained from put- 
ting on any witnesses. 

George M. Shriver, senior vice presi- 
.dent of the Baltimore and Ohio, took the 
stand and testified to the long-standing 
relations between the B. & O. and the 
B. R. & P., indicated the desirability of 
even closer relations between the two 
companies and a more complete coordi- 
nation, whereas, he said, the present con- 
tracts by which the B. R. & P. uses the 
tracks and terminal facilities of the B. & 
O. to get into Pittsburgh would not 
permit the use of those facilities to 
-another company operating the B. 
a. @ F. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has a vital in 
terest in the disposition of the B. R. & 
P.. Mr. Shriver said, because of the large 
interchange of traffic between the two 
companies and the joint use of the B. & 
O. tracks between Butler and Newcastle, 


Pa., as well as the use of the Pittsburgh | 


facilities by the B. R. & P. 


ayy 
* ‘or 28 years, he said, there has been a 


clove traffic relationship between the 
companies, which in the public interest 
should be continued or made closer, and 
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Currency Revision 


Currency Note and 
Rupee Would Be Retained 


in Circulation. 


Establishment of central banking 


system in the nature of a reserve bank 


a 


‘ 
| 


| 


Silver | 


| bank to maintain the free interchange- | 
ability of the different forms of legal- | 


with a “true gold standard” to support | 


its 
the fundamentals of a new monetary 
and financial system for India in the re- 
port of the Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance. 


monetary system are submitted as 


The commission’s report, just received 
here by the Federal Reserve Board 
(parts of which, made public by the 
Board, are presented in full text below), 
carried 31 recommendations. The Board 
announced that, from the basic elements 
of a gold standard and the establishment 
of the reserve bank, the recommenda- 
tions propose a “comprehensive pro- 


rency and financial problem, which has 
troubled the government of Great 
ain since the close of the World War. 

It is proposed to retain the currency 
note and silver rupee the ordinary 
medium of circulation, the reserve bank 
to have the sole right of note issue for 
25 years, the notes to be legal tender, 
guaranteed by the government. 
the commission suggested that 


as 


paper 
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Leases 


Hearings 


sovereign and the half-sovereign should 
be removed. 

(12) Government should offer “on tap” 
savings certificates redeemable in three 
or 
gold at the option of the holder. 


Paper Currency 
Not to be Convertible 


to be convertible by law into silver coin. 
It should, however, be the duty of the 


tender currency, and of the Government 
to supply coin to the bank on demand. 


(15) Notes other than the 1-rupee 
note should be legally convertible into 
legal-tender money, i. e., into notes of 
smaller denominations silver rupees 
at the option of the currency authority. 

(16) No change should be made in 
the legal-tender character of the silver 
rupee. 

(17) The paper currency and gold 
standard reserves should be amalga- 
mated, and the proportions and compos- 


or 


| ition of the combined reserve should be 


for dealing with the Indian cur- | 
Brit- | 


| sible temporary reduction, with the con- | 


fixed by statute. 

(18) The proportional reserve system 
should be adopted. Gold and gold se- 
curities should form not less than 
per cent of the reserve, subject to a pos- 


| sent of the Government, on payment of 


| strive to work to a reserve ratio of 50 | 
| to 60 per cent. 
While | 


currency should cease to be convertible | 


by law into silver coin, it proposed that 
the bank be obligated to maintain free 
interchangeability of the different forms 
of legal tender currency, and be able to 
get coin from the government on de- 
mand. 


One Member Dissents 
On Plans for Bank 


The report of the commission carried | 


the signatures of all of its members, but 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas dissented 
on several points. 
was that- the Imperial Bank of 
should be developed into a full central 
bank rather than that there should 
created a new bank of issue. Sir Pur- 
shotamdas suggested that the rupee be 
stabilized at the rate of of 1s. 4d. gold 
instead of at 1s. 6d. 

The recommendations as summarized 
by the commission and made public by 
the Federal Reserve Board are presented 
herewith: 

The commission summarizes its recom- 
mendations as follows: 


One of his thoughts 
India 


be | 


a tax. The currency authority should 
The gold holding should 
be raised to 20 per cent of the reserve 
as soon as possible and to 25 per cent 
within 10 years. During this period no 
favorable opportunity of fortifying the 


| gold holding in the reserve should be al- 


lowed to escape. Of the gold holding at 


| least one-half should be held in India. 





(19) The silver holding in the reserve 
should be very substantially reduced dur- 
ing a transitional peried of 10 years. 

(20) The balance of the reserve should 


| be held in self-liquidating trade bills and 


Government of India securities. The 
“created” securities should be replaced 
by marketable securities within 10 years. 

(21) A figure of 500,000,000 rupees 
has been fixed as the liability in respect 
of the contractibility of the rupee circu- 
lation. Recommendations are made to 
secure that an amount equal to one-fifth 


| of the face value of any increase or de- 


crease in the number of silver rupees in 
issue shall be added to or subtracted 


| from this liability, and the balance of 


profit or loss shall accrue to or be borne 


| by the Government revenues. 


(22) The issue department of the 


| reserve bank should be kept wholly dis- 
| tinct from its banking department. 


(1) The ordinary medium of circula- | 


tion should remain the currency note 
and the silver rupee, and the stability 
of the currency in terms of gold should 
be secured by making the currency di- 
rectly convertible into gold, but gold 
should not circulate as money. 


(2) The necessity of unity of policy 


(2) The reserve bank should be en- 
trusted with all the remittance opera- 
tions of the Government. The Secre- 


| tary of State should furnish in advance 


} ments. 
; at its discretion to employ such method | 


in the control of currency and credit for | 


the achievement of monetary 
involves the establishment of a central 
banking system. 

(3) The central banking functions 
should be entrusted to a new organiza- 
tion, referred to as the reserve bank. 

(4) Details recommendations are 
made as to the constitution and functions 
and capacities of the bank. 

(5) The outlines of a proposed char- 
ter are recommended to give effect to 
the recommendations which concern the 
reserve bank. 

(6) Subject to the payment of limited 
dividends and the building up of suitable 


reserve funds, the balance of the profits | of 


of the reserve bank should be paid over 
to the Government. 

(7) 
right of note issue for a period of, say, 
25 vears. Not later than five years from 
the date of the charter becoming opera- 


| 
The bank should be given the sole | 


stability | 
; turn 
| should be made of the system of pur- 





tive, Government notes should cease io | 


be legal tender at Government 
treasuries. 

(8) The notes of the bank should be 
full. legal tender, and should be guaran- 
teed by Government. The form and 
material of the note should be subject 
to the approval of the Governor Gen- 
eral in council. A suggestion is made 
as to the form of the note. 

(9) An obligation should be imposed 
by statute on the bank to buy and sell 
gold without limit at rates determined 
with reference to a fixed gold parity of 
the rupee, but in quantities of not less 
than 400 fine ounces, no limitation being 
imposed as to the purpose for which the 
gold is required. 


except 


| January 1, 


| tralized 


periodical information as to his require- 
The bank should be left free 


or methods of remittance as it may find 
conducive to smooth working. 


(24) During the transition period the 
Government should publish a weekly re- 
of remittances made. A _ trial 


chase by public tender in India. 


Banking Reserves 
To be Centralized 


25) The cash balances of the Gov- | 


ernment (including any balances of the 


Government of India and of the Secre- | 


tary of State outside India), as well 


as the banking reserves in India of all | 


banks operating in India, should be cen- 

in the hands of the reserve 
Section 23 of the Government 
India act 
cordingly. 


bank. 


(26) The transfer of reserve assets 
should take place not later than the 
first of January, 1929, and the bank’s 
obligation to buy and sell gold should 
come into operation not later 
1931. 

(27) During the transition period the 
currency authority (i. e., the Govern- 


ment until the transfer of reserve assets | 


and the bank thereafter) should be un- 


der an obligation to buy gold and to sell | 


gold or gold exchange at its option at 
CHANGES 
: in 
National Banks | 


The following transactions of the Bu- 
reau of the Comptroller of the Currency 


| on September 20 were announced Sep- 


(10) The conditions which are to gov- 


ern the sale of gold by the bank should 
be so framed as to free it in normal 
circumstances from the task of supply- 
ing gold for nonmonetary purposes. 
The method by which this may be se- 
cured is suggested. 


(11) The legal-tender quality of the | 


for several years the B. & O. has been | 


closely dependent upon the B. R. & P. 


for a close connection with northern New 


York and Canada. 
Declared Longest Haul. 


Kans.; 


The B. R. & P., Mr. Shriver said, re- | 
ceives its longest haul on the traffic it | 


receives from the Baltimore & Ohio, and 
the B. & O. gives it more traffic than 
it receives from any other line. 
the contracts between the two companies, 


| including the clause which prohibits the 


tember 21: 

Applications to organize received: 

First National Bank in Greenwich, 
Conn.; correspondent, Henry H. Adams, 
Greenwich, Conn.; capital $100,000. 

The Montauk National Bank, Montauk, 


N. Y.; correspondent, A. C. Webb, Mon- ! 


tauk, N. Y.; capital, $100,000. 
New First National Bank of Colman, 


S. D.; correspondent, Charles Simonson, | 


Colman, S. D.; capital, $25,000. 

Application to convert received: 

The Union National Bank of Neoesha, 
conversion of The Union State 
Bank, Neodosha, Kans.; capital, $50,000. 

Charter issued: 

The Mechanics’ National Bank of Bay- 


| onne, N. J.; president, DeWitt Van Bus- 


He read | 


B. R. & P. from assigning its rights to | 


the B. & O. facilities to any other com- 
pany without the consent of the B. & O. 
This, he said, was intended to protect the 


B. & O. against just such a contingency ; 


as has arisen under the proposed lease, 
and it has not given its permission. 
Testimony would be given by other 
witnesses, Mr. Shriver said, as to the 
economies that could be effected by a 
closer coordination between the B. & O. 


and the B. R. & P. 


| 


kirk; cashier, A. G. Beakman; capital, 
$200,000. 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The City National Bank of Paris, Tex.; 
capital, $200,000; effective August 31, 
1926; liquidating agent, The Liberty Na- 
tional Bank of Paris, Tex.; succeeded by 
The Liberty National Mank of Paris, 
Tex., No, 12651. 

The First National Bank of Farming- 
ton, Iowa; capital, $100,000; effective 
September 6, 1926; 
J. F. Webber, Ottumwa, Iowa; succeeded 


by First Trust & Savings Bank of Farm- 


apgton, Iowa. 


| gested. 
five years in legal-tender money or | 
| be effected forthwith at 
| sponding to an exchange rate of Is. 6d. 


(14) One-rupee notes should be rein- remedy the deficiencies in 


troduced and should be full legal tender. | 


| Thakurdas: 


| After a lengthy historical review of the 
| development 


central 


40 |} 


| silver as the standard of value. 


| for 


| of gold. 





| then 








should be amended ac- | 


than | ae 
| ing tide of exchange, which early in 1921 
| fell below the low 





| this 


liquidating agent, | 





Central Bank With Gold Standard Is Pr 


the gold points of the exchange. This | 
obligation should be embodied in statu- | 
tory form, of which the outline is sug- | 


(28) Stabilization of the rupee should | 
a rate corre- 


(29) The stamp duty on bills of ex- 
change and checks should be abolished. 


| Bi ‘ms, i English language ¢ 
(13) The paper currency should cease | a See eee ee oct be ec 


the vernacular in parallel, should be on 


| sale at post offices. 


(30) Measures should be taken to pro- | 
mote the development of banking in | 
India. 


(31) Every effort should be made to | 
the existing | 
body of statistical data. 

Minute of dissent by Sir Purshotamdas 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakur- 
das signed the report of the commis- 
sion, subject to dissent on several points. 


of Indian banking, cur- 
rency, and finance, he objected to the de- 
monetization of the sovereign and half | 
sovereign on the basis that these are 
the only gold coins legally current in | 
India since 1898. He believed that it 
would be advisable to develop the Im- 
perial Bank of India into a full-fledged 
bank rather than create a 
new bank of issue. He recommended 
that the rupee be stabilized at the rate 
of 1s. 4d. gold instead of at 1s. 6d. 
Historical retrospect. 
India had a monometalli: 





{ 
Lo 


Before 
system 


1893 | 
with 
In 1893 
the mints were closed to the free coinage 


| of silver, and five years later the Fow- | 


ler Committee was appointed to consider 
how the establishment of a gold standard | 
India could best be secured. This 
committee recommended making the 
British sovereign a legal tender and a | 
current coin in India, and opening the 
Indain mints to the unrestricted coinage 
Gold, however, never became 
a substantial part of the circulation; and | 
the standard which evolved, commonly 
known as a gold exchange standard, was, 
so far as it amounted to a definite stand- 
ard atall, a standard of sterling ex- 
change. It was in operation at the be- 
ginning of the war in 1914. 

The Chamberiain Commission, ap- 
ppointed in 1913, abandoned the ideal of 
a gold standard based on a gold currency, 
and accepted in its place an exchange | 
standard with an excrescent currency of 
sovereigns not essential to the working 
of the system. Owing to the outbreak 
of the war, no action was taken on these 
recommendations. 


War Tested System 


| of Indian Currency 


The war put the currency system of 
India to a severe test. The rise in the 
price of silver, the keen demand for In- 
dian exports, the exceptional disburse- 
ments to be made on behalf of the Brit- 
ish Government, caused the value of the 
rupee, so long anchored at Is. 4d., to rise 
in December, 191%, 2s. 4d. sterling. 
The Babbington-Smith Committee, ap- 
pointed in 1919, directed its attention to 
the reestablishment of stability under the 
existing exchange standard, a 
stability which had suddenly been over- 
thrown by the unprecedented rise in the 
price of silver and by the divorce of 
sterling from gold. They further recom- 
mended that during periods of exchange 
weakness the Government of India should 
be authorized to announce, without pre- 
vious reference to the Secretary of State, 
their readiness to sell weekly a stated | 
amount of reverse councils. \ 


to 


These recommendations were accepted, 
and steps were taken to maintain the 
new exchange rate of 2s. gold recom- 
mended by the committee. These at- 
tempts were not successful, and the Gov- 
ernment thereupon tried to maintain it 
at 2s. sterling. This attempt also failed. 
The Government of India was at this | 
time unable to contract currency in In- 
dia as rapidly as world prices were fall- | 
ing. All it could do was to avoid further 
inflation, and to effect some measure of } 
contraction. 

This was insufficient 





to arrest the fall- 


level of 1s. 3d. sterl- 
ing and 1s. gold. The 2s. ratio, adopted 
in 1920, remained on the statute book, 
but was uneffective for purposes of ten- | 
der of gold to the currency office. 

By January, the tide had defi- 
nitely turned; exchange recovered to Is. } 
4d. sterling, and showed a tendency to 
move upward. It reached the level of 
1s. 6d. sterling in October, 1924, at which | 
time this was equivalent to about 1s. 4d. 
gold. From that time till March, 1926, 
the upward tendency of exchange contin- 
ued, but it was prevented from rising | 
above Gd. by free purchases of | 


1925. 


ls. 


| sterling on the part of the Government. 


Meanwhile sterling was restored to | 
parity with gold about the middle of | 
1925, and during the 12 months which 


have since elapsed the value of the rupee 


| has been in the neighborhood of 1s. 6d. 


gold. 

The existing system. —At the present |! 
time Indian currency consists of two 
kinds of tokens, paper notes and silve Y | 
rupees, which are mutually convertible. 
The paper note is in form a promise by | 
the Government of India to pay to the , 
bearer on demand a specified number of 
rupees. In addition to these two kinds 
of tokens, the sovereign is by statute 
legal tender for 10 rupees, and the Gov- 
ernment is under an obligation to pay 
10 rupees, when sovereigns are pre- 
sented for encashment. As, however, | 
the price of gold is considerably above 
parity, the sovereign has disap- 
peared from circulation and is not 1s- | 
sued by or tendered to the Government. 

The value of both forms of token cur- | 
rency in relation to sterling is at pres- 
ent being maintained between the goid 
points corresponding to a gold parity of 
1s. 6d. No obligation has been assumed, 
but the Government has freely pur- 
chased sterling when the rate has stood | 
at ls. 6 3-16d., and recently, in April, 
1926, authorized the Imperial Bank to 
gake an offer on its behalf to sell ' 


| upon 


| ernment, 


| of two 


| of 


; currency. 


| Interest on public debt... 


| Panama Canal 


| Adjusted 


| Investment of trust funds 


Gold 


Standard 


sterling at ls. 5 3-4d. The stability of 
the gold value of the rupee is thus based 
nothing substantial than a 
poticy of the Government, and at present 
that policy can be found defined in no 
notification or undertaking by the Gov- 


more 


Two Reserves 
to Maintain Values 

Reserves and functions of reserves.— 
For the purpose of maintaining the value 
of the token currency, the Government 
of India holds two reserves—the paper 
currency reserve and the gold standard 
reserve. - The former is composed of the 
proceeds of the note issue and is held 
as a backing against the notes in circula 
tion; the latter has been accumulated 
from the profits of the coinage of silver 
rupees and designed primarily to 
maintain the external value those 
coins. The gold standards reserve at 


is 


of 





; present amounts to 40,000,000 pounds. It 


is invested in British treasury bills and 


| other sterling securities. 


The automatic working of the ex- 
change standards is not adequately pro- 
vided for in India and never has been. 
Under the Indian system, contraction is 
not and never has been automatic. On 
occasions, the obligation to buy sterling 
exchange has been discharged by the 
Government without any corresponding 
expansion of domestic currency; the pur- 
chases have in the first instance been 
made against treasury balances and the 
currency expansion has been left to be 
effected subsequently at the discretion of 
the Government. More serious has been 
the absence of contraction on occasions 


| when the currency authority has had to 


sell sterling exchange. 
Control of currency and credit.—India 
is perhaps the only country among the 


| great trading countries of the world in 


which the Government exercises direct 
control over currency in general and over 
the note issues-in particular. The bank- 
ing and currency reserves of the country 
are thus separted, which diminishes their 
capacity to effect their specific purpose 
of stabilization in the most economical 
and effiecient manner. In other countries 
this is effected by concentrating these 
reserves at a central bank. 

Moreover, Government control of the 
currency results in a dual control of 
monetary policy. The Government con- 
trols the currency. The credit situation 
is controlled, so far as it is controlled 
at all, by the Imperial Bank. With di- 
vided control there is likelihood of di- 
vided counsels and failure to coordinate. 
In fact, difficulties have arisen owing 
to the existence of two distinct authori- 
ties controlling currency and ccedit. The 
only certain way to secure coordination 
is to concentrate the controls in one hand. 
In other countries the single controlling 
hand is that of a central bank. 

Summary.—The commission summa- 
rizes the present state of affairs and its 
defects as follows: 

(1) The system is far from simple, and 

the basis of the stability of the rupee 
is not readily intelligible to the unin- 
structed public. The currency consists 
tokens in cureculation, with the 
unnecessary excrescence of a third full- 
value coin which does not circulate at all. 
One form of token currency (into which 
there is an unlimited obligation to coh- 
vert the other) is highly expensive and 
is liable to vanish if the price of silver 
rises above a certain level. 
(2) There is a cumbrous duplication 
reserves, with an antiquated and 
dangerous division of responsibilty for 
the control of credit and currency 
policy. 

(3) The system does not secure the 
automatic expansion and contraction of 
Such movements are too 
wholly dependent on the will of the cur- 
rency authority. Ste 

(4) The system is inelastic. .The 
utility of the provision of elasticity 
made on the recommendation of the 
Babington-Smith Committee is affected 
by the methods of financing Indian 


; trade. 


Alternative 
After 


reform.- 
commis- 


for 


the 


proposais 
exhaustive inquiry 


| sion has found that the possible methods 


by which the defects in the present sys- 
tem might be remedied may be reduced 


DAILY STATEMENT 
Receipts and Expenditures 
_ of the 
U.S. Treasury 
At Close of Business Sept. 18. 


(Made Public Sept. 21.) 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts $3,024,798.91 


| Internal-revenue receipts: 


76,841,212.93 
1,789,011.75 
1,566,985.93 


Income tax 
Misc. internal revenue . 
Miscellaneous receipts 


Total ordinary 
ceipts 82,722,009.52 
7,175,500.00 

356,976,507.50 

446,874,017.02 
Expenditures. 

General expenditures $6,315,488.26 

11,131,786.38 
397,325.46 

9,341.72 


Refunds of receipts 


Operations in special ac- 
counts 

service certifi- 
cate fund 

Civil service 
fund 


retirement 


Total ordinary 
‘penditures 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 
Balance today 


ex- 
17,746,512.64 


82,045,915.05 | 
347,081,589.33 





Total .» 446,874,017.02 | 


oposed fo 


YEARLY 


INDEX 


Unification Is Goal 


In Reserve System | Swedish Concern Gets Rights 


Single Control of Paper and 
Credit Sought to Stabi- 

lize Money. 

These are (1) the perfection 

(2) 

the adoption of a gold exchange stand- 


ard, 3) the adoption of a gold 
standard proper, with or without a gold 


to three. 
of the sterling exchange standard, 


and 


currency. 


Defects in System 
of Sterling Exchange 
Sterling 


exchange standard. — Al- 


r India 
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Finance 


Match Trust Given 


Monopoly in Greece 
In Return for Loan 


for 28 Years on Advance 
of 1,000,000 
Pounds. 


The conditions of the 1,00,000-pound, 


| loan made to the Greek Government by a” 


Swedish group has been published in the 


Greek Official Gazette, which has been 


| Trust 


mate the two reserves and to provide | 


elasticity, the system would still have 


The 
subject 


defects. silver currency 
still to the 
implied in a rise in the price of silver. 


grave 


would be 


threat | 


Were sterling once more to be divorced | 


from gold, the rupee, being linked to 
sterling, would suffer a similar divorce. 


Should sterling become heavily 


de- | 


preciated, Indian prices would have to | 


follow 
heights the latter might soar, or, 


sterling prices to whatever 


in the | 


alternative, India would have to absorb | 


some portion of such rise by 
her exchange. 

There is undoubted disadvantage for 
India in dependence on the currency of 
a single country, however stable and 
firmly linked to gold. For these reasons, 
were the standard of India to be an ex- 
change standard, it should undoubtedly 
be a gold exchange standard and not a 
sterling exchange standard. 

The gold exchange standard. 
system also has serious defects. 


-This 
There 


raising | 


| tion of 800,000,000 crowns. 
| subsidiary 


would be danger that the silver rupee | 


would vanish as soon as the 
silver rose above the melting point of 
the coin. A more serious defect is that 
although it secures stability, it has not 
the simplicity which is essential to se- 
cure the confidence of public opinion for 
any currency system under present con- 
ditions in India. 

A proposed scheme for a gold 
rency.—The principal scheme for a gold 
standard and gold currency for India 
that was placed before the commission 
had two chief objects: (1) To eliminate 
the threat to the currency inherent in 
the possibility of a raise in the price of 
silver, by dethroning the rupee from its 
position as a standard coin of unlimited 


price of ; 


: : | change, 
though it would be possible to amalga- | s 


received 
merce. 


in the Department of Com- 
According to this publication, 
the loan is made by the Swedish Match 


(Svenska Tansticksaktiebolaget) 
of Stockholm, in return for Greek Gov- 
ernment bonds of a nominal value of 
1,000,000 pounds. The amount available 
from the loan is 940,00 pounds. In ex- 
the Greek Government has 
granted a concession to the Alsing Trad- 
ing Co. (Ltd.), London, for the exclusive 
right to furnish matches manufactured 
by the Swedish company for the Govern- 
ment monopoly and for general consump- 
tion during a period of 28 years, begin- 
ning August 1, 1926. 

Provide Annual Payments. 


The loan is repayable, capital and in- 
terest (at 842 per cent interest), by 
means of annual payments amounting to 
94,639 pounds 2s. 6d. The service of 
the debt is guaranteed by the revenues 
reserved for the service of the public 
debt under the control of the Interna- 
tional Finance Commission, this loan 
having precedence over all other obli- 
gations except the service of the national 
loans and of the prospective second refu- 
gee loan. In case of a lack of sufficient 
income from the controlled revenues, the 
Swedish loan is further guaranteed by 
the general revenues of the State. 

The Swedish Match Trust, founded in 
1917, controls 150 factories and branches 
in 28 countries, with a total capitaliza- 
Its American” 
is the International Match 
Corporation includes the following states: 
ment: 

Other Nations Seek Loans. 


An interesting field for the activity- 
of the company has been opened through 


| the increase in demand for foreign loans 


| conditions. 


cur- | asec ea : 
| possibilities for indirect taxation, 


in different countries, caused by postwar 
On account of the low cost 
of matches, considering the usefulness, 
this article has proved to offer great 
and 


| this makes the sole concession for the 


| greatly 


legal tender, and tkus also to enable the | 


constitution of the reserves to be simpli- 
fied by eliminating the silver therefrom; 


and (2) to cure the uneconomic habit of | 
the people of holding the precious metals | 


as a store of value, by assuring them, 
through the instrumentality of a gold 
currency, that the same measure which 
they mete out, in gold value, by way of 
investment or deposit with a bank, will 
be meted to them again, in gold value. 


manufacture and sale of matches in a 
country a valuable asset, well adapted 
to serve as security for foreign loans. 

There are at present a number of | 
countries where the governments are 
interested in propositions of 
this kind. The combined Swedish and 
American interests are particularly well 
equipped to take care of the ‘technical 
as well as the financial side of such trans- 
actions. 


Telephone Merger Proposed. 


The Perry County Telephone Company 
and the Crooksville Telephone Company, 


| of Ohio, have applied to the Interstate 


This scheme also has serious defects. | 


The additional demand for gold by In- 


dia would seriously depress world prices, | 
interfere with the requirements of vari- | 


ous European and other countries which 
are trying to return to the gold stand- 


ard, and, most important of all, would | 


react to the detriment of the silver mar- 
ket. The future of the silver 
must at all times be shrouded in obscur- 
ity. Probably the production of silver 
in the next 10 years will be sufficient 
to meet the demand. But if, as contem- 
plated in the scheme, silver should be 
demonetized in India, and if for several 
years India should meet her own normal 
demand for silver by melting rupees, it 
would not be surprising to see silver fall 
much below the level of 24 pence as- 
sumed in the scheme, especially if, 
not improbable, the action of India 
had the effect of making other silver- 
using countries follow suit. 


as 


is 


The Government’s policy in regard to 
gold would also react on the silver posi- 
tion. If the policy of introducing the 
gold currency were adopted, it would, 
by largely augmenting the already ex- 
tensive demand for a metal that threat- 
ens to be in increasingly short supply, 
result in further depression of the gold 
price of silver. The amounts of silver 
hoarded from time immemorial by the 
people of India would be greatly depre- 
ciated in value; heavy losses would be 
inflicted on the poorer classes, who 


market | 


would find their stores of silver depre- , 
ciated by the action of the Government. | 


Furthermore, China, which is 
only great silver standard country, has 
for a long time been trying to find some 
means of substituting gold or some form 
of gold standard as the basis of her cur- 
rency. 
of silver in terms of gold, which would 
take place on the bare announcement 
that surplus silver equal to the world 


| production for three years was for sale, 


would undoubtedly tend greatly to ac- 
celerate the movement in China and 
might induce her immediately to set 
about securing the gold needed as a 
basis for instituting some form of the 
gold exchange standard. 

That would in turn magnify the effect 
which had already been produced on sil- 
ver by the Indian announcement, both 
by the reduction in demand and to some 
extent by the increased supply of sil- 
ver that might come into the market. 
Moreover, the adoption of the gold 
standard by China would produce a fur- 
ther new demand on the world’s gold 
further 


appreciate gold and thus still 


depress the price of silver. 


To be continued in the issue of 


September 28. 


now the | 


A catastrophic fall in the price | 


| supplies, and this demand would tend to | 


4 


Commerce Commission for authority for 
a sale of the latter to the former fox, 
$9,000. 





E invite inquiry 

regarding facil- 
ities and securities of 
the Associated Gas and 
Electric System. 

Founded in 1852 

Properties in 12 eastern 
states serving 340,000 
consumers well- 
established public utility 
territories with 2,000,- 
000 population. 


in 


Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 


Paid up Capital and Surplus 
$35,000,000 


61 Broadway New York 


Lnfluential 
America 


Reaching as it does 
leading business and 
professional men in 
every state in the 
Union, this paper 
offers advertisers an 
opportunity to keep 
in daily contact with 
those who “have 
the say.” 
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Monopolies 


Restraint of Trade 


, Held Proper Topic 


c 


“a 


“an 


r 


” 


én 


ties of Alleged Conspirators 
May Be Aided by Claim 
of Rights. 


UNITED STATES V. PORCELAIN APPLANCE | 


CorPORATION, District CouRT, NORTH- 
ERN District, Onto, No. Eq. 1640. 
The defendants’ motion to strike al- 


legations pertaining to the validity and 


scope of certain patents from the plain- 


tiff’s bill to dissolve an alleged illegal | 


combination in restraint of trade was de- 


nied, the court observing that patents or | 
claims thereof, invalid in view of the | 
prior art or limited in nature, may be 
used in building up or maintaining a 


combination in restraint of trade. 


Judge Westenhaver rendered the opin- | 


ion, the full text of which follows: 
In this case, certain defendants filed 


herein a motion to’ stay proceedings until | 


the validity of certain patents, referred 
to in the bill, could be heard and deter- 
mined in certain civil suits upon said pat- 


4. ents, pending in this court; also a mo- 


= 


tion to strike from plaintiff’s bill the al- 


legations of paragraph 8 pertaining to | 


the validity and scope of said patents. 
The case has been heard and submitted 
on briefs. 

Civil Suits Settled. 

This is a suit by the United States to 
dissolve an alleged illegal combination in 
conspiracy in restraint of trade. Since 
these motions were filed, the civil suits 
between private parties, involving the 


validity of the fundamental patents, have | 


beens.heard and decided. When these 
motions were brought to my attention, 


I suggested that the hearing be delayed | 
until the decision could be made in said | 


civil suits. Now that the decision has 


been rendered, no good reason is per- | 
ceived for any other stay, and the mo- 


tion will, as a matter of form, be over- 
ruled. 

The motion to strike out 
Obviously, this is not a suit by 
United States to cancel patents. 


is denied. 


tain claims thereof to be void. The issue 


here is whether or not defendants have | 


.., organized and are members of an illegal 


. 


i 


conspiracy, and a final decree can prob- 
ably not have any broader scope. 
Allegations Held Proper. 

These expressions are not be taken as 


tions. However, assuming they correctly 
state the law, it would still appear that 
the allegations of the bill are proper and 
that testimony in support thereof might 
be received. It appears by inference to 


have been so held in the Seventh circuit, | 


in the case referred to in the brief. 
I can perceive many combinations in 


violation of the Sherman anti-trust law | 


in which patents or claims thereof, in- 


valid in view of the prior art, or limited | 


‘in nature, may be wrongfully used in 


~~ building up or maintaining such an ille- 


° 


gal conspiracy. It would perhaps be mis- 
“leading to descend into greater detail. 


Whether this case be of such a nature | ,, : ‘ 
| Firms Form Syndicate 
be determined ad- | 


as to permit or require that range of in- 
quiry cannot now 
versely to the plaintiff upon a motion to 
strike out. This motion also over- 
ruled. 

September 9, 1926. 


is 


Denies Mortgagee's 


- Right to Libeled Ship | 


| poration under the laws of Delaware, or 


7 


g 


* 
° 


Court Holds Prohibition Act 
Provides For Release Only 
To Owner. 


UNITED STATES, LIBELLANT, V. GAS SCREW 


“Mary J. BEALE,’ HER TACKLE, AP- | 


PAREL, FURNITURE, ENGINES, ETC., 

District Court, EASTERN DISTRICT, N. 

Y., No. C. 1766. 

A libel having been filed against the 
vessel in this case, incident to a viola- 
tion of the National Prohibition Act, a 


motion of a mortgagee to release the | 


vessel upon bond was denied, as Section 
26, Title 2, of the Act provides for re- 
‘lease only to an owner. 
Judge Moscowitz rendered the opinion, 
the full text of which follows: 


William A. DeGroot, United States At- ! enterprise referred to, the Trust Com- 


torney for Eastern District of New York, 
Proctor for libellant. 
Nathan April, Proctor for claimant. 
Mortgage is Claimed. 

The applicant, Angelo Orlo, claims to 
be the holder of a certain chattel mort- 
gage dated January 23, 1926, in the sum 
of $3,600, which is claimed to be a lien 
upon the Gas Screw “Mary J. Beale,” 
her tackle, apparel, furniture, en- 
gines, etc. 

This motion is made by the alleged 
mortgagee for an order releasing the 
vessel upon the furnishing of a bond. 

It appears that a libel was 
against said vessel on July 26, 192s, 
for violation of the Volstead Act. Sec- 
tion 26 thereof provides that said vehicle 

or conveyance “shall be returned to the 
owner upon execution by him of a good 
and valid bond.” 

Appraised at $20,000. 


The applicant does not claim to be.the | 


owner of this vessel but merely a mort- 
gagee. 


+926 of the Volstead Act for the delivery 


te 


: 


~: 
* 


of a vessel libeled pursuant to Section 
26 to a person other than the owner 
thereof. 

It also appears that this vessel has 
been appraised at $20,000 and the 
claimant’s alleged lien is for the sum 
of $3,600. The claimant will be amply 
protected by filing his claim. 

. Motion is denied. 

September 11, 1926. 
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INDEX 


— In Anti-Trust Action. 


_ District Court Asserts Activi- 


' at 


the | 
It is | 
probably beyond the scope of all possible | 
issues to decree certain patents or cer- | 


filed | 
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Patents 


Joint 


Venture 


Deal Involving Company and Stockholders 


Board Determines 
Amount of Profits 


|Fixing of Two Values for 


Shares of Same Issue 
Declared Arbitrary. 


APPEALS OF ERNEST WooprurF, No. 2050; 
W. S. Byck, No. 2260; W. C. WARD- 
LAW, No. 2261; THomAS K. GLENN, 
No. 2262; J. W. Conway, No. 2263; 
Futter E. CALLaway, No. 2264; Ru- 
Fus C. Darsy, No. 2265; Davin Woop- 
warp, No. 2266; W. E. CHAPIN, No. 
2267; Epwarp H. INMAN, No. 2501, 
AND FRANK HAWKINS, No. —, BOARD 
or TAx APPEALS, SEPT. 18, 1926. 
These appeals are from determinations 

of deficiencies in income and _ profits 

taxes for the year 1919, as follows: 

Ernest Woodruff, $51,756.71; W. S. 
Byck, $755.59; W. C. Wardlaw, $749.10; 
Thomas K. Glenn, $496.49; J. W. Con- 
way, 279.388; Fuller E. 
$115.50; Rufus C. Darby, $94.50; David 
Woodward, $1,135.62; W. E. Chapin, 
$668.05; Edward H. Inman, $978.37; 
Frank Hawkins, $407.70. 

They involve the same facts and pre- 
sent the same questions, to-wit, whether 
or not the taxpayers realized taxable in- 
come as a result of the transaction here- 
inafter set forth in the findings of fact. 
The appeals were consolidated for hear- 
ing and decision. 

Harold Hirsch, Esq., Robert N. Miller, 
Esq., John E. McClure, Esq., and J. Rob- 
ert Sherrod, Esq., for the taxpayer. 

M. N. Fisher, Esq., for the commis- 
sioner. 

20287— 

Findings of fact: The taxpayers 
herein were, during the year 1919, stock- 
holders in the Trust Company of 
Georgia, a banking corporation having 
its principal office and place of business 
Atlanta, Ga. The capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of the corporation 
were $2,571,053.30 on August 1, 1919, 
and $2,562,288.04 on September 1, 1919. 

Its capital stock issued and outstand- 
ing during the year 1919 consisted of 
10,000 shares, of which 683 shares were 
owned by Ernest Woodruff, 100 shares 
by W. S. Byck, 78 shares by W. C. Ward- 
law, 100 shares by Thomas K. Glenn, 25 
shares by J. W. Conway, 10 shares by 


| F. E. Callaway, 10 shares by Rufus C. 
| Darby, 200 shares by David Woodward, 


a final determination of any such ques- | 125 shares by W. E. Chapin, 102 shares 


by E. H. Inman, and 35 shares by Frank 


| Hawkins. 


There was in existence during the 
times herein mentioned a Georgia cor- 
poration known as the Coca Cola Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of 500 shares 
of the par value of $100 each, which 
stock was, in the year 1918, placed in 
trust by the stockholders with the Cen- 
tral Bank and Trust Corporation, and 
against which beneficial ownership cer- 
tificates in the amount of $25,000,000 
were issued by such trustee. These 
beneficial ownership certificates were 
owned and held by divers persons. 


To Buy Certificates 


During the month of July, 1919, four 
parties, The Newmont Company, The 


| Shermer Investing Corporation, Charles 


H. Sabin, and the Trust Company of 


| Georgia, agreed orally that they would 


form a syndicate composed of the four 
parties, hereinafter known as The Bank- 
ers Syndicate, and that The Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia, acting for the syndi- 
cate, would cause to be organized a cor- 


such other State as might be deemed 
advisable, for the purpose of acquiring 


| all of the assets of the Georgia corpora- 


tion known as The Coca Cola Company. 
The new corporation was to issue pre- 


| ferred stock in the amount of $10,000,- 


000 and 500,000 shares of no par value 
common stock. The Bankers Syndicate 
was to acquire 83,000 shares of such 
common stock. The Bankers’ Syndicate 
remaining shares were to be purchased 
from the new corporation at $35 per 
share. The interests in and responsibil- 
ities of the syndicate were to be divided 
as follows: The Newmont Company, 10 
per cent; The Shermer Investing Cor- 


| poration, 30 per cent; Charles H. Sabin, 


30 per cent; and the Trust Company of 
Georgia, 30 per cent. 


As part of the plan to carry out the 


pany of Georgia, on behalf of the Bank- 
ers’ Syndicate, obtained on or about Au- 


| gust 1, 1919, in the name of Robert C. 


Alston, an option to purchase all of the 
beneficial ownership certificates in the 
Coca Cola Company. The option carried 
no obligation unless exercised, but if ex- 
ercised required payment to the owners 
of the beneficial ownership certificates, 
within 30 days therefrom, of $15,000,000 
in cash and the $10,000,000 of preferred 
stock of the corporation to be organized. 
The option was to expire August 29, 
1919. 

The board of directors of the Trust 
Company of Georgia were of the opinion 
that the financial status of that com- 
pany did not justify its entering into so 
large an obligation as 30 per cent of the 





No provision is made in Section | 


liability under the option to purchase the 
beneficial ownership certificates in the 
Coca Cola Company and they therefore 
declined to let the Trust Company as- 
sume that liability but by resolution 
| adopted on August 2, 1919, authorized 
| the Trust Company to» participate in the 
| purchase of the beneficial ownership cer- 
| tificates, provided that one-half of the 
amount for which the Trust Company 
| would be called upon to obligate itself in 
connection therewith, 


would be under- 


written by solvent persons, firms or cor- 


porations. 


| The material portion of said resolu- 


tion adopted by the board of directors of 


Held Joint Venture and Gal 


> — ——— —~ 


| the Trust Company of Georgia on Au- 
gust 2, 1919, is as follows: 

“Be it resolved, that this company do 
enter into the purchase of said participa- 
tion certificates or of the assets of the 
Coca Cola Company through a syndicate 
or syndicates, provided the unanimous 
opinion of attorneys representing this 


the Chase Securities Company, and the 
Coca. Cola Company is favorable; and_ 
further provided that one-half of the 
amount for which this company will be 
called upon to obligate itself in this be- 
half be underwritten by solvent persons, 
firms or corporations.” 


Stockholders Agree 
To Underwrite Half 


On August 2, 1919, or shortly there- 
after, a number of the larger stockhold- 
ers of the Trust Company of Georgia 
agreed orally that they would partici- 





Callaway, | 


pate in underwriting the liability. of that 
company under the option to purchase 
the beneficial ownership certificates of 
the Coca Cola Company. 

On August 8, 1919, Robert C. Alston 
assigned to the Trust Company of 
Georgia the option obtained by him to 
purchase the beneficial ownership cer- 
tificates in the Coca Cola Company. 

On August 13, 1919, the board of di- 


adopted the following resolution: 

“Be it resolved, that this company do 
enter into a syndicate for the purchase 
of the participation certificates repre- 
senting the shares of the Coca Cola Com- 
pany, a corporation organized under the 
laws of the State of Georgia, upon the 


terms expressed in the outstanding op- } 
tions executed by the holders of said cer- ; 


tificates, to Robert C. Alston, to the ex- ; 


tent of $4,500,000, and the president of ' 


this company, or either of the vice presi- 
dents, is authorized to obligate this com- 
pany in said purchase to this extent, and 
to do ull things necessary to be done to 
give full force and effect to this resolu- 
tion.” 

Also: 

“Whereas, the directors have author- 
ized this company to obligate itself to 
the extent of not exceeding $4,500,000, 
in participation in the distributing syndi- 
cate, which is to purchase the shares of 
stock of the Coca Cola Company, the 
Delaware Corporation, which is to be 
formed for the purpose of taking over 
the properties of the Coca Cola Com- 
pany, the Georgia Corporation, and 

“Whereas, it is desirable that this 
company shall share the burden of 
financing said proposition with others, 

“Be it therefore resolved, that the 
executive committee is authorized to 
propose to each of the stockholders of 
this company that if he will deposit with 
this company in cash, $195 for each 
share of stock owned by him in this 
company, to be used in assisting this 
company in financing said transaction, 
this company will divide with him the 
stock of the Coca Cola Company, the 
Delaware Corporation, retained by it 
under the original Bankers’ Syndicate in 
proportion to his holdings, not to exceed 
one share of stock in the Coca Cola Com- 
pany for each share of stock held by the 
stockholders in this company on the 
same basis at which this company ac- 
quired said stock, returning to said 
stockholder, upon the termination of said 
syndicate, the amount of money de- 
posited by him, less the cost of the 
stock on the basis that this company ac- 
quired same. 

“Be it further resolved, that upon the 
assumption by him of a proportionate 
part of the liability of this company in 
committing itself to a participation in 
the syndicate hereinbefore referred to, 
an interest in said syndicate to the ex- 
tent of 20,000 shares of the stock of the 
Coca Cola Company, the Delaware Cor- 
poration, be transferred to Ernest Wood- 
ruff, in consideration of the time and 
services given by him in connection with 
this transaction. 


committee of the company is 
hereby authorized to dispose of all other 
shares of stock in the Coca Cola Com- 
pany, the Delaware Corporation, which 
this company may be entitled to receive 
by virtue of its participation in such dis- 
tributing syndicate at such prices, in 
such manner, and upon such terms as in 
its judgment may seem proper to serve 
the best interests of this company, and 
to comply with its obligations to the 





syndicate in connection therewith. 

“Resolved, that the selling syndicate 
to be organized in connection with the 
underwriting mentioned above, be spon- 
sored by the Trust Company of Georgia, 
and that securities of the company be- 
ing formed to take over the various 
properties of the Coca Cola Company, 
of Atlanta, shall be offered to the public 
over the name of the Trust Company of 
Georgia.” 


Company Exercises 
Option to Purchase 

The optton to purchase the beneficial 
ownership certificates in the Coca Cola 
Company obtained by Robert C. Alston 
and assigned by him to the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia was exercised by the 
Trust Company of Georgia on August 
21, 1919. On the same day the Trust 
Company of Georgia, The Newmont 
Company, Charles H. Sabin and the 
Shermer Investing Corporation formally 
executed a syndicate agreement as fol- 
lows: 

“New York, Aug. 21, 1919. 

“The Newmont Company, 

“The Shermer Investing Corp., 

“Mr. Charles H. Sabin. 

“Dear Sirs: 

“We have accepted a transfer of op- 
tions covering all of the participation 
certificates representing all of the out- 
| Standing shares of the capital stock of 
said the Coca Cola Company of Georgia. 
] which options we are to hold and exer- 





company, the Guaranty Trust Company, 





“Be it further resolved, that the exec- | 
| utive 


n Taxable as Income 


Previous Decision 


Reversed in Opinion | 


New Facts Said to Be Shown 


in Case Involving Same 
Transaction. 


cise for the benefit of ourselves and | 


others, in the following proportions: 


“The Newmont Company, a New York 


corporation, 10 per cent; the Shermer 
Investing Corporation, 50 per cent; 
Charles H. Sabin, 30 per cent; ourselves, 
30 per cent. 


“All responsibilities ineurred by us in | 


connection with the exercise of the said 
options and carrying out the intent and 
purposes thereof and of the matters 
herein referred to shall be for account 
of ourselves and yourselves in the pro- 
portions above stated. 

“For such account, in the proportions 
stated; we are to cause a corporation to 
be organized under the laws of Dela- 
ware oF such other State as may be 
deemed advisable, and to vest in it in 
the name, good will and other property, 
rights and interests now owned and held 


1- | by the said the Coca Cola Company of 
rectors of the Trust Company of Georgia 


Georgia, which corporation is to issue 
$10,000,000 par value preferred stock 
with the rights and in accordance with 
the terms and provisions of said options, 
and 500,000 shares of common. stock 
without par value. For ourselves 
yourselves, in the proportions stated or 
their nominee or assigns, we are to ac- 
quire 83,000 of said nonpar value shares 
of common stock at $5 per share. 

“We are undertaking to organize a 
syndicate which is to purchase from the 
new company the remaining 417,000 
shares of said cémmon stock at $35 per 
share. 

“All of the common stock of the new 
company so acquired shall be deposited 
with the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York as agent for Ernest Woodruff, 
S. C. Dobbs and E. W. Stetson, as voting 
trustees under a voting trust agreement, 


which shall continue for not less than | 


five years. In the event of the death, 
incapacity or refusal to act of any of the 
voting trustees, the successor to Mr. 


Dobbs shall be designated by Mr. Albert | 


H. Wiggin or by his personal represen- 
tatives, and the successor to Mr. Stetson 
shall be designated by Mr. Charles H. 
Sabin or by his personal representatives. 

“Tf the foregoing is in accordance with 
your understanding please so signify by 
signing the acceptance thereof sub- 


jointed hereto for the purpose and re- | 


turning the same to us. By so doing, it 
is understood that you will become re- 
sponsible to us for your proportion of all 
obligations and responsibilities to be as- 
sumed by us as transferees % said op- 
tions and in carrying out theWerms and 
conditions of this letter in the 
tions hereinabove stated. 

“If deemed advisable in carrying out 
the purposes of this agreement, by mu- 
tual consent, the options hereinabove 
may be assigned to the new company. 

“Very truly yours, 

“TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA. 

“By W. C. Wardlaw, vice president. 

“The foregoing accords with our un- 
derstanding and is hereby accepted. 

“Newmont Company, by 
Schuyler, president; Shermer Investing 
Corporation, by W. T. Wiles, treasurer; 
Charles H. Sabin, by Harold Stanley.” 


Brokers Asked to Join 
In Selling Syndicate 


Immediately after the exercise of the 
option and prior to August 26, 1919, the 
Trust Company of Georgia sent circular 
letters to about 600 bankers and stock 
brokers throughout the United States 
and Canada, inviting them to become 
members of a_ selling syndicate which 
was to be organized by the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia, and to participate in 
the purchase of 417,000 shares of the 
common stock of the new corporation to 
be formed, at $35 per share. 


as follows: 

“It is proposed to organize under the 
laws of the State of Delaware, 
such other State as may be selected, a 
corporation (hereinafter called the New 
Corporation), for the purposes of ac- 
quiring, subject to current 
other than Federal taxes accrued to date 
of transfer, all of the assets, business 
and good will, except a possible rebate 
on eccount of Federal taxes for 1918, of 
the present the Coca Cola Company, 
which is a Georgia corporation. The 
sible, to be the same or similar to that 
of the Georgia corporation and it is pro- 
posed that the New Corporation shall 
issue $10,000,000 of 7 per cent cumula- 
tive preferred stock having a par value 
of $100 per share, and 500,000 shares of 
common stock without par value. 
preferred stock is to be acquired by the 
stockholders of the present the Coca 
Cola Company of Georgia, is to be non- 
voting unless default be made in the 
payment of 


any time at par and accrued dividends 
upon 90 days’ notice. All of the com- 
mon stock is to be deposited under a 


tinue for not less than five years. 

“We are organizing a syndicate, of 
which we are to act as syndicate man- 
ager in which we shall have the right to 


; accepted by us, subject to the approval 
of our counsel, at $35 per share, all or 





| resenting 417,000 shares of the common 
| stock of the New Corporation, in which 
; Syndicate we have reserved for 
participation of .... shares. 


| “Syndicate participants shall not trans- | 
fer or otherwise dispose of all or any 


and | 


propor- | 


Theodore | 


The part | 
of the circular letter pertinent here was | 


or of | 


liabilities | 


name of the New Corporation is, if pos- | 


The | 


dividends for six months, | 
and any or all thereof may be retired at | 


voting trust agreement which is to con- | 
participate, to purchase from the New | 
Corporation, when, as and if issued and | 
any part of voting trust certificates rep- | 


you a 


Denies Use of Wor 
| “Simplox” as Name 
| For Radiator Caps 


Commissioner Bases Refusal 
on Prior Use of Trade 

| Mark “Sim- 

| plex.” 


| SIMPLEx Cap. Co. Vv. S. H. THOMPSON 
| Mrc. Co., Opposition No. 6536, Decis- 

IONS PATENT OFFICE ON TRADE-MARKS, 
| Ete. ; 
The word “Simplox” was denied regis- 
| tration as a trade-mark for raidator 
| caps equipped with locks, in view of the 
| prior use and registration of a similar 
word for goods of like descriptive prop- 
erties, by a decision rendered August 30, 
1926, by Assistant Commissioner Moore 
as follows: 

The Thomson Manufacturing Co., of 
Dayton, Ohio, is not entitled to regis- 
ter the notation “simplox’’ as a trade 
mark for radiator caps equipped with 
locks in view of the prior use by The 
Simplex Cap Company, of. Cleveland, 
: Ohio, of the word “simplex’’ as a trade 
mark for caps or closures for auto- 
| mobile gasoline tanks, &c. 

Marks Held Similar. 

The grounds of the decision are that 
the marks are substantially similaf and 
the goods are of the same descrip- 
| tive properties. 

With reference to the goods the As- 
| sistant Commissioner said: 

That the goods of the respective 
parties are of the same descriptive prop- 
erties, there can be no serious ques- 
tion. In fact, in the eye of the law of 
trade marks they are identical. The 
terms ‘‘goods’” and “merchandise”, as 
employed in the trade mark law, have 
| reference to goods of the same genus 
| or species; to goods grouped within the 

same class or subclass, and not to the 

members forming the groups. The 
use by different proprietors of the same 
mark appropriated to goods of the same 
| genus or species, would lead to end- 
less confusion in trade, even though the 
goods of each proprietor might be dis- 
| tinguishable specifically from the goods 
| of every other proprietor. 

Only One Letter Different. 

With reference to the similarity of 
the marks he said: 

There is but one difference between 
the two words, and that is in the use 
of the character which represents the 
| vessel sound in the concluding syllable 
|of the word. The opposer uses the 
| vowel ‘‘e’? while the applicant uses 
| the vowel ‘‘o’”’. The two words are quite 
similar both in appearance and in sound; 
| and it is believed that the average mem- 
ber of the purchasing public would not 
| be likely to carry such a_ slight dis- 
tinction in memory. 

I have carefully considered the ap- 
plicant’s contention that the last syllable 
| of his mark suggests a locking char- 
| acteristic of his cap, but it is believed 
that the average member of the public 
would not be impressed by this distinc- 
tion even though it were observed. 





part of their participation without the 
| consent in writing of the syndicate man- 
| ager. 

“The manager will duly notify par- 
ticipants if and when subscription books 
for the voting trust certificates are to be 
opened, whereupon, but not before, par- 
ticipants may then take subscriptions for 
| certificates, subject to allotment, on a 
‘when, as and if issued and received by 
us, subject to approval of counsel’ basis, 
at $40 per share, and will be entitled to 
a commission of $1 per share on con- 
firmed allotments, from which commis- 
sion participants may allow 50 cents per 
share to dealers and financial institu- 
tions. No further concessions or com- 
' missions shall be allowed. All subscrip- 
tions are to be received for syndicate ac- 
count and should be reported to the man- 
ager by wire. To avoid duplication, 
when orders are sent by telegram and 
confirmed by mail, the letter of confirma- 
tion should definitely refer to the tele- 
gram and state that it is in confirma- 
tion thereof.” 

No replies to any of these circular 
letters were received prior to August 26, 
} 1919. 

On August 22, 1919, the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia sent to the taxpayers 
and.to all other stockholders of the com- 
pany a letter reading: 

“Dear Sir: 

“Strictly confidential. 

“As you are probably aware, we, asso- 
ciated with strong New York interests, 
will share in the profits to be derived 
from the acquirement of the Coca Cola 
Company assets and business. This is a 
large transaction, involving a large sum 

| of money, and we have made a large 
| commitment in connection with the 
| financing of the enterprise. 

| “We made this commitment expecting 
| to offer to our stockholders the privilege 
| of participating in the profits of the en- 
terprise on the same basis that the Trust 
, Company will share in such profits, pro- 
vided such stockholders will contribute 
to the financing of the enterprise in pro- 
portion to the number of shares which 
they hold in the Trust Company. 

“It is impossible, at this time, to ex- 
plain to you the details of the transac- 
tion, since they have not yet been defi- 
| nitely agreed upon and are subject to 

change, but it will be necessary to make 
| the financial arrangements immediately 
| and before the details can be worked out. 

“You hold .... shares of stock in the 

| Trust Company and to enable you to 
participate in this transaction the 
amount of money it is necessary for you 
to place with us is .... On the dis- 
| solution of the syndicate which we an- 
ticipate will be not later than October 1, 
| you will be advised regarding its opera- 
tion and a distribution promptly made. 

“We think it is to your interest to 
take advantage of this offer, and we 
recommend it to you. If we do not re- 
ceive your check, however, for the 
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Att STATEMENTS Herein Are Given on Orricran AuTHORITY ONLY 
AND WITHODT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Trade Marks 


Patent Suits Filed 


NOTICE of filing in any court of 
the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patent involved. 
Abbreviations: D. C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D., W. D.)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases. 


1418203. (See 1416345.) 

1444551. M. C. Nixon, Windmill, suit 
filed April 5, 1926, D. C., N. D. Ill. (E. 
Div.), Doc. 5728, Aermotor Co. v. Chal- 
lenge Co. 

1450619. (See 1336799.) 

1457526. (See 1245692.) 

1483877. H. H. Gracey, Fluid lift 
pump, suit filed May 4, 1926, D. C., 
S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. K-33-M, 
H. K. Gracey v. Bolsa Chica Oil Co. 

1528603. G. Catlett, Display device 
for pictures, suit filed April 28, 1926, 
D. C., N. D. Ill. (EB. Div.), Doc. 5891, 
G. Catlett v. Krenn & Dato et al. 

1546967. L. E. G. Buehler, Lateral drive 
speed transformer, 1389622, Same, Power 
transmission gear, suit filed April 20, 
1926, D. C., N. D. Mil. 
5869, L. E. G. Buehler v. 
Mfg. Co. 

1570927. A. P. Brand, Garter and arm 
band, suit filed April 1, 1926, D. C., 
N. D. Ill. (E. Div.), Doc. 5726, M. B. 
Brand et al. v. Health-Tex Products 
Corp. 

1582200 . G. D. Watson, Tubing catch- 
er, suit filed May 17, 1926, D. C., S. D. 


The D. O. James 


ns ee ee eso its opinion dated July 2, 1926: 


Watson v. Watson Perforating Co., Inc., 
et al. 

Re. 15424. (See 1245692.) 

Re. 15482. R. J. Soutullo, Bottle re- 
frigerator, suit filed March 31, 1926, D. 


C., S. D. Calif., Doc. K-20-H, The Liquid | 


Carbonic Co. et al. v. A. R. White (Best- 
Way Appliance Co.). 

Re. 15711. (See 1245692. 

Re. 16283. A. S. Mitchell, Process and 
appartus for stuffing upholstery, suit 
filed July 9, 1926, D. C., E. 
(S. 
Mills Co. v. Chrysler Corp. 
amount above stated on or before 12 
o’clock noon on the 27th day of August, 
1919, we will assume that you do not 
desire to participate. 

“The rights you acquire hereunder, 
if accepted, are not transferable before 
the dissolution of the syndicate. 

“Please sign the acceptance below, 
on the inclosed duplicate, and return 
with check. 

“Yours very truly, 

“Geo. B. Pendleton, treasurer.” 


Owners of 9,233 
Shares Accept Offer 


The owners of 9,233 shares of the 
capital stock of the Trust Company of 
Georgia accepted the offer to participate 
in the enterprise. To cover their share 
of the liability, they deposited with the 
Trust Company of Georgia $195 for 
each share of their stock in that com- 
pany. The taxpayer, Ernest Woodruff, 
also put into the enterprise an addi- 
tional amount equal to $195 on 2,000 
shares. The record does not show the 
exact date the several stockholders of 
the Trust Company deposited the ‘money 
to cover their share of the enterprise, 
but it was paid some time prior to 
August 26, 1919. As is shown by the 
acceptance letter of W. C. Bradley, 
one of the stockholders, dated August 
23, .1919, some of the stockholders 
had agreed to participate in the en- 
terprise prior to August 22, 1919. Mr. 
Bradley’s letter of acceptance was as 
follows: 

“Eagle & Phoenix Mills, 
“Columbus, Ga., August 23, 1919. 
“Trust Co. of Georgia, 

“Atlanta, Ga. 

“Gentlemen: Your circular letter of 
August 22, to Mr. W. C. Bradley, con- 
cerning the underwriting syndicate for 
handling the purchase of the Coca Cola 
Company, has been received in the 
absence of Mr. Bradley on a business 
trip to New York. 

“Before leaving, Mr. Bradley went 
into this matter fully with me, and 
anticipating that a call for funds might 
be made prior tg his return, he in- 
structed, and fully empowered me to 
handle the matter for him in his ab- 
sence. 

“You will accordingly find inclosed, 
as requested, the carbon copy of the 
above-mentioned letter from You. dated 
August 22, 1919, to which, by authority, 
I have signed Mr. Bradley’s name, ac- 
cepting for Mr. Bradley the offer of 
participation made in said letter. 

‘‘Also further acting for Mr. Bradley, 
I attach hereto check of the W. C. 
Bradley Co. No. 1739, dated August 
23, 1919, drawn upon the National City 
Bank, of New York, in favor of the 
Trust Company of Georgia, for $9,750, 
same being the amount specified in the 
above-mentioned letter of August 22. 

“IT know that it is Mr. Bradley’s de- 
sire and intention to participate in this 
matter fully in all respects, and if there 
is anything else necessary to be done 
by him, or for his account to that end, 


kindly communicate promptly by tele- ! 


graph, telephone; or letter. 
“Your very truly, 

“J. D. Massey.” 

Immediately after August 21 and 
prior to August 26, 
Company of Georgia, as manager of the 
common stock syndicate, offered 417,- 
000 shares in the new Coca Cola Com- 
pany to the public on an “if, as and 
when issued” basis, at $40 per share, 
and on August 26, 1919, closed the sub- 
scription on account of such syndicate, 
the offer being then oversubscribed 
143,000 shares. On August 29, 1919, 
notices of the allotment of shares were 
sent to the common stock syndicate sub- 
scribers by the Trust Company of 
Georgia, as syndicate manager, and on 


(E. Div.), Doce. | 


D. Mich. | 
Div.), Doc. 1618, California Cotton | 





1919, the Trust | 


| 
| 
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| up the defense of nonjoinder. 


| ahead steadily. 





Similarity 


Descriptions 


Motion to Dismiss 
Zine Case Is Denied 


District Court Finds Against 
Contention That 2 Defend- 
ants Not Parties to Suit. 


| THomMAs M. Wituiams Vv. New York ZING 


Co., INc., NORTHERN ORE Co., WILLIAM 

S. Pitiinc, THERON I. CRANE AND 

AuGusT HECKSCHER, DisTRICT COURT, 

EASTERN District, N. Y., No. 2463. 

In this case a motion to dismsis the 
bill of complaint upon the ground that 
Mr. Pilling and Mr. Crane are not parties 
to the suit but are necessary and indis- 
pensable parties to the maintenance of 
the suit, was denied. 

The names of counsel and full text of 
the opinion follow: 

McLear & McLear, attorneys for 
plaintiff; Edwin L. Garvin and Wallace 
T. Stock, of counsel. 

Henry P. Brown and Everett, Clarke 
& Benedict, attorneys for defendants; 
Herman S. Hertwig, of counsel. 

Moscowitz, J.: The defendants, New 
York Zine Co., Inc., Northern Ore Co., 
move to dismiss the bill of complaint 


' upon the ground that William S. Pilling 
| and Theron I. Crane are not parties to 
| the suit but that they are necessary ar@ 


indispensable parties to the maintenance 
of the suit. 


On July 2, 1926, this court denied the 


' motion made by the defendant Heckgher 
| to dismiss the bill of complaint, wilpch 


motion was based upon the ground that 
the New 
Northern 


York Zinc 
Ore Co., 


Company, Inc., 
William S. Pilling 


| and Theron I. Crane were indispensable 
| parties to the action and could not be 


subjected to the jurisdiction of. this court. 
The court in denying the motion said in 


“The defendant can by its answer set 
The court 
then can dismiss the action if it then 
appears that a decree cannot be-rendered 
without affecting the rights of Pilling 
and Crane.” 

The court is still of the same opinion. 

The motion is therefore denied. Settle 
order on notice. 

September 11, 1926. 
or before September 5, 1919, payments 
were received on the entire allotment of 
417,000 shares. 


On the same date, the new corpora- 
tion, called The Coca Cola Company, 
was organized under the laws of the 
State of Delaware. On September 8, 
1919, the Coca Cola Company of Dela- 
ware, by resolution of its board of di- 
rectors, authorized the sale to persons 
not named of 83,000 shares of its com- 
mon stock, at $5 per share. On Sep- 
tember 9, 1919, by resolution of the 
board of directors of the same company, 
417,000 shares of its common stock 
were sold to the Trust Company of 
Georgia, as manager of the common 
stock syndicate, at $35 per share, pay- 
ment therefore to be made on or be- 
fore September 16, 1919. 


Shares Were Sold ¥ 
To Bank Syndicate 


The 83,000 so-called $5 shares of 
stock were in fact sold by The Coca 
Cola Company of Delaware to the Bank- 
ers’ Syndicate hereinbefore mentioned, 
and they were divided as follows: The 
Newmont Company, 8,300 shares; The 
Shermer Investing Corporation, 24,- 
900 shares; Charles H. Sabin, 24,900 
shares; and The Trust Company of 
Georgia, 24,900 shares. 

Of the 24,900 shares which the Trust 
Company of Georgia received by virtue 
of its 30 per cent interest in the Bank- 
ers’ Syndicate, 13,677 shares were re- 
tained by it and 11,223 shares were dis- 
tributed among the taxpayers herein 
and the other stockholders of the Trust 
Company, who as above set forth, 
participated with it in the enterpris, 
each of such persons receiving one share 
for each $195 he had put into the deal. 

The stock which the taxpayers and 
the other stockholders of the Trust 
Company of Georgia received was 
issued direct to them by the Coca Cola 
Company of Delaware. The Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia also, at the conclusion 
of the transaction, returned to the tax- 
payers and the other stockholders who 
participated in the transaction $190 for 
each $195 they had contributed. They 
were informed of the conclusion of the 
deal and of the results thereof by let- 
ters dated October 1, 1919, which read 
as follows: 

“Trust Company of Georgia, 
“Atlanta, Ga., October 1, 1919. 

“Dear Sir: Under date of August 22, 
1919, we extended you an invitation 
to join us in the financing of the pur- 
chase of the Coca Cola Co. of Atlanta. 

“You availed’ yourself of this invita- 
tion by placing with us $————. The 
deal has now been consummated and 
we are inclosing your treasurer’s check 
for $————-. covering the amount to be 
returned to you. We are inclosing you 
herewith 50 shares of Coca Cola com- 
mon stock represented by voting trust 
certificate No. ; voting trust 
certificate No , issued in your 
name which, as the result of your par- 
ticipation, we are able to sell you at 
$5 per share, and we have deducted 
$250 from the funds mentioned above to 
cover the purchase price of the shares. 

“Please sign and return to us the 


| carbon copy accompanying this letter, 


also our participation receipt, which was 


| issued to you when you made this pay- 


ment, 

“We are glad to have had you with 
us in this transaction. The result has 
been gratifying to us and we trust that 
it is equally so with you. 

“And now may we add a personal 
word to you as a shareholder? Our 
company is doing well and forging 
It is the ambition of the 


officers to make the Trust Company of ¥ 


| Georgia the greatest financial institu- 


tion in the South, and with 


your hel 
we can do it. P > 


To be continued in the issue o 
September 23. . 





ALL STATEMENTS HEREIN ARE GIVEN ON OFFICIAL AUTHORITY ONLY 
AND WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


Warrants 


Fugitives 


Commissioner Held 
Without Power to 
Arrest Foreigner 


District Court Releases Man 
Jailed After Italy Had 
Asked Extradition 


Proceedings. 


UNITED STATES Ex REL. RAFFAELE SIRI- 
ANI Vv. W. FRANK MATHUES, DISTRICT 
Court, EASTERN DISTRICT, PENN., No. 
M.. 22. 

A United States commissioner is with- 
out authority to issue a warrant follow- 
ing extradition proceedings instituted on 
behalf of the Government of the King- 
dom of Italy, under the Act of June 6, 
1900 (Comp. St. Sec. 10110), the District 
Court, Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
decided in this case. 

Judge Dickinson rendered the opinion, 
the full text of which follows: 

The disposition of this case has 
awaited the ‘receipt of briefs, one of 
which had unavoidably been delayed. The 
return to the writ discloses that the re- 
lator is held by force of a warrant is- 
sued by a United States Commissioner 
following an extradition proceeding insti- 
tuted on behalf of the Government of 
the Kingdom of Italy. 

, Legality Questioned. 

The fact of the warrant is not trav- 
ersed but the legality of it is denied on 
several grounds which it will be con- 
venient to discuss in the order of their 
discussion by counsel so far as neces- 
sary to the decision of the cause. 

1. The relator was once taken into 
custody under a warrant issued by a 
magistrate acting by virtue of his au- 
thority as an official of the State of 
Pennsylvania. »In anticipation of a hear- 
ing ‘upon a writ of habeas corpus, the 
relator was perfunctorily discharged at 
the suggestion of the United States Dis- 
trict Attorney. 

The judgment of the Court assigned 
no grounds for the order of discharge. 
We may assume the District Attorney 
consented to it because of his conviction 
that a State Magistrate was not vested 
with authority to issue the warrant un- 
der which the relator was held. How- 
ever, this may be the order, as stated, 
was one simply of discharge and on its 
face was an adjudication of the right of 
the relator to. his liberty from the cus- 
tody in which he then was. The point 
now made is that the finding is res ad- 
judicata. 

Former Case Considered. 

The orderly administration of justice 
demands judicial judgments to be final 
and that what has once been determined 
cannot be re-examined otherwise than as 
prescribed by law. It is the determina- 
tion however which controls and although 
the assigned reasons which have led to 
the entry of the judgment are not con- 
trolling, the adjudication of one question 
does not settle another. 

The Pennsylvania case of Common- 
Wealth vs. McBride, 2 Brewster, 545, to 
which we have been referred, when con- 
trasted with the instant case supplies us 
with an illustration of the distinction 
indicated. An Act of Assembly had pro- 
vided that any defendant who had been 
committed for trial but who was not 
brought to trial within a prescribed time 

- should be discharged. This meant that 
he could not be tried for that offense 
thereafter. 

A prisoner who had been so committed 
but who had not been tried was dis- 
charged on habeas corpus. The Court 
held such discharge was final. The rea- 
son is obvious. 

First Claim Denied. 

Here it is true that on the former 
habeas corpus proceeding this relator was 
‘discharged. He then complained of an 
illegal deprivation of his liberty. It was 
justified if at all only by the warrant 
of a State Magistrate. The ruling in ef- 
fect was that such restraint was illegal. 
Here the justification averred is the war- 
rant of a United States Commissioner. 
It does not follow that because the for- 
mer detention was illegal the present is 
likewise so. We accordingly refuse a 
discharge on this ground. 

2. It may, of course, be that as the 
warrant of the State Magistrate was ad- 
mittedly unauthorized so likewise is that 
of the Commissioner. This is the second 
point made. A treaty is the supreme 
law of the land in the sense that it is’ 
enacted by lawful authority and directs 
the actions of the subjects of the law- 
making power as does any other law. 

‘ Powers Are Discussed. 

It is however essentially a compact 
between equals and partakes of the char- 
acter of a law only in so far as the high 
contracting parties have imposed its obli- 
gations upon their respective subjects. 
The obligations assumed and the duties 
imposed by a treaty are of course ex- 
pected to be faithfully met but treaties 
are not automatic in their operation and 
confer power and authority upon indi- 
vidual officials only as enactments of the 
respective governments. 

A treaty, for illustration, might pro- 
vide in the plainest terms that a person 
accused of crime in one country and found 
in the other should be delivered up on 
demand of the representatives of the 
.country from which he had fled to be 
there returned to be tried for the offense 
charged. This in itself however would 
not authorize any Magistrate to issue a 
warrant of arrest for the person so 
charged merely because he had analagous 

, authority to commit like offenders here 
charged. 
Authority Held Limited. 

Such authority must be conferred by 
the country to whose laws he was sub- 
ject. A question of which law was con- 
trolling under the Constitution and laws 
of the United States in a case where a 
treaty conferred the power to issue war- 
rants in such cases upon any commit- 
_ ting magistrate and a subsequent act 
of Congress limited the exercise of the 
power to some only of them. This point 
‘is -however not here made but we are 
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Extradition 


Obligations of Foreign Corporations Defined 


As to Taxable Income From American Business 


eo 


Tax Appeals Board 


Decides Four Issues 


Estimated Reserves to Cover 
Liability Ruled Improp- 
erly Deducted. 


LTD., 
4822, 


STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE CO., 
Boarp oF TAx APPEALS, NO. 
SEPT. 18, 1926. 

Deficiencies of $93,532.14 and $36,262.- 
79 determined for 1917 and 1918 income, 
respectively, are involved in this appeal. 

The full text of the case follows: 

Randolph E. Paul and Charles B. Mc- 
Innis for the petitioner. A. H. Fast for 
the commissioner. William H. Hotchkiss, 
as amicus curiae. 

Findings of Fact: 

(1) The taxpayer is a corporatior? or- 
ganized under the laws of Great Britain, 
and engaged in the business of marine 
insurance in Great Britain, the United 
States, and other countries. Its business 
in the United States is transacted 
through branch offices located at 60 
Beaver Street, New York. 

(2) During the years 1917 and 1918, 
the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York prohibiteed the  tax- 
payer’s United States branch from re- 
mitting funds to its home office at 
Liverpool, England, except for re- 
imbursing the home office for losses paid 
on risks assumed by the United States 
branch, and for interest collected by the 
United States branch on investments 
held within the United States. 


As a result of the requirements of the 
insurance Department of the State of 
New York, the United States branch of 
the taxpayer, kept in the United States 
funds which it would otherwise have re- 
mitted to the home office in Liverpool, 
part of which funds were invested in 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland 5% per cent Convertible Collat- 
eral notes, and Anglo-French 5-year 5 
per cent External Loan bonds. The 
United States branch of the taxpayer 
received as interest on these bonds, $14,- 
373.25 in the year 1917 and $23,750 in 
the year 1918, all of which was remitted 
to the home office at Liverpool. 


Definition of Practices 
In Insurance Business 

(3) The system used by the taxpayer 
in the conduct of its business is the one 
under which nearly all of the exports 
and imports of the United States are in- 
sured under marine insurance. It is as 
follows: 
The shipper of merchandise takes out 

insurance policy, usually with one 
company, covering all imports or ex- 
ports, wherever and however made. 
These policies are known as “open con- 
tracts” and under them insurance auto- 
matically attaches to all shipments made 
by the insured, during the life of the 
policy, from the time they leave the 
warehouse of the insured until they ar- 
rive at the warehouse of the consignee. 


In many cases the policy holder does 
not know until after the vessel has sailed 
exactly how much cargo belonging to 
him is loaded on such vessel, because 
having shipped his merchandise from the 
interior under through bills of lading, 
particulars as to the name of the vessel, 
etc., can only be furnished after the 


an 


asked to determine the question before 
us as one arising under the Act of Con- 
gress R. S. 5270. 

It is admitted that the original Act of 
August 12, 1848, conferred authority 
upon United States Commissioners to is- 
sue warrants such as that here a 
but the amended Act of June 6, 1900, 
is argued provides that such aaeiuia 
“proceedings shall be had before a Judge 
of the Courts of the United States only.” 
As thus stated, there would seem to be 
no escape from the conclusion that a 





: Commissioner has no more authority to 


act than has a State Magistrate. 
Meaning of Act Discussed. 


The very capable counsel against the 
writ has argued with much earnestness 
and force that this limitation of power 
is itself restricted to a special class of 
proceedings. The original Act provided 
only for extradition cases from the recog- 
nized territory of the United States. 


In 1900, following the war, which had 
then ended, we were in possession of 
territory which was no part of the United 
States. It thus became necessary to ex- 
tend the provisions of the Act of 1848 
to meet these new conditions. The 
quoted proviso was inserted to apply 
only to such proceedings. 

The enactment as a whole is not free 
from ambiguity but a high authority 
has made famous the phrase that “am- 
biguity is an excusable fault in the lan- 
guage of laws.” 


The proviso must be given its proper 
application. Verbally it applies to “said 
proceedings,” and the proceedings men- 
tioned are extradition proceedings. It 
is true that its application to all extra- 
dition proceedings introduces some verbal 
inconsistencies into the Act because 
some of the earlier parts of it might well 
apply to proceedings before Magistrates 
other than Judges of the Courts. 

Relator Ordered Discharged. 

We are dealing, however, with a ques- 
tion of personal liberty, and on the other 
hand it may well be that Congress in- 
tended to place the responsibility upon 
the Judges of the Courts in all instances. 
At all events, the limitation of power has 
not clearly been restricted te one class 
of proceedings only. 

The conclusion reached that a 
United States Commissioner is now with- 
out authority to commit the relator, and 
he must, for this reason, be discharged 
from the custody of the Marshal. 

Relator discharged. 

September 11, 1926 


Is 


The 





cargo is loaded and often only after a 
vessel has sailed. 

This being so the insurance company 
may find that a number 


sels, 
of its liability until after the vessel is at 
sea and in some cases until after the 
property has actually been destroyed. 
same conditions apply to insurance 
on imports from foreign countries. 

It is and has been the custom of the 
taxpayer and other marine insurance 
companies, in order to avoid too great 
liability under their policies, to protect 
themselves by reinsurance. 
ance resorted to by the taxpayer during 
the years 1917 and 1918, was as follows: 

(a) Share reinsurance, whereby the 
reinsurer agrees to cover a fixed propor- 
tion of taxpayer’s risk on each policy; as 
each declaration of risk is made to the 
taxpayer by the assured the reinsurert 
automatically takes the agreed share 
of it. 

(b) Excess of line reinsurance, 
by the reinsurer agrees to take 
tain proportion of any risks in 
of what the taxpayer wishes to 
Under this method the reinsurer has no 
liability until the taxpayer has*filled its 
own net retained lines. 

(c) Cotton shore fire reinsurance; 
whereby the reinsurer agrees to cover a 
portion of the taxpayer’s cotton shore 
fire risks. 
plies only to loss of cotton by 
fore being loaded on the vessel; and 

(d) Specific reinsurance (rarely 
sorted to by this taxpayer), 
taxpayer reinsures a portion of its risk 
on a particular vessel after having found 
that the vessel was a poor risk or that 


where- 
a cer- 
excess 


fire be- 


re- 


on the vessel in excess of what its auto- 
matic reinsurance contracts would cover. 


In the event that property covered by ' 


insurance is lost or destroyed, the com- 


pany that assumed the original risk pays | 


the amount of the loss to the insured, 


and looks to the reinsurer for the amount | 


for which the 
liability under 
ance. 


reinsurer has assumed 
the contract of reinsur- 


Reinsurance of Risks 
Through Home Office 

During tne year 1918, the taxpayer 
reinsured a portion of the risks written 
by its United States branch. A _ part 


of this reinsurance was placed by the | 
marine | 


United States branch with other 
insurance companies in the United 
States and the remainder was _ placed 
with foreign companies in England by 
the Home Office of the taxpayer. 

On the books of the home office the 


United States branch was charged with | 
the cost of reinsurance and credited with | 


the amount recovered from the rein- 
surer. The reinsurance entries were 


transmitted to the United States branch | f 
| reserve at December 31, 1917, was $323,- 


| 222.94, the 


and entered on its ledger accounts. 

The larger part of the reinsurance 
affected by both the home office and 
the United States branch on the risks 
assumed by the United 
was on blanket reinsurance contracts 
with other marine insurance companies 
made prior to the assumption of the 
risk by the United States branch, 
whereby a certain proportion of the en- 
tire business of the excess of loss on 
shore over a certain amount, or of any 
one vessel or of excess of loss in any 
one locality passed to the reinsurer. 

During the year 1917, the home office 
of the taxpayer paid to foreign insurance 
companies, for the reinsurance of risks 
written by the United States branch, 
the amount of $740,107.11 and recovered 
$560,563.86 as losses on such contracts 
of reinsurance. 


In addition, the United States branch | 


paid directly to the Cotton Insurance 
Association for reinsurance, the amount 
of $42,275.53, which was charged to and 
entered on the books of the home office. 
On this reinsurance recoveries were 
made in the amount of $10,551.55. 

The net costs of reinsurance of risks 
assured by the United States branch, 


affected by or on behalf of the home of- | 
was $211,- 


fice during the year 1917, 
257.23. 

During the year 1918 the home office 
of the taxpayer paid to foreign insurance 
companies for reinsurance of risks writ- 
ten by 
amount of $846,712.39 and 
$765,561.05 as losses on such contracts. 
the excess of the amount paid for rein- 
surance over 
$81,151.34. 


The taxpayer included in its gross in- | 


come for the years 1917 and 1918, the 


entire amount of premiums received by | 
it on policies written within the United | 


States and deducted therefrom as an 


ordinary and necessary business expense, | 
the net cost of the reinsurance of the | 


risks covered by such policies affected 
by the home office. 
(4) During the year 1917, there was 


paid on behalf of the taxpayer by the | 
obligers on so-called tax-free covenant | 


bonds, the amount of $186. The Com- 
missioner included said $186 in the tax- 
payer’s income for the year 1917 


Rebate on Premium 
Offered Policy Holders 


(5) That taxpayer’s open policy con- 


tracts on the cotton business, protected | s : 
| On Several Points in Issue 


the insured, among other things, from 
loss or damage by reason of exposure 
to the elements while being loaded on 
the train or while at the compress. This 
is commonly known as “country dam- 
age.” 

In order to induce the 
protect their cotton from 
age,” the taxpayer during the years 1917 
and 1918 offered to return to each ship- 
per a portion of the premium represent- 
ing the difference between the losses 
paid on country damage and a certain 
percentage of the tota! liability 
ered for him during an entire season 
j Devine the years 1917 and 1918, the cot- 
ton season, during which the taxpayer’s 


shippers to 


of its policy | 
holders have shipments on the same ves- | 
and it cannot ascertain the extent | 


' Interest on Foreign Bonds Held 


| open contracts on the cotton 
| usually remained in force, was one year, 
| beginning September 1 and ending Au- 


The reinsur- | 


| As a result of this provision, 


; returned was not actually 


| a liability. 


This class of reinsurance ap- | ©. : : 
| sion of its cotton insurance contracts at 


whereby the | 


| crued at December 31, 


the taxpayer had an aggregation of risks accrued at December 31, 


| the taxpayer at December 
' der compulsion of the Insurance Depart- 


States branch | 


the United States branch, the | 
recovered | 


recoveries thereon being | 





| $93,532.14 for 


“country dam- | 


| that year, 
cov- | 


Removal 


Of Causes 


| Reinsurance Bows 
Viewed as Expenses | 


Not Earned in United 
States. 


business 


gust 31. 

In order to avoid paying a return 
premium until the taxpayer was certain 
the insured was entitled to it, the tax- 
payer provided that the return premium 
would not be paid until four months 
after the insured’s last shipment had 
been made for a particular season, and 
until all of the insured’s outstanding 
country damage losses had been settled. 
the tax- 
payer usually had a liability at the end 


| of the calendar year to return premiums 


"| earned by the shippers but t id. 
stain, | ed by e shippers but not paid 


In many instances the amount to be 
determined, 
but an estimate was made of what the 
refund was likely to be and that amount 
was entered on the taxpayer’s books as 
The taxpayer’s accrued lia- 
bility under the country damage provi- 


December 31, 1917, computed as herein 
set forth, represented an increase of $39,- 
458.55 over the amount accrued as of 
December 31, 1916; and the amount ac- 
1918, represented 
a decrase of $4,765.50 from the amount 
1917. 

The amount of $39,458.55 was deducted 
by the taxpayer from the gross income 
of the United States branch for the year 
1917 and the amount of $4,765.50 was 
included in the gross income of the 
United States branch for the year 1918. 

(6) The taxpayer is compelled by the 
Insurance Department of the State of 
New York, to maintain a reserve for un- 
paid losses and claims. The reserve for 
unpaid losses and claims maintained by 
31, 1916, un- 


ment of the State of New York was 
$378,948, and the amount of the same 
reserve maintained by the taxpayer un- 
der compulsion of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York at Dec- 
ember 31, 1917, was $470,087, the in- 
crease during the calendar year 1917, 
being $91,139. 

(7) The taxpayer is also compelled by 
the Insurance Depariment of the State 
of New York to maintain a reserve for 
unearned premiums. The unearned 
premiums reserve so maintained by the 
taxpayer at December 31, 1916, was 
$359,494.04 and the amount of the same 


decrease in such unearned 
premium reserve during the calendar 
year 1917 being $36.271.10. 

(8) The expenses incurred by the tax- 
payer’s home office during the year 1918 
applicable to the United States branch 
and properly deductible from its gross 
income for the year 1918, were $33,636.49. 

(9) The commissioner upon audit of 
the taxpayer’s returns for the years 1917 
and 1918— 

(1) Included in its gross income from 
sources within the United States, the 
amounts of $14,373.25 and $23,750, re- 
ceived by it in the years 1917 and 1918, 
respectively, as interest on the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
bonds and Anglo-French External Loan 


| bonds held in the United States. 


(2) Refused to allow as _ deductions 
from gross income the net cost of rein- 
surance affected by the home office, of 
risks written by the United States 
branch. 

(3) Added to the taxpayer’s income 
for the year 1917, $186 paid on its behalf 
by obligors of so-called tax-free covenant 


| bonds. 


(4) Refused to allow as a deduction 
from gross income for the year 1917, 
the amount of $39,458.55, representing 
the increase of accrued liability in that 


| year on account of the country damage 


clause of the taxpayer’s insurance con- 
tracts, and refused to increase income 
for the year 1918 by the amount of 
$4,765.50, representing the decrease in 
said accrued liability during the year 
1918. 

(5) Refused to allow as a deduction 
from gross income for the year 1917, 
the amount of $91,139, representing the 
increase in that year of the taxpayer’s 
reserve for unpaid losses and claims. 

(6) Increased the taxpayer’s income 
for the year 1917 by $36,271.10, the 
amount of the decrease in that year of 
its unearned premium reserve, 

(7) Refused to allow as a deduction 
from gross income, the amount of $33.- 
636.49, representing expenses incurred by 
the home office of the taxpayer and prop- 
erly attributable to the United States 
branch. 

Deficiencies in tax in the amounts of 
the vear 1917, and $36,- 
262.79 for the year 1918, were deter- 
mined by the commissioner. 


Board Overrules Commissioner 


The commissioner in his answer to the 
taxpayer’s petition herein concedes that 
the amount of $186 paid on the tax- 
payer’s behalf in the year 
obligors of tax-free covenant 
should not be included in the taxpayer’s 
income for that year; and that the tax- 
payer, in computing its net income for 
the year 1917, 
penses incurred by the home office in 
United States branch. 

Since the hearing, the taxpayer has 
abandoned its contention that the reserve 


maintained by it for unpaid losses and 





| country, 


1917 by the | 
bonds ; 


is entitled to deduct the | 
amount-of $35,639.49 on account of ex- | 
| of the Revenue Act of 1917, 
which were applicable to the | 
| taxable 
every corporation a tax, at the follow- | 


SEPTEMBER 22. 1926. 
Insura 


Law Digest 


Principles Involved 


Of All United 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut ont and pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


EXTRADITION: International. 
UNDER Act June 6. 1900 (Comp. St. 


(Apex 


DEX 


nce 


in Latest Decisions 
States Courts. 





Sec. 10110) providing for removal proceed- | 
ings of fugitives from foreign country; 


held, U. S. Commissioner was with- | 


out authority to issue warrant following extradition proceeding instituted on behalf | 


corpus.—United States ex rel. Siriani v. 
of Pennsylvania.) 


i of Government of Kingdom of Italy, and relator discharged on writ of habeas | 
Mathues (District Court, Eastern District | 
Index Page 2487, Col. 1. 


MONOPOLIES: Combination in Restraint of Trade: 


MOTION to strike from plaintiff’s bill to dissolve alleged illegal combination in 
restraint of trade allegations pertaining to validity and scope of certain 


patents, denied, 


{ 


since patents or claims thereof, invalid in view of prior art or 


limited in nature, may be used in building up or maintaining a combination in 


violation of Sherman anti-trust law.—United States v. 


Porcelain Appliance Corp. 


(District Court, Northern District of Ohio.)—Index Page 2486, Col. 1. 


PARTIES: Defendants: 
MOTION to dismiss bill of complaint 


Joinder. 


Crane are not parties to suit but are necessary and indispensable parties to 


maintenance of suit, denied.— Williams v. New York Zinc Co. et ali (District Court, 


2487) 
Federal 


Jurisdiction 


met"* 


Total of Five Claims 
Held to Place Suit in 


Federal Jurisdiction 


Union of Insurance Compa- 
nies in Action Based on 
Single Loss Declared 
Valid. 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY OF HART 
FORD, ET AL., V. CHICAGO,.GREAT WES- 
TERN RAILWAY Co., District CourRT, 
MINN. 

Five insurance companies, each claim- 


ing subrogation to rights of the insured. 
plaintiff to recover $1,972.34, are unitéd 
to enforce a single title or right in 
which they each claim an interest and 
as that interest collectively equals the 
Federal. jurisdictional amount, and there 


| is diversity of citizenship, the motion 


upon ground that Mr. Pilling and Mr. 


| 
| 
| 


Eastern District of New York.)—Index Page 2486, Col. 7 


PROHIBITION: Forfeiture: Vessel: 


Sec. 2 


| 


| son, 


LIBEL having been filed against vessel for violation of Volstead Act, a motion of 


mortgagee to release the vessel under bond was denied, Sec. 26, title 2, 
release only to owner.—United States v. 
(District Court, Eastern District of New York.)—Index Page 2486, 


act providing for 
Beale,” etc. 
Col. 1 


REMOVAL OF CAUSES: Amount in Controversy. 


of the 
Gas Screw “Mary J. 


HERE five insurance companies each claim subrogation to rights of insured to 


recover $1,972.34; held, 


they unite to enforce single title or right in which 


they each claim an interest, and as their interest collectively equals Federal juris- 


dictional amount, motion to remand to State court denied.— 
cago Great Western Railway (District Court of Minnesota.)—Index Page 2487, Col 7. 


TRADE-MARKS: Similarity: 
RADE-MARK “Simplox” 


Simplex Cap Co. v. 


claims is a reserve required by law 


within the meaning of the Revenue Act 


of 1917, and that it is entitled to deduct, 


in computing its net income for the year | 
reserve | 
This leaves | 


1917, the net addition to that 
made within the year 1917. 
for determination four questions which 
will be discussed in the order in which 
they are set forth in the findings of fact. 

The first question is whether or not 
there should be included in the tax- 


payer’s income for the years 1917 and | 
1918, the amounts received by it in those | 
| ing profits on the manufacture and dis- 
| position of goods 


years as interest on certain United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland bonds 


and Anglo-French External Loan bonds | 


owned by the taxpayer and actually held 
by it within the United States. 

It is admitted by the parties to this 
appeal that the bonds in question were 


obligations of the Governments of Great | 
Britain and France and that the interest | 


thereon was paid by them. 


years 1917 and 1918 respectively were 


the Act of October 3, 1917, and the Rev- 
enue Act of 1918. 
Revenue of 1916 as amended by Section 
1206 of the Act of October 3, 1917, pro- 
vided— 

“Sec. 


10 (a). That there shall be lev- 


ied, assessed, collected and paid annua- | 


ally upon the total net income received 
in the preceding calendar year from 
all sources by every corporation, joint- 


stock company, or association, or insur- | 
ance company, organized in the United | 


States, no matter how created or organ- 
ized, but not including partnerships, a 
tax of two per centum upon such in- 
come; 

“And a like tax shall be levied, as- 
sessed, collected, and paid annually upon 
the total net income received in the pre- 
ceding calendar year from all sources 
within the United States by every cor- 
poration, joint-stock company or asso- 
ciation, or insurance company, 
ized, authorized, or existing under the 
laws of any foreign country, including 
interest on bonds, notes, or other inter- 
est-bearing obligations of residents, cor- 
porate or otherwise, and including the 


income derived from dividends on capital | , 
stock or from net earnings of resident | DeGanay. 


companies or 
companies, 


joint-stock 
or insurance 


corporations, 
associations, 


rhose net income is taxable under this | ~ : 
— ; ject to tax as income from “property 


title.” 

Section 12 of the Revenue Act of 1916 
provides in part that— 

“Sec. 12(a). In the case of a corpora- 
tion, joint-stock company or association, 


or insurance company, organized in the | 
United States, such net income shall be | 


ascertained by deducting from the gross 


amount of its income received within the | 


year from all sources * * *. (b) In 
the case of a corporation, joint-stock 
company or association, or insurance 
company, organized, authorized, or ex- 


isting under the laws of any foreign 


tained by deducting from the gross 
amount of its income received within the 
year from all sources within the United 
States * * *” 
The parts of the 
1918 pertinent here are sections 
233, which provide among other things: 
“Sec. 280 (a) That, in lieu of the 
taxes imposed by section 10 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1916, as amended 
Revenue Act of 1917, and by section 4 
there shall 
be levied, collected, and paid for 
year upon the net income 


Revenue Act 


*” 


ing rates. * * 
“Sec. 283 (a) That in the case of a 


Goods Same Descriptive Properties. 


for radiator caps denied registration in view of prior 


use and registration of “Simplex” for goods of same descriptive properties.— 
S. H. Thompson Mfg. Co.: 
Patent Office on Trade-Marks, etc. 151 Ms. Dec. 304.—Index Page 2486, Col. 5. 


| corporation subect to the tax imposed 
| by section 230 the term 
of 1916 as amended by the Revenue Act | 


| dividends 
and including all amounts received (al- 


Section 10 of the | ; " 
| material here; and it therefore follows 


| that, since the taxpayer is a foreign cor- 
| poration, the interest received by it in 


| v. Lederer, 


organ-. | 


such net income‘ shall be ascer- | 


of | 
230 and | 


by the | 


each | 
of | 


Aetna Ins. Co. v. Chi- 


Opposition No. 6536: Decisions, 


‘gross income’ 
means the gross income as defined in 
section 213, except that: * * * 

“(b) In the case of a foreign corpora- 
tion gross income includes only the gross 
income from sources within the United 
States, including the interest on bonds, 
notes, or other interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of residents, corporate or otherwise, 
from resident corporations, 





though paid under a contract for the 
sale of goods or otherwise) represent- 





within the United 


States.” 


Tax Due Only on Income 
From Sources in United States 
It is apparent from a reading of the 
foregoing provisions of law that during 
the years 1917 and 1918, foreign cor- 
porations doing business within the 


The Revenue Acts in force during the | United States were subject to tax only 


on their net income from sources within 


the Revenue Act of 1916 as athended by | the United States, such net income be- 


ing gross income from sources within the 
United States, less certain deductions not 


the years 1917 and 1918 on the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
bonds and the Anglo-French External 
Loan bonds in question should be in- 
cluded in its income only if it was from 
sources within the United States. 


The Commissioner in support of his 
contention that the interest involved 
herein was income to the taxpayer 
within the meaning of the Revenue Acts 
mentioned relies on the case of DeGanay 
250 U. S. 376. 

The facts of that case were that Emily 
R. DeGanay, a citizen and resident of 
France, was the owner of certain stocks 


| and bonds of corporations organized un- 


der the laws of the United States, and of 
bonds and mortgages secured upon prop- 
erty in the United States, the stocks, 
bonds and mortgages being actually held 
in the United States by the Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurance on Lives and 
Granting Annuities, as agent for Mrs. | 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States held that the income from these 
stocks, bonds and mortgages was sub- 


owned * * * in the United States by | 
persons residing elsewhere,” under the 
Revenue Act of 1913, which provided 
among other things: 

“That there shall be levied, asesed, 
collected and paid annually upon the en- 
tire net income arising or accruing from | 
all sources in the proceding calendar | 
year to every citizen of the United States, 
whether residing at home or abroad, 
and to every person residing in the 
United States, though not a citizen there- 
of, a tax of one per centum per annum 
upon such income, except as hereinafter 
provided; and a like tax shall be assessed, 
levied, collected and paid annually upon 
the entire net income ftom all property 
owned and of every business, trade or 
profession carried on in the United States 
by persons residing elsewhere.” 


Case Cited by Commissioner 
Is Held Not to Apply 


We have carefully considered the argu- 
ments advanced by the Commissioner and 
the effect of the case of DeGanay v. 
Lederer, supra, on the question presented 
in the instant appeal. We do not agree | 
however, that the decision in that case 
is controlling here. 

Under the Revenue Act of 1913, for- ! 





| interest of each of 


| pany’s property. 


| claim an interest. 


} gross 


to remand was denied. 

Judge Molyneaux rendered the opin- 
ion, the full text of which follows: “ 

Nathan H. Chase, Harvey O. Sargeant 
and William P. O’Brien, attorneys for 
plaintiffs; Oppenheimer, Dickson, Hodg- 
Brown & Donnelly, attorneys for 
defendant. 

This is a motion to remand. The 
cause was commenced in the State court 
and removed to this court on the ground 
of diversity of citizenship. 

Negligence Is Charged. 
It is claimed in the complaint that the 


; defendant negligently set fire to prop- 


erty belonging to Fegles Construction 
Company, causing them damage in the 
sum of $9,861.70. The Fegles Construc- 
tion Company was insured against loss 
by fire in the five plaintiff insurance 
companies, under five separate policies, 
one in each company. The insurance 
companies settled the loss, each paying 
to the Fegles Construction Company the 
sum of $1,972.34; plaintiffs claim subro- 


| gation to the rights of the Fegles Con- 


struction 
fendant. 


The plaintiffs ask that the case be re- 
manded on the following grounds: 


“Because this suit does not involve a 


Company against the de- 


| controversy or dispute properly within 


the jurisdiction of this court, in that 
it appears upon the face of the records 
herein that the interests of the several 
plaintiffs herein are distinct and that 
said plaintiffs are joined for the sake of 
convenience only and because they form 
a class of parties whose rights arose out 
of the same transaction; and because it 
further appears upon the face of the 
records herein that the amount in contro- 


' versy herein as to each of said plaintiffs 


and representing the separate distinct 
id plaintiffs herein 
is considerably less than $3,000, exclu- 
sive of interest and costs.” 

Subrogation Is Claimed. 


The plaintiffs seek to recover from 
the defendant on one cause of action, 
which arose in favor of Fegles Construc- 
tion Company, against the defendant by 
reason of the alleged negligence of the 
defendant in causing the fire which de- 
stroyed the Fegles Construction Com- 
The plaintiffs claim 
subrogation and that they succeeded to 
the rights of the Fegles Construction 
Company against the defendant. 

The several plaintiffs unite to enforce 
a single title or right in which they each 
It is enough if their 
interest collectively equal the jurisdic- 
tional amount. Green County vs. Thomas’ 
Executor, 53 L. Ed. 343; 211 U. S. 597; 
Troy Bank vs. G. A. Whitehead & Co., 
55 L. Ed. 81; 222 U. S. 39; Hood & Co., 
vs. Board of School Directors, 210 Fed. 
384; Local Union Nq 497 vs. Joplin R. 
R., 287 Fed. 473; Kent vs. Honsinger, 
167 Fed. 620; Hartford Fire Ins. Co. vs. 


Bonner Mer. Co., 56 Fed. 378. 


The motion to remand is denied Sep- 


| tember 13, 1926. 


eign corporations were taxed on “income 
from business transacted and capital in- 
vested within the United States”, and 
nonresident alien persons were taxed 
on the income “from all property owned 
and of every business, trade, or profes- 
sion carried on in the United States.” 
(Act of October 3, 1913, 38 Stat. 166). 


It was under the iast quoted provision 
of the Act that the tax involved in the 
case of DeGanay v. Lederer arose. Here 
we are concerned with taxing statutes 
that are materially different from the 
Revenue Act of 1913. 


Both‘ the Revenue Act of 1916 as 
amended by the Revenue Act of 1917 and 
the Revenue Act of 1918 provide that 
foreign corporations shall be taxed on 
net income from sources within the 
United States, such net income being 
income from sources within the 
United States including “interest on ~ 
bonds, notes and other interest-bearing 
obligations of residents, corporate or 
otherwise” loss certain allowable de- 


; ductions. 


It may be noted that while they ex- 
pressly include in income from sorrces 
within the United States, “interest on 
bonds, notes and other interest-bearing 
obligations of residents, corporate or 
otherwise,” they do not in terms include 
interest from bonds, notes or other in- 
terest-bearing obligations of nonresi- 


| dents. 


Since interest on bonds, notes and 
other interest-bearing obligations of resi- 
dents, corporate or otherwise, is ex- 
pressly included in income from sources 
within the United States, and interest 


| on bonds, notes and other interest-bear- 


ing obligations of nonresidents is not 
mentioned as being included therein, it | 
may well be held, “expressio unius est © 
exclusio alterius” and that Congress in- 
tended to exclude interest of the latter 
class from income from sources within ~ 
the United States. f 


To be continued in the issue of 
September 23. 
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INDEX 


Army and Navy 


' Orders 


Regulation Governs 


~ Issue of Clothing to 


Indigent Veterans 


Procedure Is Defined in Sup- 


plying Outfits to Hos- 
pital Patients Under 
Act of 1924. 


Under the World War Veterans’ Act | 


of 1924 the Veterans’ Bureau is author- 
ized to furnish clothing to indigent bene- 


* ficiaries who have received hospitaliza- | 


tion. In a regulation published Septem- 
ber 20, Director Frank T. Hines out- 
ned the procedure to be followed by 
een officials in supplying clothing 
outfits. : 
The full text of the regulation follows: 
1. Clothing, as authorized by Sec. 


202(10), World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, 
as amended July 2, 1926, will be supplied | 
S Hospitals, | 


Regional Offices, and, in the insular and | 


through U. S. Veterans’ 


territorial possessions, Suboffices, by 


purchases 
regulations, i. e., 
amount of purchase does not exceed 


$50, otherwise upon formal written bids. | 
| entitled to 


Clothing For Poor Patients. 
2. If a beneficiary hospitalized under 
the provisions of Sec. 202 (10) of the 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as 
amended July 2, 1926, found to be 
unable financially to supply himself with 
clothing necessary for his comfort and 
well being, i. e., necessary to prevent 
actual suffering which would dispose to 


is 


iliness or recurrence of condition for | 


which hospitalized, or to prevent conta- 


gion, the Medical Officer in charge, the 


Regional Manager, or in the insular and 
territorial possessions, the 
Manager, may supply the necessary 
clothing upon compliance with the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

(a) The beneficiary shall execute an 
affidavit setting out the facts and show- 
ing that he is financially unable to pro- 
cure needed clothing. Such affidavit 


whether he has been furnished clothing 
by the Bureau within the immediately 
preceding period of 12 months. 

(b) The responsible official, Medical 


Officer in Charge, Regional Manager, or | 
insular and territorial -posses- | 


in the 
sions, the Suboffice Manager, shall ascer- 
tain that the beneficiary is urgently in 
need of such clothing and that he is 
financially unable to supply same, which 
facts he shall certify in writing. 


(c) The purchase order, if and when | 


issued, shall be supported by the writ- 
ten findings of the responsible official. 
The copy of the#purchase order for- 
warded the auditor will be acompanied 
by such findings or true copies thereof. 
Clothing will not be furnished any bene- 
ficiary who has any means, whether 
compensation, pension, or other income, 


whereby he may supply himself with | 


clothing. 
Responsibility for Issue. 
3. If the beneficiary is 
cal Officer in Charge shall be responsible 
for issuance of such clothing; 
beneficiary is hospitalized in a hospital 
under the jurisdiction of an other gov- 
ernmental agency, or in a 
hospital, the latter applying within the 
continental limits of the United States 


enly to women so hospitalized, the 


Regional Manager, and in the insular | 


possessions, the Suboffice Manager, with- 


in whose territory the hospital is situ- | 
ated, shall be responsible for issuance | 


of necessary clothing. In adidtion to 
the requirements of paragraph 2 here- 
of, the affidavit of the beneficiary in 


these latter cases shall bear a certifica- | 
tion by the head of the governmental | 


or contract hospital showing the neces- 
sity for such clothing. 

4. The clothing furnished under the 
above provisions during any period or 


periods of hospitalization within any pe- | 
exceed a | 


riod of 12 months shall not 
total value of $100. It not contem- 
plated that the maximum will be al- 


lowed in each case; such clothing only 


is 


shall be furnished at any time as is ac- | 
comfort and ! 
to \ 


tually necessary for the 
well being of the beneficiary, i. e., 
prevent suffering which would dispose 
to illness or recurrence of condition for 
which hospitalized, or to prevent con- 
tagion. 


The following list of articles which | 


may be supplied, if necessary, is illus- 
trative but not exhaustive: 1 suit un- 


alent; 1 pair socks or stockings; 1 suit, 
or dress; 1 pair shoes; 1 hat of : 
1 collar and tie; 1 overcoat, or equiva- 
lent. 


Seasonal will be 


requirements 
issue of clothing; that is, such clothing 
only will be supplied as is absolutely 
necessary to prevent suffering under ex- 
istent conditions. 


5. Articles supplied under this order | 


will not be replaced except when lost 


or destroyed under circumstances over | 


which the beneficiary had no control. 
In any event such replacement will not 
be made unless the conditions of para- 
raph 2 hereof are fully met. 

If the period of hospitalization is pro- 
fonged and the clothing furnished wears 
out, or if for any other reason, either 
during the same or a subsequent period 
of hospitalization under Sec. 202 (10), 
the conditions of paragraph 2 hereof are 
found to exist, further clothing may be 
Supplied as may be actually necessary, 
ut not to exceed the cost stated during 
any year. 

6. In the event a beneficiary hospital- 
ized under the provisions of Section 202 


(10), and who has been furnished cloth- | 


ipg as provided herein is transferred to 
another bureau hospital, a copy of Form 
135, “Invoice and Receipt for Property 
Purchased,” will be forwarded -to the 
Wnedical officer in charge of the bureau 


’ ( YEARLY 


2488) 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the General 
Accounting Office, must approve of 
all expenditures by government agen- 
cies before such expenditures finally 
become closed transactions. Interpre- 
tation of the laws is necessary there- 
fore in many instances. The latest de- 
cisions acith respect to expenditures 
made by the Comptroller General 
follow: ‘ 

A-15544 (S). Advertising—Accep- 
ance of other than the lowest bid— 





in accordance with existing | 
in open market when | 


Suboffice | 


| Warranties—Refunds. 


} erans 


ess | Veterans’ Bureau. 
hospitahzed | 
in a U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, the Medi- | 


if the | 


contract | 


{ : 
reimbursement 
; allowable as for absence from’ headquar- 


Cap; | been 


Quality. The acceptance of other than 


the lowest bid is not authorized simply | 


because the supplies of materials con- 
formed in type, pattern and quality 
to the supplies already installed in a 
particular building when it does not 
appear that quality was to be a de- 


| aa : 
termining factor in the acceptance or 


rejection of the bids. If quality is to 
be a determining factor it should be 


so stated in order that all bidders may | 


have equal opportunity to offer sup- 
plies or materials which meet the speci- 
fications. 5 Comp. Gen. 330; id. 849. 

A-15582. Increase of compensation— 
Graves Registration Service. An em- 


ploye of the Graves Registration Serv- | 


ice who was discharged December 28, 
1922, and rehired July 11, 1923, 
increase of compensation 

for the period from July 11, 1923, to 
June 30, 1924, in the absence of a 
certificate by the Secretary of War. 
See 3 Comp. Gen. 419, 422. 
A-15676. Transporation. 
in charge of horses for the 
Guard—Land-grant deduction. 
A-15319 (S). National Guard pay-— 
Veterinarian. Professional services 
rendered horses of a mounted organiza- 
tion may be treated as appropriate 
armory drill duties of a veterinary 
officer only when so authorized by the 


National 


| Secretary of War as provided in para- | 


graph 286, National Guard Regulations, 
1922 

Where a veterinary officer is assigned 
station with a mounted organization and 
attends and particiaptes in the drills 


ie the to in weceint of | thereof, he may be paid armory drill 
y y : ) | - 
shall show whether he 1 Pt . | pay as an officer not belonging to an 
compensation, pension, or any other in- | 
come, and the amount, if any, thereof. | 


It shall also contain a statement as to | tery of War. 


organization, if his assignment to such 
organization is approved by the Secre- 
A-11701. ‘Surplus Property 
In the sale of 
Government surplus property the com- 
mon law rule of caveat emptor applies, 
and, where such property was sold by 
the War Department “as is” and 
“where is’, the agents of the Govern- 
men}, were without authority to bind the 
Government by any special warranties 
either as to kind, quality or condition. 
See Wrecking Co., 8 Fed. Rep. (2nd 
series) 542; Lipschitz & Cohen v. 
United States, 269 U. S. 90. 
A-14806 (S). Reconsideration. 
Bureau—Medical and Hospital 
Treatment of retired officers and en- 
listed men of the Army and Navy. The 
appropriations under the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau are not available for the cost of 
medical and 
tired officers and enlisted men of the 
Army and Navy as beneficiaries ofthe 
Decision of July 22, 


Vet- 


1926, affirmed. 

A-15663. Transporation. 
from Aurora and Carlton, 
Sacramento, Calif.—Land 
duction. 

A-15463. Subsistence—Headquarters. 
Where the post of dut¥ has been 
changed from place to place according 
as the field of activities shifted and 
there is a retransfer to and duty 
performed for an extended period in- 
cident to, or in furtherance of, 


Lumber 
Oreg., to 
grant de- 


is 


difision, the activities at the place of 
such duty do not comprise absence in a 
travel status on duty pertaining to the 
post of duty arbitrarily fixed else- 
where. 

A-15594. Travel expenses—Subsist- 
ence. Operations temporarily based upon 


involve such conditions as would operate 
to shift the headquarters to the base 
for the time being, will not preclude 
of subsistence expenses 


ters. 


hospital to which he is transferred for 


| the purpose of furnishing that official | 


with information that clothing has orig- 
inally been furnished this beneficiary. 
If a beneficiary is transferred to a 
hospital not under the jurisdictiof of 
the bureau, copy of Form 135 will be 


+ 


: : in- | sent to the Regional Managtr in whose 
derwear, or equivalent; 1 shirt, or equiv- | 


territory such hospital is located. 

If it is found that the beneficiary has 
furnished clothing by any other 
U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, or Regional 


hate | Office, there shall be’ secured from such 


into consideration in the purchase and | 


hospital or regional office a copy of the 
purchase order or a statement showing 
the cost of clothing furnished. In such 
cases, additional clothing will be sup- 


plied only under the provisions of Para- | 


graph 5 thereof. 

7. Upon 
ing purchased for any beneficiary under 
the provisions of this General Order, 


Form 135 shall be accomplished to show | 
| receipt, and the following notation shall | 


be placed thereon: 

“These articles having been purchased 
for immediate issue to M 
beneficiary of the bureau, whose signa- 
ture appears hereon, are hereby 
pended and will not be taken up on the 
property records of this station.” 

No purchase will be made for stock. 


Paragraph 34 of General Order No. 325, 
proposals solicited for clothing to'be fur- 
nished patients in accordance with the 


provisions of this order shall also be so- } 


licited locally and awards made thereon 


by the officials in charge without prior | 


reference to Central Office. 
9. 
271-B, General 
other orders in 
hereby modified 


Order No. 325 


conflict herewith are 





is not 


Attendants | 





| Nashville, 


| Lima, 
Sales—- | 
| Colombia 
| Attache at Bogota, Colombia, and then 


} countries. 


hospital treatment of re- | 


thé + ao : ; 
: . : eg | were made in exports tc sii i cs 
business of a former station, or distinct | pests +6 Brass of sate 


I ; sale of American 
some point other than the headquarters, | 
| Where not of such extended periods, or 


receipt of articles of cloth- | 


ex- | 


| ton, Mass 
| C.. and Fetterville, Pa., fourth class. 
8. In addition to the articles listed in | 


Paragraph 15 of General Order No. | 
and all 
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Two Men Are Appointed 
To Textile Division Staff 


The addition of two men to the staff 
of the Textile Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has just been an- 
nounced by O. P. Hopkins, acting director 


| of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce. William Garman, Jr., of 
Summit, N. J., and Perey Hodges, Jr., 
of Cambridge, Mass., both men of prac- 
tical experience in the textile trade, have 
received staff appointments. Mr. Car- 


} man, a graduate of Wesleyan University, 
| has been associated with both the cotton 


and wool industries, and Mr. Hodges, a 
graduate of Harvard, has been connected 
with the cotton industry. 


Commercial Attache 
Carlton Jackson Is 
Assigned to Brazil 


Department of Commerce 


Announces Transfer From 
Havana to Post at 
Rio de Janeiro. 


The appointment of Carlton Jackson, 
former Commercial Attache of the De- 
partment of Commerce at Havana, as 
Commercial Attache at Rio de Janiero, 
was announced September 20 by O. P. 
Hopkins, acting director of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Mr. Jackson will succeed W. L. Schurz, 
who recently resigned the Brazilian post. 

Born in Nashville, Tenn., Mr. Jack- 
son was educated at the University of 
Vanderbilt University and 
Columbia University. For several years 
he was associated with the Atlantic 
Fruit Company as division manager in 


| charge of shipping and merchandising. 


He resigned that position to enter the 
employ of the Franklin Baker Company, 
leaving there to enlist in the army dur- 
ing the war. 

Service of Mr. Jackson. 

In the service of the Department of 
Commerce, Mr. Jackson has served suc- 
cessively as Trade Commissioner at 
Peru, Commercial Attache at 
City, Trade Commissioner to 

and Venezuela, Commercial 


Mexico 


Commercial Attache at Havana. In an- 
nouncing Mr. Jackson’s appointmetn to 
the South American post, Mr. Hopkins 


| made the following statement: 


The appointment of Mr. Jackson as 
Commercial Attache to Brazil marks the 
continuance of a long period of activity 
in the foreign service of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Latin American 
During that period and in 
his former employment Mr. Jackson ac- 
quired an extensive knowledge of busi- 
ness conditions and demands in the coun- 
tries in which he was located. 

While in those countries he was en- 
gaged in numerous investigations of ag- 
ricultural, merchandising and mining 
conditions and is familiar with the con- 
ditions which determine largely the ex- 
tent of the trade between the United 
States and the Latin American republics. 

Brazil is the second largest purchaser 
of American products in South America, 
being surpassed only by Argentina in 
the volume of imports from this country. 
Exports from the United States to Brazil 
have increased markedly during recent 
years and the total of $87,500,000 shipped 
to that country during 1925 exceeded all 
previous records with the exception of 
1919 and 1920 when prices were abnor- 
mally high. In 1925 conspicuous gains 


mobiles, gasoline, flour and many other 
manufactured products. 
Potentialities of Market. 


Federal Personnel 





With an area larger than that of con- | 


tinental United States and a population 
of more than 33,000,000, Brazil presents 
a market of great potentialities for the 
products. The coun- 
try is largely undeveloped and possesses 
vast natural resources. Within compar- 
atively recent years industrial develop- 


; ment has been encouraged and assisted, 


and with continued activity along these 
lines the increased purchasing power of 
the population should result in greater 
demands for imported goods. It is es- 
sential, therefore, that American busi- 
ness be advised of the economic develop- 
ments in Brazil and that the trade of 


| this country be energetically promoted 
| as the demand increases. 


In addition to the office at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, the Department of Commerce 
maintains a post at Sao Paulo, the com- 
mercial center of the great agricultural 
region of southern Brazil. The trade 


; representatives stationed in those cities 


investigate and report concerning condi- 


| tions throughout the country; new de- 


mands and opportunities for American 


| trade therein, and many other matters 
; of importance to the business interests 


of the United States. 


: tween 





| ice is restated to include 107731. 


The experience which Commercial At- | 


tache Jackson has gained in his work in 
Latin American countries will be devoted 
to the direction of those activities and 
to the continued promotion of the trade 


| relations between this country and Brazil. 


Discontinuance Announced 


| From July 1, 


| transfer service between depots, 
; necessary. 


Of Three Post Offices | 


Announcement has just been made by | 


the Post Office Department of the dis- 
continuance of the post office at Kings- 
., third class; Spring Creek, N. 


The full text of the department’s an- 
nouncement ioiuo0Wws: 


Discontinued—Third Class: Massachu- | 


setts, Kingston, Plymouth County, 101- 
728. Effective October 15, 1926, 
to Kingston Branch, Plymouth, Mass. 
Fourth Class: North Carolina, Spring 
Creek, Madison County, 18260. Effective 
September 30, 1926. Mail to Trust. 
Pennsylvania, Fetterville, Lancaster 
County, route No. 2, Narvon. Effective 
September 30, 1926. Mail to Narvon. 


Mail | 


| 
| 
j 


| 0.11 


| to 107726, 0.27 mile. 
| to include 10 


Veterans 


Postmasters 


Messenger Service 


In Mails Revised by 


Thirty-Nine Orders | 


Nineteen Routes Established, 


Four Discontinued and 
Changes Made in 
Others. 


Thirty-nine orders involving changes 
in the mail messenger service have been 
approved by the Post Office Deparment. 
The orders include the establishment of | 
new services, discontinuances, and other | 
changes, including mileages. 

The full text of the orders follows: 

Established. 

California: 276164. Fresno, Fresno 
County, to Flying Field—C. A. M. No. 8 
(Seattle-Los Angeles), 8 miles, as often 
as required. From September 15, 1926. 

276458. Bakersfield, Kern County, to 
Flying Field, C. A. M. No. 8, 4 miles, as | 
often as required. From September 1 
1926. | 

Florida: 223197. Campville, Alachua 
County, to 104807, 0.06 miles, as often as 
required. From October 1, 1926. 

Illinois: 236070. Matteson, Cook Coun- 
ty, to 105756 and 106723, 0.08 mile, as 
often as required. From October 1, 1926. | 

Iowa: 243872. Riverside, Washington 
County, to 106721, 0.11 mile, as often as 
required. From October 1, 1926. 

Michigan: 237539. Lacota, Van Buren 
County, to 109719, 0.05 mile, as often as 
required. From September 20, 1926. 

Minnesota: 241389. Prosper, Fillmore 
County, to 110738, 0.08 mile, as often as 
requred. From September 16, 1926. 

Mississippi: 226060. Tuscola, Leake 
County, to 112714, 0.09 mile, as often as 
required. From September 2, 1926. 

North Carolina: 218581. Alma, Robe- 
son County, to 103774 and 103725 (U.D.), 
0.05 mile, as often as required. From 
October 1, 1926. 

North Dakota: 261421. Chaseley, Wells 
County, to 110743, 0.1 mile, as often as 
required. From October 1, 1926. 

Ohio: 231329. Edon, Williams County, 
to 109729, 0.2 mile, as often as required. 
From October 1, 1926. 

South Carolina: 220057. Hopkins, Rich- 
land County, to 104808, 0.03 mile, as 
often as required. From October 1, 1926. | 

220136. Greer, Greenville County, to 
104808, 0.08 mile, as often as required. 
From October 1, 1926. 

220168. Sellers, Marion County, to 
103769, 0.04 mile, as often as required. 
From October 1, 1926. 

South Dakota: 258277. Wagner, 
Charles Mix County, to 110738, 0.09 mile, 
as often as required. From October 1, 
1926. 

Virginia: 214304. Ditchley, Northum- 
berland County, to 14088, 0.45 mile, as 
often as required. From September 16, 
1926. 

Wisconsin: 239500. Rudolph, Wood 
County, to 1107388, 0.04 mile, as often as 
required. From October 1, 1926. 

239526. Stratford, Marathon County, 
to 110735, 0.13 mile, as often as required. | 
From October 1, 1926. 

239547. Iola, Waupaca County, to 
110824, 0.27 mile, as often as required. 
From October 1, 1926. 

Discontinued. 

Missouri: 245264. Coleman, to 10 
0.17 mile. From August 31, 1926. 

Pennsylvania: 210960. Burnside, to | 
115715, 1.25 miles. From September 15, | 
1926. 

210993 
Pa., 1.25 
1926. 

211370. Anselma, to 102791, 0.02 mile. | 
From July 19, 1926. | 

Changed. 

Alabama: 224064. Anniston, to 
804 and 104808, (U. D.), 0.41 mile. 
tances are restated as follows: to 
804, 0.4 mile; to 104808, 0.89 mile, 
to include direct transfer service 
depots, when necessary, 
miles. From September 15, 1926. 

224320. Jackson’s Gap, to 104773, 0.16 | 
mile. Distance is restated as 0.44 mile. 
From September 21, 1926. | 

Florida: 223206. Homestead, to 104- | 
779, 0.25 mile. Distance is restated as | 
0.42 mile. From September 23, 1926. 

223292. Wall Springs, to 104802, 0.02 | 
mile. Distance is restated as 0.07. 

223416. DeFuniak Springs, to 104802, | 
mile. The order of August 26, | 
1926 (Bul. 14172), which established 
service from September 16, 1926, is re- | 
scinded. 

Illinois: 








1750, 


Bonifacius, to Hastings, | 
From September 15, 


St. 
miles. 


104- | 
Dis- 
104- 
also 
be- 
1.07 


Prairie .du Rocher, 
Service is restated 
7731. From July 1, 1926. 
235180. Chester, to 106712, 0.8 mile; | 
107726, 0.5 mile; 106734, 0.77 mile, in- 
cluding direct transfer service between 
depots, when necessary, 0.25 mile. Serv- 
From | 


255136. 


ano 


July 1, 1926. 

235386. Fults, to 107726, 
Service is restated to include 
1926. 

Indiana: 233438. Fort Branch, to 
106716, 0.04 mile and 305129, 0.04 mile. | 
Service restated to include direct | 


0.3 mile. 
107731. 


18 
when | 
From September 16, 1926. 

Kentucky: 229132. ‘bongs, to 105751, 
0.39 mile. Service is restated to be at 
Limeville railroad station (n. 0.).. From 
September 16, 1926. 

New York: 207319. Remsen, to 102802 
and 102788, 0.3 mile. Service is restated 
to omit 102802. From September 1, 1926. 

North Dakota: 261365. Berthold, to 
110741, 0.14 mile. Distance is restated as 
0.17 mile. 

Ohio: 231829. Lakeview, to 105737, 
0.2 mile; 305134. Distance to 305134 is | 

Pennsylvania: 210444. Washington | 
Crossing, to 102789, 0.27 mile and 302- | 
162, 0.6 mile. Service is restated to in- 
clude direct transfer service ‘between de- | 
pots, when necessary, 0.09 mile. 

Wisconsin: 239238. Plymouth, to 310- 
102, 0.08 mile; 110735, 0.23 mile and 110- 
738, 0.23 mile. Service is restated to in- 
clude direct transfer service between de- 


; vada; 


| Wyoming; 


‘ALL STATEMENTS HEREIN Are GiveN oN OrrictaAL AUTHORITY ONLY 
AND WitTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Postal Service 


Latest Government Documents 
and Publications 


OCUMENTS described in this column are obtginable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gevernanth Printing Office, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


Standard Library-Index and File Cards, measuring ? 


Digests are printed so they can be cut out and pasted on the 


9 


5 centimeters by 12.5 


centimeters, approximately 3 by 5 inches, used in the majority of libraries in 


America, and filed for reference. 


Notice to Libraries: 
Number enclosed in 
as a whole. Numbers enclosed in ( 


usable for the reprint. 





The Library of Congress card numbers are likewise given. 

indicate an open card entry covering the serial set 
) indicate the Congressional Library card 
printed for an EARLIER issue of the document 
Cards require about four weeks to prepare and print: 


and substantially correct and 


those ordering cards from this list will occasionally have to wait; the OUT 


check has its full significance. 


HOG-LOT EQUIPMENT. 


FARMERS in the principal corn-growing States have recognized for many years 
that one of the quickest and surest ways to market their crops is through the 


medium of hogs. 


In recent years farmers in all parts of the country, to a greater or less extent, 
have undertaken the business of hog growing. 

Success in this undertaking depends largely on proper management, which in 
turn is facilitated by the use of suitable equipment. 

The purpose of this bulletin is to discuss the desirable equipment for growing 
and fattening hogs economically, and to suggest methods of construction and neces- 
sary materials for fences, feeders, shades, waterers, and other appliances. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF NATURALIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Issued by the Bureau of Naturalization, Department of Labor. 


copy. 


FoR THE purpose of this sketch the history of naturalization in the United States 


is divided into three periods: 


1. The period from 1776 to 1801, when naturalization and all matters connected 
with it were in a more or less formative state. 

2. The period from 1802 to 1905, during which the wealth and population of 
the United States increased at a rapid rate, due in some measure to the tide of 
immigration from the Old World which increased from 8,385 in 1820 (the first year 
| for which statistics are available) to 1,026,499 in 1905. 
zation was allowed to pursue a natural, or practically unregulated, course, so far 


as national supervision went. 


3. The period from 1906 to date saw the high-water mark of the immigration 
of aliens to the United States with a total of 1,285,349 during the fiscal year ended 
During this same fiscal year there became effective an act (June 
29, 1906, 34 Stat. L., pt. 1, p. 596), providing for a uniform rule for the naturaliza- 
tion of aliens throughout the United States, and establishing a Federal agency for 
the supervision and control of all matters concerning the naturalization of aliens. 
This marked the beginning of a real effort to enforce the Federal statutes relating 


June 30, 1907. 


to naturalization. 


By E. Z. Russell, Animal Husbandman in Charge of 
Swine Investigations, and S. S. Buckley, Associate Animal Husbandman, Animal 
Husbandry Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture. 
sued as FARMERS’ BULLETIN NUMBER 1490. 


Is- 
Price, 5 cents per copy. 
Agr. 26-1142. 


Price, 5 cents per 
L 26-155. 





During this period naturali- 





COPPER CARBONATE PREVENTS BUNT (STINKING SMUT) OF WHEAT. 


By W. H. Tisdale, Pathologist in Charge of Cereal-Smut Investigations. 


Office 


of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture: Issued as Department Circular Number 394. Price, 5 cents per copy. 


CARD I: 


Agr. 26-1141. 


Advantages of the Copper-Carbonate Treatment. 


THE 


better than untreated seed. 


(2) Seed may be treated whenever Convenient and stored without injury. 


wet methods do not permit this. 


(3) Dusted seed may be planted at any time in dry or moist soil. 


copper-carbonate treatment has the following advantages: 
(1) It does not injure germination. 


In fact, treated seed often germinates 


The 


(4) Very little labor or expense is required to treat seed for large acreages, 


(3) Copper carbonate protects stored grain from attacks by weevils. 


Rats and 


mice will not eat treated seed if there is untreated grain in the storehouse on which 


they can feed. 
CARD II: 


Warning. 
(1) Copper carbonate is not satisfactory for the control of the smuts of oats 


and barley and the loose smut of wheat. 
kernel smut of sorghum. 


It is recommended for bunt of wheat and 


(2) Protect your nose and throat by wearing a dust mask while treating seed 


with copper carbonate. 
cause severe nausea and irritation. 


Inhaled copper-carbonate dust in sufficient quantity may 


(3) So far as possible avoid using heavily smutted seed, even when the seed 


| is to be treated. 


(4) If more seed is treated than is used for sowing, do not attempt to use or 


“market the surplus for food or feeding purposes. 


Copper is poisonous. Bread 


made from wheat treated with copper carbonate is not fit to eat even if the treated 
wheat is thoroughly scoured before milling. 
(5) Seed treated with copper carbonate should not be allowed to become wet 


| or to stand in the seeding machine under moist conditions. 


Excess, carbonate should 


be carefully and regularly cleaned from the machine. Caking of the dust may 


injury the seeder. 


It is sometimes desirable to rock the wheels of the machine back 


and forth before starting it, to loosen the grain. 


Navy Orders 


Orders issued to Naval officers under 
date of September 18, 1926: 
Lieut. Comdr. Raymond Burhen, det. U. 
S. S. Arkansas; to Bu. Engr., Navy Dept. 
Lieut. George S. Dean, det. U. S. S. Ne- 
to Pearl Harbor, T. H. 
Lieut. Floyd Gills, det. U. 
to U. S. S. S-8 . ds ea 
Lieut. John Sperle, jr., det. U. S. S. 
Antares; to continue treatment, Nav. Hos- 
pital, Norfolk, Va. wp: 
Lieut. Walter M. A. Wynne, det. U.S. S. 
to Asiatic Station for assign- 


S. S. 8-33; 


ment. . oe 
Lieut. (j.g.) James C. Guillot, det. U. S. 
S. S-8; to U. S. S. S-53. 


Army Orders 


The Department of War has issued Spe- 
cial Orders, No. 222, to Army personnel, 


| as follows: 


Medical Corps. 

Medical examining board appointed to 
meet in Washington, D. C., to examine of- 
ficers to determine their fitness for promo- 
tion dissolved, and the following of- 
ficers are appointed in its place: Brig. Gen. 
James M. Kennedy, Assistant Surgeon Gen- 
eral; Col. Henry C. Fisher, Medical Corps; 


Is 


| and Col. Carl R. Darnell, Medical Corps. 


The medical examining board appointed 
to meet in San Francisco at call of Presi- 
dent, is dissolved, and the following of- 
ficers are appointed in its place: Col. Ed- 
ward L. Munson, Col. George A. Skinner 


| and Col. Albert E. Truby. 


Quartermaster Corps. 

The following officers to Quartermaster 
General, Washington, D. G, for training: 
Major Benjamin Kirk Hamilton and Sec- 
ond Lieut Merril Fulton Phillipps. 

McCormick, Sgt. Oscar V., Baltimore, 
Md., to Camp Meade, Md. 

Simons, Sgt. David E., from Camp Meade, 
Md., to Panama Canal Zone. 

The following officers from stations indi- 
cated after their names to Washington, D. 
C., for training: Major Herbert Goafrey 
Jory. Baltimore, Md., and Capt. Herbert 


| Shaeffer Ward, Clarendon, Va. 


Infantry. 
Whitten, Major Rudolph G., 
in the Adjutant General’s Dept. 
Wolf, First Lieut. Arthur H., from Van- 
couver Barracks, Wash., to Panama Canal 
Dept. 


is detailed 


0.2 


pots, when necessary, mile. From 


| September 16, 1926. 


239259. North Milwaykee, to 110738 
and 110732, (U. D.), 0.48 mile. Distance 
is restated as 0.43 mile. 


Ensign Ernest J. Davis, det. U. S. S. 
Pittsburgh; to U. S. S. Bruce. 

Comdr. Elijah H. Coe (S. C.), to Nav. 
Yd., Puget Sound, Wash.; to aide on staff, 
Comdr. Fleet Base Force. 

Lieut. Comdr. Elwood A. Cobb 
det. Off. Sec. of Navy; to U. S. S, 
ington. 

Ch. Mach. Frederic A. Mack, det. U. S. 
S. Texas; to U. S. S. New York. 

Ch. Carp. Merrick A. Beach, det. 
Nav. Dist.; to U. S. S. Pittsburgh. 

Cc. P. C. William H. Gardiner, det. U. 8S. 
S. Milwaukee; to U. S. S. New York. 

Cc. P. C. James E. M. Moore, det. U: S. 
S. S. New York; to U. S. S. Milwaukee. 


(8: ©), 
Lex- 


Third 


Air Corps. 
First Lieut. 
Beach, 


Arthur William, 
Fla., to Mitchel! 


Williams, 
from West Palm 
Field, N. Y. 

Griffin, Capt. Leo James, from Atlantic, 
Mass., to Langley Field, Va. 

Donnelly, Capt. William F., 
Kokomo, Ind., to Chanute Field, III. 

The following officers from Primary | 
Training School, Broks Field, Tex., to Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex. 

En-rineers 

Jennings, Major Henry Lee, from Swarth- 
more, Pa., to Washington, D. C., for 
training. | 

Day, First Lieut. William Powell, from 
Schenectady, N. Y., to Washington, D. C. 

Other Branches. 

Brady, Warant Officer John P., Second | 
Mate, Army Mine Planter Service, from | 
Sandy Hook, Fort Hancock, N. J., to Cristo- 
bal, Panama Canal Zone. 

Leaves of Absence. 

Horton, First Lieut. Clarence 
Corps, 3 months. 

tush, First Lieut. 
3 months, 2 days. 

Murphey, First Lieut. William W., Ord- 
nance, 1 month, 10 days. 

Cressey, First Lieut. 
Corps, 1 month, 37 days. 

Bonanno, Wararnt Officer, 10 days. 

Andruss, Lieut. Col. Malcolm P., 
Artillery. 

Mann, Capt. James B., Dental Corps, ex- | 
tended 4 days. | 
Baird, Major Clair W., Coast Artillery, 

1 month, 10 days. | 
McClure, First Lieut. 
try, 2 months, 15 days. 

Retirements. 

Cusack, Col. Joseph E., Cavalry, Colum- | 
bus, Ohio. 

Cress, Col. George O., Cavalry. 

Johnson, Capt. Wright H., Signal Corps. 

Harrison, Major William D., Engineers, 


from 


F., Air 


Hugo P., Air Corps, 


George G., Air 


Coast 





Robert B., Infan- | 


I 


Books and 


Publications 


Says War Savings 
Stamps Must Be 
Paid in Washington 


Postal Official Announces 
New Instructions on 
Unregistered Cer- 
tificates. 


R. S. Regar, Third Assistant Post- 
master General, has just announced that, 
effective immediately, unregistered 1920 
and 1921 war savings are no 
longer to be paid at post offices but 
are to be forwarded to the Post Office 
Department in Washington for redemp- 
tion. 

Mr, Regar also stated that unregistered 
certificates of the 1920 and 1921) series 
which have been paid by postmasters 
before receiving his instructions, or which 
are paid in error before October 20, 
1926, may be remitted or deposited as 
postal funds in accordance with existing 
instructions to postmasters. 

Special attention was also directed by® 
Mr. Regar to the fact that 25-cent thrift 
stamps, should not be forwarded to the 
department, but should be cashed with 
postal funds. 


Section 113 Is Modified. 

The full text of Mr. Regar’s announce- 
ment follows: 

Effective Sept. 20, 1926 (except as pro- 
vided in the last paragraph of this 
notice), unregistered war savings certifi- 
cates of the 1920 and 1921 series shall 
not be paid at post offwes, but shall be 
forwarded by postmasters by official reg- 
istered mail, with a proper letter of 
transmittal, to the Third Assistant Post- 
master General, Division of Stamps, War 
Savings Section, Washington, D. C., for 
payment to the owner by Treasurer’s 
check, in strict accordance with the in- 
structions for handling unregistered 
stamps of the 1918 and 1919 series, set 
forth in Sections 113 to 117, pages 43 and 
44, annual Postal Guide for 1926. Sec- 


stamps 


. tion 113 is modified to read as follows: 


“113. Which certificates are payable 
at post offices.— 

“War savings certificates of any series, 
on which all the stamps have been regis- 
tered before maturity, are payable at 
the post office of registration. Unregis- 
tered certificates of any series shall not 
be paid at post offices but shall be for- 
warded to the départment by the post- 
master at the office where they are pre- 


| sented, in strict accordance with the in- 


structions below. Registered certificates 
of any series, with any unregistered 
stamps affixed, shall be forwarded to the 
department by the postmaster at the 
office of registration in strict accordance 
with the instructions below.” 

Address to Be Given. 

Postmasters should observe with great 
care all the instructions concerning pay- 
ment of war savings certificates on pages 
43 to 47 of the 1926 Postal Guide, apply- 
ing to all four series of war savings 
stamps the procedure therein indicated 
for stamps of the 1918 and 1919 series. 

Special attention is directed to the 
necessity of enclosing, with all certifi- 
cates sent to the Department, a letter 
of transmittal in the form prescribed in 
Section 115, showing that no payment 
has been made and giving the owners’ 
correct present addresses. 

Special attention is also directed to 
the fact that registered certificates 
should not be forwarded to the depart- 
ment, if otherwise regular, unless they 
have one or more unregistered stamps 
affixed, and that when a registered cer- 
tificate bearing any unregistered stamps 
is forwarded it should be accompanied 
by the registration card and a statement 
by the postmaster certifying that the 
signature in the receipt form on the cer- 
tificate is that of the registered owner. 

Stamps Should Be Cashed. 

Special attention is also directed to 
the fact that 25-cent thrift stamps 
should not be forwarded to the depart- 
ment, but should be cashed with postal 
funds, in accordance with Section 145, 
page 47, 1926 Postal Guide. 

Unregistered certificates of the 1920 
and 1921 series which have been paid by 
postmasters before receiving these in- 
structions, or which are paid in error 
before October 20, 1926, may be remitted 
or deposited as postal funds in accord- 9 
ance with previous instructions. 

Third Assistant Postmaster General. 


Changes in Fourth-Class 
Postmasters Announced 


The Post Office Department has just 


! announced the following changes affect- 


ing fourth class postmasters: 

Boyd C. Wyse, vice Anna A. Elvidgs, 
resigned, Casmalia, Calif.; Robert R. 
bell, new office, Walteria, Calif.; Edmund 
J. Tombling, vice Edwin D. Moser, re- 
signed, Oakview, Colo.; Silas C. Yowell, 


| vice Frank Woods, resigned, Bridgeport, 
| Kan.; Paul B. Head, vice Clara F. Ab- 


bott, resigned, West Bethel, Me.; Wesley 
H. Biggs, vice Grace A. Belanger, re- 
signed, Islington, Mass.; Mrs. Ida II. 


| Jacobs, vice Edgar C. Philapy, resigned, 
| Dighton, Mich.; George D. Martin, vice 


Sam J. Dear, resigned, Pinkbine, Miss.: 
and Mrs. Lessie Dale, vice Mrs. Lulu 


| Dale, resigned, Mica, N. C. 


Other news relating to Federal 
Personnel and the Postal Service 
will be found on Page 7. 


, 


et 


| tillery, Fort Monroe, Va. 


McGarry, Master Sgt. Owen A., Coast Ar- 
Shields, First Sgt. Thomas H., 
Artillery, Fort Eustis, Va. 


Coast » 

_ Resignations. j 

Hollyday, Lieut. Col. Thos. Worthington, 
accepted, 


q 





